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THE  M£ASUR£ti£14T  OF  I^IDIVIDUAL  DIFimNCES  IH  PERCEIVED  PERSOiUUTI 
TRAIT  RELATIONSHIPS  AMD  IKEIR  RELATION  TO  CERTAIN  DETERHINANTS 

Abstract 

The  trend  In  psychological  investigations  of  interpersonal 
perception  has  been  away  fnom  an  emphasis  on  accuracy  to  an  etrphasis 
on  the  processes  by  which  individuals  form  Iji^ressions  of  others* 

One  approach  has  been  to  investigate  the  '*iii^licit  personality 
theories"  of  individuals*  The  present  study  was  directed  toward 
investigating  (a)  individual  differences  in  perceived  personality 
trait  relationships,  (b)  the  personality,  ability,  and  sociological 
correlates  or  determinants  of  the  different  points  of  view  held  by 
the  different  types  of  individuals  discovered,  and  (e)  the  structure 
of  trait  relationships  for  the  different  points  of  view. 

For  the  measurement  of  perceived  trait  relationships,  two 
forms  of  the  Trait  Similarity  Rating  Scale  were  constructed.  Each 
foxm  contsLned  300  non->overl^ping  pairs  of  trait-names  of  the  total 
possible  1225  pairs  of  the  fifty  trait-names  included  in  the  study. 
Each  pair  was  rated  as  to  similarity-disimilarity  on  an  eight-point 
rating  scale.  Additionally,  scores  on  the  following  variables  were 
obtained:  Kuder  Preference  Record;  School  and  College  Ability  Test 
(SCAT);  a  Biograqphleal  Data  Sheet;  a  Personality  Inventory  containing 
Guilford's  cycloid  Disposition,  Rhatbgnaia,  Thinking  Introversion, 
and  Cooperativeness  scales;  the  California  F  scale;  a  measure  of 
Aequiescene  Response  Set;  Budner's  Toleranoe-Intderahon  oF  Amblguitgr 
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Scale;  Pettigrew 'a  Categor7  Width  Scale;  Edward's  39-ltem  Social 
Desirability  Scale;  and  an  Interpersonal  Rating  Scale.  The  neasuring 
instnocents  were  administered  to  262  Individuals  taking  introductory 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

A  type  of  factor  analysis  over  individuals  developed  by  Drs. 

S.  J.  Messick  and  L.  R  Tucker  in  I960  was  used  to  analyze  individual 
differences  in  perceived  personality  trait  relationships.  In  the 
analysis  dimensions  were  obtained  which  represented  different  points 
of  view  concei*ning  trait  similarity,  both  individual  and  item 
coefficients  were  obtained  for  each  dimension.  The  analysis  was 
conpleted  four  times,  once  for  each  of  two  samples  of  fifty  individuals 
on  each  form  of  the  Trait  Similarity  Rating  Scale.  Three  significant 
dimensions  were  obtained  for  each  of  the  four  analyses.  Then,  using 
a  procedure  developed  by  Dr.  L.  R  Tucker,  those  dimensions  were 
coflibined  into  three  cooposite  dimensions  by  transforming  the  dimensions 
in  each  analysis  and  summing  over  the  analyses.  The  transformations 
for  each  analysis  were  defined  in  such  a  way  that  the  reliabilities 
were  ,97,  •9Uf  and  .87.  The  composite  dimensions  were  then  rotated 
orthogonally  to  positions  which  were  meaningful,  psychologically. 

The  meaning  of  the  three  composite  dimensions  or  points  of 
view  resulted  ft'om  a  consideration  of  (a)  the  locations  of  individuals 
in  the  three  dimensional  space,  (b)  the  determinants  of  the  three 
points  of  view,  and  (c)  the  item  coefficients  for  each  of  the  three 
points  of  view.  The  results  indicated  that  the  major  conponent  in  the 
trait  similarity  ratings  was  the  second  point  of  view  which  represented 
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a  kixid  of  "conventional”  view  of  trait  relatione hips.  Departures 
from  the  second  point  of  view  were  defined  by  the  first  point  of 
view  which  was  a  response  set  to  mark  the  rating  scale  toward  the 
dissimilar  or  negative  end  and  by  the  third  point  of  view  which  was 
identified  as  a  result  of  its  correlations  with  the  additional 
variables  as  an  authoritarian  point  of  view. 

An  analysis  of  the  item  coefficients  for  the  second  point  of 
view  resulted  in  the  following  factors  which  seemed  to  account  for 
the  conventional  perception  of  similarity  between  personality  traits  i 
"social  desirability,"  "mental  potency,"  "emotionality,"  "stability," 
"sociability,"  "sqphlstlcatlon,"  and  "greediness*" 

An  examination  of  the  item  coefficients  of  the  authoritarian 
point  of  view  indicated  that  only  a  small  nucleus  of  traits  are 
perceived  differently  by  the  authoritarian.  Thqr  were  as  follows  { 
dishonest,  weak,  passive,  submissive,  rational,  predictable,  aggressive, 
irrational,  unpredictable,  domineering,  defensive,  and  uninteresting. 
The  particular  shifts  in  meaning  were  related  to  the  authoritarian 
syndrome  and  found  to  be  conpatible. 
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Chapter  I 
INTRODUCTION 


The  Relation  of  Impression  Formation  to  Social  Perception 

Social  perception  is  one  oi  the  principal  areas  of  concern 
to  contempory  social  psychology.  Social  DercejfWoa  Anrolves  the 
processes  whereby  people  perceive  ^fieir  AmaJi  environnent  and  the 
relation  of  these  processes  %o  tnte]||aMonaft9ehal9o9.  As  sucR  aft 
stands  at  the  very  foundation  of  eacia^  p8yA>3.og)ai  However,  for  aV- 
its  centrality^  tMs  area  o^  Mhre^Lgatioiat^  flo9  4een  dlrectSy 
and  systematically  aifacked  untl^^aif^f  Beeg4^,  tftis  problem 
area  has  been  varlersly*  ftabeleA  eoMiaft  peteel{fBib»^  ^interpersonal 
perception,  anfi  person  perceptibl.  ffhe  %en%  aooi.dL  pefeeptTon  le 
probably  least  definite  of  all.  As  i’lae  ftecA  bae  pointed  out, 

''social  perception  is  usqj^  in  a'b  le^i  two  ^eiye^  lleferring,  on  tOe 
one  hand,  to  the  problem  of  the  social  fieterminattsn  of  perception^ 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  tile  problem  of  tha  pereaptftor  of  the 
social."  This  latter  sense  probably  relates  most  filrecfSyfto  the 
interests  of  social  psychology  and  involves  broadly  the  perception 
of  other  persons,  groups,  and  institutions.  Because  th^  are  more 
explicit  the  terms  person  perception  and  Inteipersonal  perception 
will  be  used  when  referring  to  the  processes  Involved  in  the 
perception  of  another  person  or  other  persons.  The  tern  perception 
Is  used  in  a  broad  sense  to  include  cognitions,  inferences,  and 
remembered  stimuli,  not  necessarily  present  in  sensation  at  the 
Bxmient.  In  this  connection  Taft  (i960)  prefers  the  term  person 

^For  example,  see  Bruner  and  Qoodman  (19U7)» 


Clmp'ber  I 
INTRODUCTION 

The  Relation  of  IrapreasioR  Formation  to  Social  Perception 

Social  perception  is  one  of  the  principal  areas  of  concern 
to  conten^jory  social  psychology.  Social  perception  involves  the 
processes  whereby  people  perceive  their  human  environment  and  the 
relation  of  these  processes  to  interpersonal  behavior.  As  such  it 
stands  at  the  very  foxindation  of  social  psyshology.  However,  foi’ 
its  centrality,  this  area  of  inve^.ga®5n  has  not  •Been  fl#lrec1€y 
and  systematically  attacked  untile  fairly  recently.  Aftis  problem 
area  has  been  variously  labeled  social  perceptiot^  ftiflerpersondL 
perception,  and  person  perception.  The  berm  soeanls  p^gcepti-on  4.8 
probably  least  definite  of  4M..  As  I'iac  Leod  po:|f0^ 

"socisB.  perception  is  used  in  at  %easb  two  se%ei^  ^eierrii^g^  t%4hai 
one  hand,  to  the  problem  of  the  social  determination  ef 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  problem  o#  bRe  perceptioa  of  Hhe 
social."  This  latter  sense  probably  relates  mo^  tirectSy  to  the 
Interests  of  social  psychology  and  InvdLves  Broadly  bhe  perc^tSon 
of  other  persons,  groups,  aid  institutions.  Because  th^  a»e  nor* 
eiqplieit  the  terms  person  peremption  and  Interpersonal  perception 
will  be  used  when  referring  to  the  processes  involved  in  the 
perception  of  another  person  or  other  persons.  The  term  perception 
is  used  In  a  broad  sense  to  Include  cognitions,  inferences,  and 
remembered  stimuli,  not  necessarily  present  in  sensation  at  the 
moment.  In  this  connection  Taft  (1960)  prefers  the  term  person 

^For  exaii;)le,  see  Bruner  and  Goodman  (19U7)* 
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cognition  because  It  frees  us  "to  use  the  great  body  of  material  that 
has  been  acctmmlated  on  the  cognition  of  objects  •  •  •  It  implies  a 
more  active  process  of  knowing  than  perception,  and  it  enables  us  to 
embrace  an  inference  model  of  how  we  know  percale."  Heider  (19^8 
on  the  other  hand,  suggests  that  perception  has  a  broader  meaning 
which  subsumes  the  cognizing  processes  involved. 

Also,  Allport  (19^5)  has  presented  a  trenchant  statement  of 
some  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  selection  of  terminology: 

As  a  first  approximation,  let  us  say  that  it 
[perception]  has  something  to  do  with  our  awareness 
of  the  objects  or  conditions  about  us.  It  is  dependent 
to  a  large  extent  iqx>n  the  is^ressions  these  objects 
make  \pon  our  senses.  It  is  the  way  things  look  to  us, 
or  the  way  they  sotuid,  feel,  taste,  or  smell.  But 
perception  also  involves,  to  some  degree,  an  uxxier- 
standing  awareness,  a  "meaning"  or  a  "recognition"  of 
these  objects.  •  •  •  Thus,  we  can  include  all  the 
senses  and  can  interpret  perception  as  covering  the 
awareness  of  complex  environmental  situations  as  well 
as  of  single  objects.  Though  some  psychologists 
tend  to  assign  this  last  consideration  to  cognition 
rather  than  to  perception  the  two  processes  are  so 
closely  intertwinod  that  it  would  scarcely  be 
fetusible,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  theory, 
to  consider  one  of  them  in  isolation  from  the 
other,  (p,  lU.). 

For  the  present  purposes,  the  terms  person  perception  and 
interpersonal  perception  shall  be  \j8ed  to  designate  all  the  different 
ways  we  have  of  getting  to  know  others,  from  direct  perc^tlon  to 
e}q)llclt  inference. 

Burner  and  Tagiurl  (195U)  have  produced  a  discerning  integration 
of  rq>resentatlonal  studies  in  the  area  of  person  perception  and 
have  grouped  the  studies  into  three  categrorios:  (a)  the  Z'ecognltlon 
of  emotions  in  othors,  (b)  the  accuracy  of  appraisals  of  other 
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personalities,  and  (c)  the  process  by  which  personality  inpresslons 

are  formed.  They  conclude  that  the  current  trend  in  research 

•  .  .appears  to  be  in  the  direction  of  investigating 
what  kinds  of  organized  iii;>re8sion8  are  formed  under 
varying  conditions  of  cue,  role,  set,  and  prior 
information.  There  appears  to  be  a  deenqphasis  of 
Interest  in  the  nature  of  judgmental  accuracy,  and 
a  renewed  en^hasis  of  interest  in  the  judging 
process.  .  ,  (195U,  p.  6U8.) 

Tagiuri  (i960)  has  subsequently  stated  some  of  the  reasons 
for  this  shift  in  en^hasis. 

If  we  look  at  the  psychological  literature  that 
has  e]q>llcitly  addressed  itself  to  the  problem  of 
person  perception,  we  find  that,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  the  bulk  of  it  is  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  accuracy.  Psychologists  working  in  this 
area  turned  to  quantification  prematurely.  In  so 
doing  they  were  caught  in  a  veritable  jungle  of 
artifacts.  .  .  {i960,  p.  176.) 


The  Elements  of  Impression  Formation 

An  analysis  of  the  processes  involved  in  forming  impressions 
of  others  leads  to  a  consideration  of  several  factors:  (a)  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Impression  is  made,  (b)  the  type 
of  data  available  to  the  percelver,  (c)  the  characteristics  of  the 
perceiver,  (d)  the  characteristics  of  the  object  person,  and  (e)  the 
type  of  judgment  called  for.  From  the  above,  three  major  elements 
are  dlstlngiilshable,  and  they  can  be  stated  in  the  form  of  a  paradigm 
as  follows:  an  obseirver.  Judge,  or  percelver  (p)  forms  an  inpression 
of  a  stlmuluis  person  or  object  person  (o)  in  a  particular  situation 
(s).  Each  element  makes  a  very  definite  contribution  to  the  resultant 
impression  formed.  A  perceiver  does  not  have  to  know  much  about  a 
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person  to  know  how  he  feels  alter  the  loss  of  a  loved  one.  And 
quite  apart  from  the  situational  cues  a  percelver  can  soon 
perceive  the  relative  pleasantness  of  an  Individual.  Furthermore, 
given  the  con^lexlty  and  anibigulty  of  persons  and  situations,  the 
percelver  can  and  does  introject  a  source  of  variation  into  the 
^stan.  Some  persons  see  others  as  being  relat .el:'  frlendi#’ 
while  other  individuals  perceive  the  whole  world  through  a 
Jaundiced 


Qualities.  Determinants,  and  Consequences  of  Impression  Formation 
In  order  to  understand  the  goals  involved  in  investigating 
in^jression  formation,  Hastorf,  Richardson,  and  Dombusch  (1958) 
identify  three  primary  and  interrelated  aspects  of  the  process. 

It  is  through  their  analysis  that  an  understanding  of  liiqprcsslon 
formation  may  be  gained.  The  three  primary  aspects  are  as  follows: 

1.  What  are  the  qualities  of  experience  in  social 
perc^tlon?  We  are  interested  here  in  the  esq^erlences 
one  has  of  other  people  In  social  situations  which 
are  reflected  in  the  verbal  categories  one  enploys 

in  talking  about  other  people. 

2.  What  are  the  determinants  of  these  specific 
esqieriences?  We  use  determinants  in  the  sense  of 
correlates  of  these  e^qperiences  in  terms  of  the 
variables  of  social  psychology,  for  exanqple,  status, 
occ\q>atlon,  or  certain  facets  of  individual  personality. 

3*  V^t  are  the  consequences  of  a  specific  perception? 

•  .  .the  consequences  of  these  experiences  for  other 
types  of  behavior.  (1958,  p.  55.) 

In  other  words,  we  should  be  interested  in  specifying  (a)  the 

content  of  ln;)ressions  formed  by  a  particular  £  of  a  particular 

o  in  a  particular  s,  (b)  the  general  processes  by  which  £  makes 

inferences,  (c)  the  percelver  attributes  leading  to  individual 


differences  In  the  Inferences  that  £'s  make^  and  (d)  the  relevance 
or  consequences  of  the  resultant  Impressions  for  other  aspects  of 
Interpersonal  behavior.  That  Is,  when  we  form  on  impression  of 
others,  we  refer  mostly  to  observations  about  their  Intentions, 
attitudes,  purposes,  and  traits.  Principal  among  these  are  the 
person's  traits,  and  many  of  the  other  attri’  utes  are  often  reduced 
to  traits.  We  say  that  a  person  is  friendly,  fearful,  boastful, 
b':aitant,  aggressive,  etc. 

Qualities  of  Impressions  and  Their  Relations — Trait  Inference 

Basically,  a  person  can  be  described,  as  a  plyslcal  stimulus, 
strictly  in  terms  of  physical  attributes,  organized  spatially  and 
temporally.  However,  our  initial  formulations  of  anotl»er  person 
are  consistently  of  a  psychological  nature  and  are  inferred  from 
the  mass  of  plyslcal  attributes  that  are  presented.  Furthermore, 
we  receive  Information  relative  to  only  a  limited  number  of  personality 
characteristics.  And  since  our  behavior  in  social  situations  is 
governed  to  a  large  extent  by  our  perceptions  of  the  other  person. 

It  is  necessary  to  rely  on  an  ability  to  extrapolate  from  available 
Information  to  other  unknown  aspects  of  the  other  person.  Suppose 
that  we  are  informed  or  perceive  directly  a  given  trait  or  group  of 
traits.  We  infer  from  the  information  or  perception  what  additional 
traits  he  may  have.  And  it  is  likely  that  we  do  so  in  some 
characteristic  way. 

A  person  must  have  some  relatively  stable  scheme  of  expectations 
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and  anticipations  about  others  which  is  gradu£illy  built  ,  up  through 
experience  and  through  which  the  experienced  qualities  of  a  particular 
person  are  derived.  This  scheme  may  be  thought  of  as  the  set  of 
Inferential  relatlonsMps  among  e}q)erienced  attributes  and  traits 
which  exist  for  an  individual.  This  set  of  expected  relations  among 
traits  constitutes  what  has  been  variously  called  an  izxilvidual's 
"inplicit  theory  of  personality,”  his  ”lay  conception  of  personality,” 
his  "personality  space,”  his  "layman's  psychodynamics,"  or  his 
"naive  psychology."  (Bnuier,  Shapiro,  &  Tagiuri,  1958;  Bruner  & 
Tagiurl,  195U;  Cronbach,  1955*  1958;  Hastorf,  Richardson,  & 

Oombusch,  1958;  Hays,  1958;  Heider,  1958.) 

Thus,  we  may  be  informed  that  a  person  is  generous  and 
infer  that  he  is  also  thoughtful.  One  the  other  hand  his  generosity 
may  tell  us  little  about  his  honesty.  Undoubtedly,  difference's  in 
the  structure  of  this  implicit  personality  theory  exist  within  a 
particular  culture  and  probably  to  an  even  greater  extent  between 
cvdtures.  For  exanple,  to  s(»ne  people  intelligence  may  suggest 
warmth  and  wit.  But  to  other  people  intelligence  may  be  associated 
with  sarcasm  and  coldness. 

A  large  body  of  literature  exists  on  the  Judgment  of  facial 
expressions .  The  line  of  experimentation  probably  began  with  a  study 
by  Boring  and  Tlchener  (1923 }•  They  prepared  a  number  of  inter¬ 
changeable  features  and  conpounded  them  into  360  profile  drawings 
of  the  human  face.  Interestingly,  percelvers  had  no  difficulty  in 
seeing  the  units  as  conveying  intelligible  expressions.  Sub8equ«Hxt 
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experiments  liave  been  conducted  by  Schloeberg's  students  and  others. 
For  a  review  of  relevant  articles  in  this  area  up  to  19Sh  see 
Woodworth  and  Schlosberg  (195U).  The  details  relating  to  studies 
of  facial  expression  are  not  closely  related  to  the  present  studty 
and  will  not  be  considered  in  any  further  detail. 


Determinants  of  Particular  QiiAHties  of  Impressions 

Secord  (1958)  has  investigated  the  general  and  ideosyncratic 
Inference  processes  in  inpression  formation  based  upon  facial 
features.  It  is  informative  to  rqjort  the  determinants  that  are 
relevant  for  the  type  of  situation  that  he  used.  The  foUoifing 
five  kinds  of  inference  processes  were  presented: 

1.  Tenporal  extension.  The  percelver  regards  a 
momentary  characteristic  of  the  person  as  if  it 
were  an  enduring  attribute. 

2.  Parataxis.  The  percelver  generalizes  from  a 
previous  interpersonal  situation  with  a  significant 
other  to  an  interpersonal  situation  with  a  new 
object  person. 

3.  Categorization.  The  percelver  uses  cues  to  place 
the  object  person  in  a  category,  which  is  associated 
with  certain  personality  attributes. 

U.  Functional  inference.  The  percelver  infers  that 
some  aspect  of  the  object  person  f\u)ctions  in  a 
partlc\;ilar  manner;  from  this  he  assumes  that  the 
individual  pocseses  an  aasooiated  attribute. 

5.  Mettphorlcal  generalization,  llie  percelver  makes 
an  abstract  generalization  based  vpon  an  analogy 
between  aome  dttwtable  characteristic  of  the  object 
person  and  a  personality  attribute,  (1958,  pp,  313-31U.) 

These  represent  general  determinants  of  the  inferential  process 

occurlng  when  the  percelver  is  required  to  make  Inferences  or  form 

an  liipression  in  an  iirpoverished  situation  such  as  in  facial  perception. 

Those  determinants  that  account  for  individual  differences  are  given 
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as  (a)  deviant  position  on  a  cultural  stereotTpe,  (b)  various  kinds 
of  parataxlc  distortions,  (c)  use  of  categories  based  upon  cues 
having  personal  significance  to  the  percelver,  (d)  the  more  general 
cognitive  attitudes  or  means  of  schematizing  which  the  perceiver 
utilizes*  Also  relevant  are  various  kinds  of  motivational  deterndnantSy 
two  of  which  were  described  as  projection  (the  attribution  of  one's 
characteristics,  traits,  or  motives  to  another  person  in  order  to 
avoid  recognizing  them  in  oneself)  and  autistic  perception  (distorting 
the  object  person  in  the  direction  of  a  desired  end)*  Conspicuotisly 
absent  from  Secord's  account  is  a  consideration  of  those  numerous 
other  personality,  background,  and  sociological  determinants 
suggested  by  Hastorf,  Richardson,  and  Dombusch  (1958)*  Besides 
cognitive  style  or  attitude  and  unconscious  motives,  a  person's 
interests,  intelligence,  personality,  and  family  background  are  a 
few  of  the  many  determinants  that  probably  affect  the  type  of  ixiferences 
made.  Certainly,  the  possible  contribution  of  a  number  of  widely 
differing  personality  and  sociological  variables  to  the  process  of 
making  trait  inferences  needs  to  be  investigated. 

Individual  Differences  in  Trait  Inferences 

While  there  has  been  considerable  evolution  toward  a  more 
desirable  and  conplex  treatment  of  an  individual's  perceptual 
structure  or  "perceptual  space,"  there  has  been  virtually  no  concern 
for  the  investigation  of  the  "role  of  individual  differences"  in 
these  phenomena.  Addressing  themselves  to  the  nature  of  most  previous 
inquiries  into  the  nature  of  peroqptual  structures  of  individuals. 

Tucker  and  Hesslck  (I960)  point  out  that  two  alternative  procedures 
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have  been  employed  in  dealing  with  groups  of  individuals,  first, 

"to  develop  results  for  the  average  person  in  each  group,"  and 
second,  "to  work  with  each  person  separately."  Several  limitations 
of  these  two  methods  are  discussed.  The  first  "may  lead  to  an  easy 
but  {osslbly  false  interpretation  of  taking  .  .  .  the  average  person 
to  describe  ...  each  individual."  And  the  second  requires  extensive 
observations  to  obtain  stable  individual  results,  and  it  leads  to 
difficulty  in  describing  results  for  groups  of  Individuals  and  in 
conparing  several  Individuals  and  groups.  Tucker  and  Messlck  discuss 
a  particularly  relevant  problem  with  the  first  procedure  in  that 
"when  conparlsons  have  been  attempted  between  perc^tual  structures 
for  several  groups  having  presumably  diverse  orientations  to  the 
stimuli,  a  common  experience  has  been  that  only  subtle  differences 
in  these  structures  have  been  observed.  .  ."  (cf.  Abelson,  1955; 

Messick,  1956b,  1960a.)  "It  may  be  that  there  are  extensive  differences 
between  individuals  as  to  perceptueLL  structure  but  that  we  have  not 
yet  discovered  how  to  sort  people  into  contrasting  groups  which 
would  have  different  perceptual  structures  for  their  average 
persons."  (I960,  pp.1-2.) 

Tucker  and  Messlck  (1960)  then  develop  a  procedure  designed 
to  yield  "types"  of  perceptual  spaces  or  "different  points  of  view 
about  stimulus  similarity."  In  the  method  a  matrix  consisting  of 
simllaid.'^  measures  for  pairs  of  stimuli  for  different  individuals 
is  subjected  to  a  type  of  factor  analysis  based  on  a  procedure 
developed  by  Eckart  and  Young  (1936).  The  analysis  yields  dimensions 
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of  Tarlety  among  the  individuals  and  also  measures  of  similarily 
for  pairs  of  stimuli  for  "idealized  individuals"  which  represent  the 
dimensions  obtained  in  the  factor  analysis* 

A  preliminary  experiment  has  been  conducted  utilizing  the 
above  procedures  (Messick,  1960a;  Tucker  &  Messick,  I960)*  An  analysis 
of  Judged  similarity  in  political  thinking  was  performed  for  four 
types  of  Individuals:  liberal  Democrats  in  favor  of  labor;  oonseivative 
Donocrats  in  favor  of  management;  liberal  R^ubllcans  in  favor  of 
labor;  and  conservative  Republicans  in  favor  of  managen'ent*  The 
stimuli  consisted  of  all  possible  pairs  of  a  list  of  20  promlnant 
political  figures. 

It  was  found  that  three  dimensions  accounted  for  most  of  the 
individual  differences*  Azul  all  individuals  bad  large,  positive 
values  on  the  first  dimension  that  were  spproximately  equal*  In  terms 
of  the  remaining  two  dimensiozm,  there  seemed  to  be  three  idealized 
individuals,  (A,  B,  and  C),  represented  at  the  intersections  of  the 
three  lines  of  a  triangle  which  seemed  to  include  the  entire  groiq> 
of  points  in  the  plot  of  factor  II  with  factor  III.  A  transfonnation 
matrix,  T,  was  determined  which  provided  coefficients  for  the 
individuals  and  for  the  stimulus  pairs  in  terms  of  the  idealised 
individuals*  farther  analysis  of  the  coefficients  for  the  idealized 
individuals  indicated  differences  in  complexity  between  that*  The 
method  appears  tc  be  aactramely  suitable  for  the  analysis  of  individual 
differences  in  the  perceived  relationships  between  traits* 
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Another  experiment  en^lqylng  the  procedures  suggested  hy 
Tucker  and  Messlck  (i960)  has  been  repoirted  in  a  recent  article  by 
Triandls  and  Trlandls  (1962).  Th^  were  Interested  in  determining 
the  factors  that  underlie  the  social  distaxuse  responses  of  high  and 
low  social  distance  subjects  from  both  the  Greek  and  American 
cultures.  Three  significant  factors  were  obtained*^" evalxiatlve,” 
"race,"  and  "religion."  A  three-dimensional  plot  of  the  stimuli 
used  in  the  social  distance  questionnaire  was  made  in  terms  of  their 
obtained  coefficients  on  the  three  factors.  All  white,  same  religion 
stimuli  were  located  in  the  same  area  of  the  factor  space  and  were 
very  close  to  the  observer.  All  white,  different  religion  stimuli 
were  clustered  together  in  a  different  area  of  the  space  resulting 
from  differences  on  the  religion  and  evaluative  factors.  They  were 
at  a  medium  distance  from  the  observer.  All  Negro  stimuli  were 
densely  located  in  an  area  resulting  frcmi  a  shift  in  race  and 
evaluative  loadings.  They  were  less  well  differentiated  with 
respect  to  religion  and  were  located  far  away  from  the  observer. 

The  analysis  also  permitted  an  examination  of  the  factor 
scores  or  individual  coefficients  on  the  three  factors.  The  findings 
showed  that  the  low  social  distance  subjects  for  bothi cultures  were 
low  on  the  race  and  religion  factors  and  high  on  evaluation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Greek  high  social  distance  subjects  were  "only  slightly 
high  on  the  race  factor  but  quite  high  on  the  religion  factor." 

The  American  subjects  were  low  on  the  religion  factor  and  quite 
high  on  the  race  factor.  These  results  are  interesting  in  that 
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they  point  to  "the  baalo  differences  of  eo^hasls  on  race  and  religion 
in  the  two  cultures." 

Detenninants  of  Individual  Differences  in  Trait  Inferences 

Once  having  delineated  certain  individual  differences  in  the 

stxnicture  of  trait  Inferences,  there  remain  two  succeeding  phases 

of  interest:  (a)  investigations  of  some  of  the  possible  determinants 

of  the  obtained  individual  differences,  viz.,  personality  and 

sociological  factors;  and  (b)  an  examination  of  the  consequences  of 

2 

holding  different  viewpoints  regarding  trait  relationships.  In 
much  of  the  research  on  person  perception  an  analysis  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  percelver  is  neglected  and  iiqplicltly  assigned  to 
variance.  Some  recoxt  exceptions  to  this  tendency  are  the  discussions 
of  Cronbach  (1958)  and  Taft  (1955)  wherein  attention  is  directed 
to  this  iiqportant  area.  Because  of  limitations  i;ttached  to  the 
present  research,  investigations  shall  be  carried  through  part  (a) 
above.  While  it  would  be  Interesting  to  extend  the  study  to  enoonpass 
part  (b),  as  well  as  to  other  topics  to  be  discussed  in  subsequent 
chapters,  the  magnitude  of  doing  so  places  it  beyond  the  limitations 
of  this  research,  and  the  investigator  will  have  to  be  content  to 
reserve  them  as  topics  for  subsequent  research. 

A  meager  numbor  of  studies  are  reported  in  the  literature 
which  relate  to  the  determinaxxts  of  individual  differences  in 
person  pero^tlon.  The  bulk  of  those  will  be  reported  in  the  iMfxt 

2 

Closely  related  to  these  vested  goals  is  the  statesMnt  ty  Croobaoh 
that  ".  .  .theories  of  peircq)tttal  response  sho'ild  take  into  account 
the  traits  being  perceived,  the  constant  tendenolss  in  this  paroslver 
with  respect  to  those  traits,  and  fixuQly  the  effect  of  tbs  partioular 
other  as  a  social  .stimulus  to  this  peroeiver."  (1958,  pp.  375«378«) 
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chapter  covering  a  "Reviev  of  the  literature."  However,  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  deteznlnaxits  investigated  as  well  as  their  association 
with  person  perception,  two  studies  will  briefly  be  reported  here* 

*  Jones  (19^3)  found,  using  the  California  F  scale  (Adorno, 
fVenkel-Brunswik,  Levinson,  tc  Sanford,  1900} ,  that  low  authoritarians 
are  generally  more  sensitive  than  high  authoritarians  to  variations 
in  the  psychological  characteristics  of  the  stimulus  person  and  more 
Inclined  tc  pass  judgment* 

Another  study  demonstrating  the  relationship  between  the 
personality  characteristics  of  the  perceiver  and  the  structure  of 
trait  relationships  was  conducted  by  Hill  (1956).  It  was  found  that 
the  centrality  of  a  trait  was  detennined  not  only  by  invariant 
'  characteristics  of  inferred  trait  relationships,  but  also  by  the 

personality  characteristics  of  judges.  J\xiges,  who  themselved  scored 

•  high  in  sociability  on  the  Gordon  Personality  Schedule,  were  prone 
to  consider  this  trait  as  "central,"  while  those  who  scored  lew  on 
sociability  did  not  consider  it  as  "central." 

A  Statement  of  the  Present  Research  Problem 

The  present  research  is  directed  toward  the  problem  of  relating 
individual  differences  in  perceived  personality  trait  relationship 
to  certain  personality  and  sociological  determinants.  The  analytic 
procedure  developed  by  Tucker  and  Messick  (1960)  will  be  utilized 
‘  to  determine  types  of  structures  associated  with  inferred  trait 

relations  lilps  or  Idealized  individuals  relating  to  perceived 


Ill 
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personality  trait  similarity.  The  idealized  Individuals  r^resenting 
individual  differences  in  perceived  personality  trait  relationships 
will  be  related  to  a  number  of  sociological,  background,  and  personality 
determinants  through  correlational  analyses.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  span  as  extensively  as  possible  the  "personality  space"  relating 
to  the  description  of  individuals  and  to  san^le  what  appear  on  an 
a  priori  basis  to  be  the  more  relevant  sociological  variables.  The 
rationale  for  selection  and  the  description  of  the  various  measuring 
devices  en^lpyed  are  given  in  Chapter  III,  "The  Measuring  Instruments." 


3 

'^In  the  foregoing  discussion  trait  Ijiference,  trait  ia^llcatlon,  and 
trait  similarity  have  been  used  as  in  ter  changeable  expressions.  It'alt 
inference  and  trait  liqplicatlon  are  probably  different  sides  of  the 
same  coin.  However,  there  might  be  some  argument  as  to  their  equality 
with  trait  similarity.  Trait  similarity  represents  a  rating  of  the 
degree  of  similarity  that  two  given  stimuli  have  to  each  other,  while 
trait  implication  and  trait  inference  refer  to  the  situation  where 
only  one  stimulus  is  given  and  the  probability  that  another  stimulus 
will  be  inferred  and  the  similarity  of  that  Inferred  stimulus  to 
the  given  stimulus  is  wanted.  In  other  words,  trait  similarity 
describes  a  special  case  of  trait  inference,  that  is,  when  the 
probability  that  one  trait  will  be  Inferred  from  the  other  is  unity. 
Since  the  probability  that  one  trait  will  be  Inferred  tram  another 
is  likely  to  be  very  closely  related  to  the  similarity  between  traits, 
they  will  be  used  somewlat  interchangeably  throughout  the  remainder 
of  this  piper. 


Chapter  II 
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REVIiSM  OP  THE  HTERATURE 

Introduotion  to  Review  of  the  Literature 

In  the  review  that  follows  an  attor^t  will  be  made  to  consider 
representative  studies  dealing  with  trait  inference^  individual 
differences  In  trait  inference,  and  determinants  of  individiial 
differences  in  trait  inference  in  the  area  of  in^resslon  formation* 

This  means  that  studies  concerning  such  stimuli  as  facial  features 
will  not  be  Included.  Rather  the  interest  is  in  confining  the  coverage 
to  include  those  studies  where  (a)  the  object  person's  characteristics 
are  restricted  as  far  as  possible  to  the  traits  that  he  possesses 
and  (b)  the  percelver's  task  is  to  make  direct  inferences  from  the 
given  traits  or  trait-names  to  other  trait-names.  The  above  restrictions 
focus  as  closely  as  the  present  literature  permits  on  the  existent 
knowledge  concerning  perceived  or  expected  relations  between  tr€dt- 
names,^  Many  of  the  studies  will  be  quite  peripheral  to  the  present 
research,  having  only  an  indirect  bearing  upon  it.  However,  it  is 
felt  that  they  will  serve  not  only  to  embed  this  research  in  the 
stream  of  related  research  activities,  but  may  lead  to  a  more  con;>re- 
hensive  view  of  this  Ir^ortant  research  area. 

Some  time  ago  Allport  (1937)  noted  that  short  ejqposxire  to  a 
conplex  pattern  of  stimulation  was  cfpable  of  producing  definite 
opinions  in  the  observer  and  the  process  occurred  very  rapidly*  He 
also  indicated  that  in  the  Judgment  of  personality,  three  factors  were 

^he  scattered  Utet'ature  in  this  connection  has  been  particularly 
sparce  in  theoretical  contributions  axid  has  led  Cronb.ach  (1956)  to 
comment  on  the  general  area  of  interpersonal  percq>tlon  that  it  la 
"Interesting,  statistically  significant,  and  eixasperatingly  Inconsistent*" 
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operating:  (a)  the  ability  of  the  judge,  (b)  the  trait  being  Judged, 
and  (c)  the  "open"  character  of  the  rater.  Thus,  Allport  observed 
two  Is^jortant  aspects  of  other  person  judgments,  the  stimulus 
characteristics  and  the  Intrapersonal  processes.^  The  following 
studies  will  be  organized  around  these  two  focal  points. 

Stimulus  Characteristics 

While  early  work  In  person  perception  was  concerned  with  both 
aspects,  percelver  and  stimuli,  they  concentrated  upon  accuracy  of 
judgment  and  its  correlation  with  other  measures  obtained  from  the 
judges.  A  shift  In  eo^hasis  to  the  perceptual  nature  of  the  other 
person  judgments  embodied  in  in^resslon  formation  was  started  by 
Asch  (191:6,  1952).  And  so  a  discussion  of  trait  inference  in  Inpression 
formation  must  logically  begin  with  his  pioneering  efforts.  Because 
of  its  iiqrartance  intrinsically  and  in  influencing  subsequent  research, 
it  will  be  reported  in  some  detail. 

Some  theoretical  posslbilites  for  describing  the  process  of 
io^ression  formation  were  presented  and  discussed  which  can  be  resolved 
into  two  basic  types  t  "additive"  and  "dlynamlc."  The  additive  type 
considers  the  total  in^ession  of  the  perceived  person  as  the  stsb  of 
several  independent  is^ressions.  The  dynamic  type  says  that  "we  form 
an  iflf>re8sion  of  the  entire  person,"  or  ".  .  .we  try  to  get  at  the  root 
of  the  personality.  This  would  imply  that  the  traits  are  perceived  in 

^Thls  is  in  agreement  with  the  paradlm  of  pei'son  perception  discussed 
in  the  "Introduction."  A  percelver  (p}  observes,  perceives,  or  judges 
an  object  person  (o)  in  a  particular  situation  (s).  Hence,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  conplete  peroqjtual  process  involves  an  understanding 
of  the  intra-percelver  process  and  an  understanding  of  the  stimulus 
configuration  presented  by  the  object  person  and  situation. 
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relation  to  each  other  in  their  proper  place  within  the  given  pereoxiallty. 

To  demonstrate  the  organized  nature  of  impressions  of  personality 
and  the  Inadequacy  of  the  slnple  additive  model,  Asch  performed  a 
series  of  ten  eoqperlments.  They  were  designed  to  show  how  such 
qualities  as  "wamth!*  and  ’'intelligence"  nay  have  various  meanings 
when  embedded  in  different  contexts  or  combinations  of  trait-names  and 
how  they  in  turn  affect  the  total  "ispression"  of  the  conbination. 

They  can  be  classified  into  the  following  categories  as  to  experimental 

e 

condition:  (a)  alteration  of  a  trait  series  and  how  it  affects  the 
relative  "centrality"  of  a  trait,  (b)  alteration  of  the  ixiitial  trait 
in  a  series  and  the  primacy  effect  (the  setting  iqp  of  directional 
tonal  qualities  in  the  remaining  traits  in  the  series),  (c)  presentation 
without  forewarning  to  the  subjects  of  a  second  series  of  trait-zuuaes 
to  be  Included  in  a  "total  impression"  with  an  initial  trait  series 
to  which  the  subjects  had  already  cospleted  an  initial  iJipression, 

(d)  sinplificatlon  of  trait  series,  and  (e)  overlapping  of  trait-names 
from  series  to  series  and  the  similarity  of  the  impressions  formed. 

The  basic  procedure  consisted  of  presenting  a  series  of  trait- 
names  "that  belong  to  a  particular  person"  (i,e.,  the  "stimulus  list") 
and  requiring  the  subject  to  perform  two  tasks,  (a)  write  a  sketch 
of  the  "particular  person,"  aixi  then  (b)  select  from  a  checklist  of 
pairs  of  opposite  traits  the  terras  that  best  fitted  the  impression 
formed.  One  eaq;>erlmeiit}  which  has  subsequently  been  called  the  "Warm  - 
Cold  Experiment"  in  various  investigation!^  consisted  of  presenting  to 
the  subjects  two  stimulus  lists,  identical  emoept  that  in  the  second 
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series  "cold"  was  substituted  for  "warm."  The  result  was  that  in  the 
second  list  there  was  a  radical  change  In  the  Judgment  of  the  other 
traits  in  the  list.  The  fact  that  the  changes  were  not  uniformly 
evalxMitive  for  all  traits  was  considered  evidence  for  rejecting  an 
"additive-type"  model.  In  other  words,  "the  given  characteristics 
do  not  all  have  the  same  weight  for  the  subject."  It  was  also 
obsejrved  that  "the  weight  of  a  given  characteristic  varies—within 
limits — from  subject  to  subject," 

Asch's  general  conclusions  were  "that  characteristics  are 
perceived  in  their  dynamic  relations;  that  central  qualities  are 
discovered,  leading  to  the  distinction  between  them  and  peripheral 
qualities;  that  relations  of  harmony  and  contradiction  are  observed." 

Of  particular  interest  is  his  statement  that  "we  have  not  dealt  in 
this  investigation  with  the  role  of  individual  differences,  of  which 
the  most  obvious  would  be  the  effect  of  the  subject's  own  personal 
qualities  on  the  nat\ire  of  his  in^ressions."  (19U6,  p.  283.)  Thus, 
a  case  is  clearly  made  for  the  necessity  of  investigating  individual 
differences  in  jj^ression  formation  and  the  subject's  personal 
characteristics  as  determinants  of  those  individual  differences.  It 
is  Interestlxig  that  these  would  remain  as  sane  of  the  pzdnclpal  goals 
in  person  perception  a  little  more  than  a  decade  later  (cf.  Hastorf, 
Richardson,  &  Dombusch,  1958). 

Another  Oestaltist,  Luchins  (19U8),  has  severely  orltloiaed 
Asch,  asking  how  his  procedure  "fulfills  the  Gestalt  principle  of 
being  guided  in  the  construction  of  experimental  design  by  the  'concrete 
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nature'  of  the  things  studied."  The  most  important  criticisms  were 

that  Asch's  methods  made  no  provision  for  the  following:  livings 

organized  people,  opportunity  for  interaction  between  "observer  and 

observed,  out  of  which  grows  an  in^ression;"  and  the  dyxiamic,  chaxiglng 

time-space  manifold  in  which  the  inqpresslon  forms  and  grows. 

It  is  further  argued  that  "in  the  judgments  of  actual  people 

the  observer  need  not  necessarily  perceive  diverse  characteristics. 

His  impression  of  a  person  may  form  before  he  is  aware  of  distinct 

characteristics  and  need  not  be  the  result  of  organizing  these." 

Furthermore,  Luchins  replicated  one  of  Asch's  experiments  and  reported 

that  his  "results  differed  sharply  from  those  Asch  fouxvi."  (p.  321.) 

In  a  general  way  Tagiurl  (I960)  has  reacted  to  objections 

regarding  the  relevance  of  "simplified  and  dehumanized  situations" 

to  tlie  study  of  person  perception.  He  has  stated  that 

•  •  •  the  real  issue  is  not  one  of  relevance  but  of 
what  the  investigator  does  with  the  information  he 
obtains.  If  he  uses  it  as  a  source  of  insights  which  he 
tests  as  best  he  can  on  actual  persons,  or  if  he  uses 
the  simple  situations  to  test  hypotheses  developed 
from  observing  real  people,  then,  I  think,  the  approach 
is  both  fruitful  and  sound,  (i960,  p.  192.) 

Not  only  have  other  investigators  substantiated  Ash's  results, 

but  also  experimental  findings  have  supported  the  transition  of  his 

findings  with  fictitious  persons  to  actual  persons.  Objecting  to 

Asch's  sampling  procedures,  particularly  with  respect  to  sex  and 

geographical  factors,  Mensh  and  Wishner  (19U7)  rqplloated  two  of 

Asch's  e3q>eriments .  In  the  first  eoq>eriment,  two  lists  of  seven 

words  identical  with  the  exception  that  one  list  contained  the 
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trait-name  "warn"  while  the  other  list  contained  the  trait-name  "cold" 
were  presented,  respectively,  to  two  groups.  In  the  second  experiment 
"warm"  and  "cold"  were  used  in  two  other  lists  different  from  each 
other.  The  findings  corroborated  those  of  Asch  in  that  central  traits 
affect  ceirtaln  other  traits,  but  not  all;  central  traits  may  becone 
peripheral  and  peripheral  traits  may  become  central,  depending  on 
the  context;  and  the  relative  weights  of  the  traits  depend  on  their 
interaction.  ^ 

Kelley  (19‘JO)  eji^jloyed  the  "warm-cold"  procedure  in  an 
e]q)erlment  where  students  were  to  rate  a  real  instructor  whom  they 
met  after  they  had  been  briefly  informed  as  to  what  type  of  person 
he  was.  Half  of  the  students  were  told,  among  other  things,  that  he 
was  warn,  and  the  other  half  that  he  was  cold.  Kelley  found  substantially 
the  same  effect  reported  by  Asph.  And  again  there  was  no  examination 
of  differences  that  may  have  existed  between  individuals* 

Bruner,  Shapiro,  and  Tagiurl  (1958)  have  also  attempted  to 
determine  variables  relevant  to  "lay  personality  theory."  These 
Investigators,  in  what  might  be  considered  an  evaluation  of  Asch's 
(19U6)  "additive  model,"  sought  to  determine  the  relation  between 
Inferences  made  from  single  traits  in  "isolation"  and  inferences  made 
from  the  same  traits  in  "combinat.  >n."  The  procedure  consisted  of 
presenting  one  or  more  traits  and  asking  the  subject  to  draw  inferences 
about  other  traits.  It  was  found  that  where  two  (or  two  out  of  three) 
traits  given  singly  point  in  the  same  inferential  direction,  the 
Influence  from  the  ooe^inatlon  of  two  (or  three)  will  point  in  the 
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same  direction.  Also,  where  two  traits  presented  singly  generate 
inferences  to  specific  traits  that  are  respectively,  positive  and 
negative,  the  combination  of  the  two  will  show  the  same  sign  as  the 
trait  that  in  isolation  led  to  the  larger  number  of  definite 
inferences  in  a  given  direction. 

So  in  contrast  to  Asch's  (19U6)  conclusions  regarding  the 
integration  of  trait  information,  that  traits  are  "dynamically" 
related  with  considerable  importance  attached  to  the  centrality  of 
a  trait,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  meaning  of  traits  in  isolation 
is  related  to  definite  operations  within  a  specified  universe  of 
inference  that  additively  relate  to  the  meaning  of  traits  in  combination. 
Asch's  rejection  of  the  possibilities  of  an  additive  model  may  have 
been  premattire.  Moreover,  if  Bruner  ^  al.  had  used  a  metid-c  (beyond 
the  mere  indication  of  direction)  and  considered  explicitly  the 
dimensionality  of  trait  relationships,  it  is  likely  that  even  clearer 
results  would  have  been  obtained. 

A  fiirther  indictment  against  the  essential  postulate  of  Asch's 
fozmulation,  that  the  final  impression  is  ui^redictable  from  any 
prior  knowledge  of  the  denotative  and  connotative  meaning  of  the 
elements  of  the  stimulus  list,  individually  or  in  ixiteraetion,  is 
presented  in  a  recent  article  by  V/ishner  (1960)«  Viewing  isqpresslon 
formation  as  concept  formation,  he  states  the  problem  of  analysis 
and  prediction  as  follows:  "what  effects  do  the  amount  and  types  of 
information  supplied  to  S  have  on  the  concept  formed?"  He  further 
states  that  in  order  to  predict  the  effect  "one  would  have  to  know 
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sconething  about  the  relationshipe  obtaining  between  the  various  items 
of  information  suppLied  to  a  subject  as  well  as  between  those  items 
and  the  matters  about  which  conc^ts  are  to  be  formed«"  The  study 
by  Bruner j  Shaplor^  and  Taglurl  (195S)  was  seen  to  be  inapplicable 
to  Asch's  situation  because  it  asked  "for  abstract  inferences  about 
words  rather  than  about  specific  persons"  and  because  "their  con^juta- 
tional  procedures  yield  results  which  may  be  peculiarly  d^endent 
on  their  particular  sair^jle." 

Wishner  asstnaes  that  the  ratings  made  by  the  perceivers  on  the 
check  list  are^t^endent  upon  the  intercorrelations  between  the 
individual  trait-names  in  the  stimulus  list  and  the  individual  items 
in  the  check  list.  A  number  of  studies  are  conducted  and  r^orted 
utilizing  this  approach.  Some  of  the  studies  rqjresent  application 
of  the  procedures  to  the  results  reported  by  Asch  (19U6)  and  by  Mensh 
and  Wishner  (l9U7)j  and  other  studies  rqiresent  application  to  new 
stimulus  lists  and  check  lists  designed  to  test  the  b|ypcthe?7S  more 
directly. 

An  analysis  of  Asch’s  "Warm-Cold"  ejqperijnent  showed  that  the 
large  differences  in  check  list  ratings  for  the  "Warm"  and  "Cold"  groups 
can  be  predicted  from  the  intercorrelations  independently  obtained 
between  each  trait  to  be  rated  and  "Warm-Cold."  "Warm-Cold"  correlates 
most  highly  with  those  items  in  the  check  list  which  showed  the  greatest 
differences  between  "Warm"  and  "Cold"  groins.  Therefore,  if  one  trait 
in  the  stimulus  list  is  to  be  varied,  and  if  it  is  relatively  uncorrelated 
with  the  other  traits  in  the  stimulus  list,  as  is  true  in  the  "Wamw 
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Cold"  experlnent,  the  effects  of  the  variation  will  be  a  function  of 
the  correlation  coefficients  between  that  stimulus  and  the  responses 
to  be  made.  Converseljr,  it  was  shown  that  the  items  in  the  check  list 
which  changed  relatively  little  as  a  function  of  "Warm-Cold"  tend  to  be 
more  highly  related  to  the  non  "Warm-Cold"  items  in  the  stimulus  list 
than  those  items  which  did  change. 

Similarly^  large  differences  were  obtajjied  between  stimulus 
groups  when  "Intelligent-Unintelligent"  and  "Blunt-Polite"  were  varied 
within  the  same  stimulus  context  as  used  for  "VJazm-Cold."  The  hgrpothesis 
was  supported  in  that  different  patterns  were  produced;  check  list 
items  most  highly  correlated  with  the  varied  stimulus  showed  the  greatest 
differences  between  groups.  The  results  were  the  same  Irrespective  of 
the  ordinal  position  of  the  altered  stimulus  in  the  stimulus  list, 
contrary  to  the  Gestalt  view  and  to  Asch'b  findings.  Therefore,  it  is 
conceivable  that  all  items  in  a  stimulus  li.st  could  be  "central"  in 
Asch's  sense  by  appropriate  manipulations  of  the  check  list  (in 
contrast  with  Asch's  method  which  consists  of  varying  the  stimulus 
list).  As  would  be  expected  luader  Wlshner's  assunptlons, 
when  the  trait  varied  is  correlated  with  the  other  items  in  the  stimulus 
list,  and  when  the  other  constant  items  in  the  stimulus  list  are 
correlated  with  the  traits  in  the  check  list,  rather  con^licated 
Interactions  occur. 

The  above  two  studies  by  Bruner,  Shepiro,  and  Tagiurl  (1958) 
and  Wlshner  (i960)  present  results  that  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  formation  of  an  iapresslon  is  a  function  of 
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interactions  which  produce  an  organized,  total  in^ression.  Their 
findings  support  an  additive  model  of  trait  in^lication,  in  the  sense 
that  a  formed  impression  is  predictable  from  the  trait-name  elements 
from  which  it  is  formed. 

Cofer  and  Dunn  (1952)  have  conducted  an  experiment  designed 
to  determine  the  effects  on  inpression  formation  when  the  Initial 
stimulus  is  perceived  as  incidental  or  Irrelevant  bjr  the  perceiver. 

To  disguise  the  nature  of  the  experiment  it  was  presented  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  retroactive  Inhibition.  Twelve  words  unrelated  to  personality 
traits  were  presented  on  a  memory  drum  for  serial  learning.  Two  grovps 
received  identical  lists  with  the  exception  that  the  fourth  word  was 
"waim"  for  one  groip  and  "cold”  for  the  other.  The  interpolated  task 
was  the  rating  of  twelve  pictures  of  different  men  on  eleven  traits  on 
a  seven  point  scale.  Four  of  the  traits  produced  significant  group 
differences— restrained  for  the  "cold"  groip  and  humorous,  humane, 
and  altruistic  for  the  "warm"  group.  The  authors  interpret  their 
findings  as  evidence  that  the  incidental  occurance  of  words  (eg., 

"warm"  or  "cold")  make  more  available  to  the  subjects  attitudes  that 
predispose  them  to  be  more  or  less  favorable  to  the  object  persons. 
Obviously,  not  all  the  results  r^orted  by  Asch  (19U6),  Kelley  (1950), 
and  Mensh  and  Wlshner  (19U7)  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  those  verbal 
processes  alone  because  of  the  quite  different  conditions  in  their  studies* 

Kjeldergaard  and  Jenkins  (1958)  have  "identified"  and  elaborated 
the  model  Isplicltly  used  by  Cofer  and  Dunn  (1952).  They  Identil^ 
it  as  the  "Representational  Mediating  Model,"  extensively  elaborated 
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upon  by  Osgood  (1953)*  However,  they  propose. that  an. glterDatlve.aodblf 
"The  Associative  Chaining  Model,"  "handles  the  data  Cof  the  Aschp-type 
experiments]  at  least  as  well  as  the  more  coir4}lex  mediation  model." 

They  performed  two  experiments:  explicating  the  Cofer  and  Dunn  experi¬ 
ment  enploylng  "more  appropriate"  statistical  analysis  and  an  alteration 
which  r^resented  a  closer  rapprochement  to  the  Asch  experiments.  No 
significant  effects  were  found  In  either.  It  appears  that  the  perceiver 
must  perceive  a  direct  relevance  of  attributes  to  the  object  person 
being  rated  before  those  attributes  can  affect  the  nature  of  the  ratings. 
However,  more  research  needs  to  be  done  In  this  area. 

Asch  (I9U6)  l^pothesized  that  the  first  adjective  in  a  series 
sets  up  a  directed  inpresslon  in  terms  of  which  the  later  adjectives 
are  interpreted,  that  is,  the  initial  inpresslon  acqviires  a  certain 
stability.  This  was  also  shown  by  Dailey  (I95l)  in  a  more  cooplicated 
Judging  situation.  After  Judges  had  first  come  to  a  personality 
formulation  on  the  basis  of  a  portion  of  the  total  information  available 
and  then  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  the  entire  material,  the  first 
inpressions  made  the  later  material  less  effective. 

Another  experiment  on  the  conflgural  nature  of  Ijipressions  and 
their  relative  cohesiveness  was  performed  by  Asch  (1952).  Subjects 
we'  3  asked  to  form  impressions  from  two  trait  lists:  "intelllgent- 
iivlustrious-iiipulsive"  and  "crltlcal-stubbom-envlous."  After  they 
had  formed  inpressions  of  two  separate  persons,  th^  were  instructed 
to  regard  all  traits  as  characterizing  a  single  individual.  They  had 
difficulty  in  doing  so  conpared  with  subjects  who,  f^  the  begiiuilng. 
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were  told  that  all  terms  referred  to  the  same  individual. 

Kastenbaum  (1951)  found  the  same  results  using  three  tel^hone 
conversations-- warm,  neutral,  cold. 

Analogous  results  were  found  bjr  Haire  and  Grunes  (19^0).  They 
were  interested  in  \ialng  the  Asch-type  technique  to  assess  what  the 
differences  in  the  perception  of  two  factory  workers  would  be  with  and 
without  the  inclusion  of  the  stimulus  trait,  union  membership.  Other 
traits  included  in  the  list  were  as  follows:  works  in  a  factory,  reads 
a  newspaper,  goes  to  movies,  average  height,  cracks  Jokes,  intelligent, 
strong,  active.  Also  two  additional  lists,  identical  to  the  first 
exc^t  that  intolligent  was  excluded, were  constructed.  The  subjects 
were  required  to  "describe  in  a  paragraph  what  sort  of  person  you 
think  he  is."  While  able  to  integrate  the  traits  into  a  description 
of  the  factory  worker  who  was  neither  "intelligent"  or  a  "union 
member,"  the  Judges  had  difficulty  in  con^leting  a  uniform  ia^ression 
when  "intelligent"  was  included.  A  content  analysis  revealed  four 
types  of  major  responses  toward  the  conflicting  stimuli:  (1)  denial 
of  the  stimulus;  (2)  modification  of  the  stimulus  by  wrapping  it  up 
in  another  context  or  reinterpreting  the  stimulus  so  that  it  loses 
its  conflict-producing  characteristic;  (3)  allowing  the  stimulus  to 
make  a  real  change  ly  (a)  changing  a  dimension  of  the  personality 
irrelevant  to  the  worker-intelllgeirt  conflict,  (b)  modifying  the 
interpretation  of  "worker"  so  that  the  stereotype  that  is  in  conflict 
with  "intelligent"  is  not  evoked,  or  (c)  changing  the  basic  picture 
of  the  worker;  and  (U)  explicit  recognition  and  maintenoROe  of 
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the  conflict. 

As  a  further  refinement  in  the  investigation  of  factors  affecting 
conflict  resolution  in  In^resslon  formation,  P^ltone  and  Hayden 
(1955)  presented  tvro  degrees  (strong  and  weak)  of  conflict  by  nanlp* 
ulating  the  stlmultos  person’s  group  memberships.  Four  types  of 
resolutions  were  identified:  "instrumentallzation"->membership  in  one 
of  the  conflicting  groups  was  seen  to  be  nominal;  "elimlnatlon”-'bellefs 
associated  with  the  conflicting  group  were  eliminated  from  the  in^resslonj 
"overlapping"— cannon  characteristics  between  conflicting  groups  are 
en^haslzed;  and  "no  solution"— the  conflict  is  described  but  not 
resolved.  The  principal  finding  with  regard  to  the  strength  of 
conflict  were  that  (a)  the  majority  of  subjects  under  both  conditions 
atten^jted  resolution  of  the  conflict;  (b)  significantly  fewer  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  strong  condition  attempted  a  resolution;  and  (c)  the 
direction  of  resolution  for  the  strong  condition  was  more  equally 
distributed. 

To  eliminate  tl^  artificiality  iiq>osed  by  the  utilization  of 
trait-names,  Gollin  (195U)  investigated  the  resolution  of  conflict 
by  presenting  a  silent  motion  picture  of  a  yoimg  woman  deleting  two 
behavioral  themes — "promiscui'fy"  and  "kindness."  His  analysis  of 
the  confllctual  themes  disclosed  three  basic  conflict-resolving  responses. 
They  were  described  as  follows:  "related"— retention  of  both  themes 
and  an  attes^t  to  account  for  both;  "aggregated"— retention  of  both 
themes  but  with  no  attempt  at  relating  them;  and  "sinplified"— retention 
of  only  one  of  the  two  themes.  The  similarity  between  "sispllfled" 
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inpresslons  and  the  "black-white"  Judgments  of  the  individual  who  is 
Intolerant  of  ambiguity,  discussed  by  ]?Venkel-Bxnmswik  (19U9),  led 
to  the  lypothesls  that  the  "sis^llfled"  person  would  accept  or  reject 
the  stimulus  person  in  a  more  unqualified  way  than  individuals  forming 
more  unified  impressions. 

Subjects  responded  to  the  stimulus  presentation  with  a  detailed 
written  inpression  and  on  a  four-point  social  distance  scale.  The 
findings  indicated  that  the  three  responses  to  conflictual  stimuli  can 
be  reliably  categorized,  that  the  organizational  pattern  of  stimulus 
presentation  affects  attitudinal  and  affective  features  more  than  the 
direction  of  presentation,  tliat  subjects  forming  sis^lified  isqpresslons 
seem  to  be  more  extreme  in  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  stimulus 
person,  and  that  dependency  on  detail  is  lacking  only  for  those  forming 
"related"  iit5)ressions. 

The  ijiplications  of  the  three  processes  subserving  impression 
formation  as  general  personality  characteristics  affecting  other 
behavior  have  received  some  subsequent  attention  by  GoUin  (QoUin  & 
Rosenberg,  1956;  Gollin,  I960).  Their  relationship  to  a  Judgmental 
situation  of  distinctly  different  content  was  investigated  (QoUin  & 
Rosenberg,  1956).  Rokeach’s  (1951)  interrelations  tasks  requiring 
subjects  to  define  and  inteirslate  in  a  paragraph  ten  religious  and 
political-econonlc  terms  was  utilized.  Protocols  were  organized 
according  to  the  extent  that  subjects  used  hierarchical  concepts— 
"clearly  articulates  the  major  subgrot^ps  and  organizes  then  into 
a  category.  •  ." 
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It  was  l\ypothesized  tliat  subjects  aiq>lo3rlng  the  "related" 
responses  to  Ijipreeslon  formation  (thus,  articulating  and  relating 
aspects  of  the  field)  shoiild  form  more  hierarchic  conc^ts.  Also 
it  was  expected  that  subjects  who  do  not  organize  according  to  hierarchic 
concepts  would  be  more  extreme  in  acc^ting  or  rejecting  the  stimulus 
person.  These  hypotheses  were  confirmed  in  the  analysis.  The  findings 
are  supportive  of  a  generality  in  cognitive  style  and  a  consistexu^ 
in  organizational  tendencies  for  two  rather  distinct  judgmental  . 
situations. 

Much  of  the  llteratiire  on  impression  formation  is  dominated  by 
the  Gestalt  tradition  (Asch,  19U6;  Kelley,  1950;  Haire  &  Grunes,  1950; 
QoUln,  195U;  GoUln  &  Rosenberg,  1956;  Pepitone  it  Hayden,  1955; 

Luchins,  1957) •  It  emphasizes  a  resolution  of  conflicting  stimuli 
or  traits  into  a  coherait  inpression,  but  it  does  not  address  itself 
to  the  problem  of  how  the  conflict  resolution  is  effected  or  to  the 
contribution  of  situational  and/or  social  conditions.  Cohen  (1961) 
refers  to  Zajonc's  (1951*,  I960)  work  on  cognitive  structure  and 
applies  his  concepts  of  "transmission  tuning"  and  "reception  timing" 
to  this  problem.  Zajonc  found  that  when  an  individual  is  "tuned  to 
transmit"  his  cognitions  to  others  he  becomes  more  rigid  and  polarized, 
but  when  he  is  "tuned  to  receive"  additional  material  his  cognitive 
structure  is  less  polarized  and  more  flexible.  The  former  structure 
is  referred  to  as  "polarized,"  the  latter  as  "suspended."  The  expeota- 
tlons  are  that  (a)  under  transmission  tuning  the.'e  would  be  a  greater 
tendency  to  polarize  his  impression  by  excluding  or  stppressing  or 
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minijnlzlng  one  pole  of  the  contradicting  stinull,  (b)  tranamisslon 
tuning  should  discourage  the  search  for  additloxial  Information  and  if 
additional  izifonnatlon  is  desired,  it  should  r^resent  one  pole  or 
another  of  the  contradiction,  and  (c)  high  contradiction  material  should 
exaggerate  the  iii9)act  of  different  tuning  sets. 

High  and  low  contradiction  lists  of  ten  traits  were  presented 
to  two  groups — one  group  set  for  transmission  and  the  other  set  for 
reception.  They  were  then  asked  to  write  an  evaluation  of  "what  sort 
of  individual"  they  represented.  These  evaluations  were  then  content 
analyzed  regarding  suspension*polaiizatlon  tendencies.  A  post-experl- 
mental  questionnaire  was  also  administered  as  a  check  on  the  efflcaqr 
of  the  esqjerimental  conditions  and  to  assess  whether  or  xiot  the  subjects 
desired  more  information  about  the  stimulus  person  and  if  so  what  kind. 
All  of  the  above  e9q>ectatlon8  were  borne  out  by  the  experimental 
findings. 

Therefore,  it  appears  that  two  important  factors  affecting 
the  formation  of  iopresslons  are  the  degree  of  contradiction  in  the 
trait  stijRull  and  the  cognitive  tuning  to  transmit  or  to  receive  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  foraing  the  impressions.  Also,  woricing  from 
slightly  different  points  of  view,  several  investigators  (Haire  & 

Grunes,  19^0}  Fepltone  &  Hayden,  195$}  QolUn,  19^U;  Cohen,  1961) 
have  delineated  a  number  of  similar  modes  of  conflict-resolving  response. 
The  investigation  of  relationships  between  these  respoxise  "styles"  and 
a  number  of  perceptual  and  judgmental  behaviors  appears  to  be  a 
premising  area  for  future  research. 
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Extending  the  investigation  of  the  effects  of  "Inconsistent” 
stimuli  in  iji^resslon  formation  in  a  slightly  different  diji*eotion| 

Luchins  (1957)  has  en^loyed  behavioral  descriptions  that  portray  two 
distinct  patterns  in  the  study  of  pidmac^  versus  recent  effects*  Two 
blocks  of  Information  about  a  person  were  presented— one  "introvertive" 
and  the  other  "extrovertive*"  Presented  singly  and  in  cooibination  this 
made  possible  four  types  of  information:  introvertive  followed  by 
extrovertive  (IE),  ectrovertive  followed  by  introvertive  (El),  extroi* 
vertive  (E),  and  introvertive  (I).  Three  experiments  were  then  performed* 
Iii  the  first  experiment  each  of  four  groups  received  a  different 
one  of  the  types  of  information  and  rated  their  stimulus  person  as  to 
friendliness,  shyness,  and  unfriendliness.  The  results  indicate  a 
decided  tende^icy  for  the  £  stimulus  person  to  be  described  as  friendly 
and  the  I  stimulus  person  to  be  descxibed  as  unfriendly  and  shy*  For 
the  El  and  IE  gro'jps,  ratings  si^jported  vezy  marked  primacy  effects* 

In  the  second  experiment  the  number  of  responses  to  the  descrip¬ 
tions  were  eaqpanded.  Analysis  of  the  responses  revealed  the  same 
general  results  as  in  e]q;>eriment  one.  Fost-exqjerimental  questioning 
lixlicated  that  of  tiie  subjects  receiving  inconsistent  Infonnation, 

53  per  cent  of  them  noticed  inconsistencies,  33  per  cent  noticed  no 
Inconsistencies,  and  lU  per  cent  failed  to  respond  to  the  questioning. 

In  the  third  exporiment  an  even  broader  questionnaire  was 
devised,  covering  aspects  of  the  stimulus  person  not  eoqpllcitly  dealt 
with  in  the  descriptions*  Interestingly,  the  26U  subjects  showed  a 
mean  failure  to  respond  to  items  of  3  per  cent*  They  were  able  to 
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extend  their  Inferences  well  beyond  the  limited  descriptive  information 
given.  The  same  general  primacy  effects  were  found  as  before. 
Additionally,  one-third  reported  no  perceived  inconsistencies,  another 
third  reported  slight  discrepancies,  and  the  remainder  reported  an 
awareness  of  conflict. 

In  a  subsequent  investigation  luchins  (1907)  has  sought  to 
minimize  the  potent  primacy  effects  in  iji^esslon  formation.  Attempts 
were  modeled  after  efforts  to  minimize  "Einstellung"  or  set  in  problon 
solving  situations,  atxi  the  first  block  of  information  was  c(»i;>ared  to 
the  set-inducing  problems  in  problem  solving.  Four  eoqperimental 
conditions  were  constructed.  Oroup  1  received  standard  conditions; 
groijqp  2  received  prior  warning  against  fonning  first  ispressions ; 
group  3  received  interpolated  warning  against  snap  Judgments;  and 
gro\jq)  U  received  an  interpolated  numbers  task. 

The  results  showed  a  progressive  decrease  in  primacT’  and  an 
Increase  in  recency  from  group  1  to  gro\]p  U.  In  fact,  gro\q)s  3  and 
U  showed  greater  recency  than  primacy  effects.  The  results  are  in  line 
with  predictions  based  iqpon  results  of  volume  measuring  problems 
investigating  the  effects  of  "EinsteUung"  in  pzx>bleni  solving  situations. 

Even  further  reoenqr  effects  have  been  reported  by  Luchins  (1908) 
when  subjects  were  asked  to  state  their  In^tression  of  the  stimulus 
person  after  both  blocks  of  information.  This  finding  indicates  that 
when  an  impression  is  based  on  earlier  Infonnation  that  becomes  clearly 
structured,  its  influence  on  subsequent  information  does  not  lead  to 
primaqr  effects; 
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Anderson  and  Barrios  (1961)  have  criticized  most  pritnacy-recen^ 
stvuUes  for  using  too  few  connuxiications  and  have  en^loyed  a  sequence 
of  communications  on  separate  Issues  to  study  order  effects*  Two 
experiments  were  performed.  In  the  first  experiment  subjects  judged 
60  sets  of  six  adjectives  each  as  to  favorabllity  of  impression.  Four 
types  of  sets  were  constructed:  type  HL  in  which  three  favorable 
adjectives  were  followed  by  three  unfavorable  adjectives;  type  LH  where 
the  sub-sets  cf  ttree  adjectives  were  reversed;  type  GD  where  favorabil- 
ity  of  adjectives  “gradually  dccended"  from  favorable  to  unfavorable; 
and  GA  where  favorabllity  “gradually  ascended."  In  the  second 
experiment  subjects  judged  90  sets  of  two  adjectives  with  0,  2,  and 
U  second  intervals  between  the  adjectives. 

The  results  of  the  first  experiment  indicated  marked  primacy 
effects  id.th  some  decrement  over  trials.  Females  showed  greater 
pziiiiacy  than  males  in  the  sets  where  the  change  of  favorabllity  was 
abinqpt  only.  There  were  no  significant  effects  of  time  interval  or 
order  of  presentation  in  experiment  two.  These  findings  indicate  that 
cdthough  Asch  (19U6)  was  correct  as  to  the  iiq;>ortanee  of  primacy,  that 
it  was  probably  Incorrect  to  assign  the  effect  to  the  first  adjective 
of  a  series.  It  appears  that  the  critical  events  leading  to  primaqr 
occur  at  the  second  and  third  adjectives.  However,  further  investigation 
is  needed  to  replicate  theae  fixxUngs  and  explicate  the  parameters 
involved. 

In  contrast  to  most  other  investigators  stiidtying  impression 
formation,  Shiplro  and  Tagiuri  (1956)  and  Shapiro,  Taglurl,  and  Bruner 


(19$$)  have  manipulated  the  response  context  rathex'  than  the  stimulus 
context  as  the  experimental  condition.  Shiqplro  and  Taglurl  (19$6)  were 
Interested  in  contextual  affects  on  the  Inferences  between  two  stimulus 
traits  ("intelligent"  and  "independent")  and  two  inferred  traits,  one 
definitely  related  ("responsible")  and  the  other  indefinitely  related 
("warm").  The  order  and  definiteness  of  the  inferential  relations 
of  the  context  traits  to  the  stimulus  traits  were  manipulated. 

It  was  found  that  the  strength  of  inference  from  the  given  traits 
to  the  dependent  trait  was  inversely  related  to  the  strength  of 
inferences  from  the  stimulus  traits  to  the  contextual  traits.  No 
effect  was  found  for  the  relatively  independent  trait-- "warm."  Also 
they  corroborated  their  finding  Arom  the  earlier  esqxeriment  (Shapiro, 
Tagiiuri,  &  Bruner,  1955)  that  there  was  some  tendency  for  definiteness 
of  inference  to  be  weaker  toward  the  end  of  the  trait  check  list  for 
the  dependent  trait.  These  findings  are  inportant  in  that  they  high¬ 
light  some  of  the  weaknesses  involved  in  impression  formation  studies 
when  the  investigator  specifies  on  an  a  priori  basis  the  relevant 
dimensions  to  be  enployed.  The  resultant  iiipreesion  will  undoubtedly 
be  greatly  affected  by  the  dimensions  made  available  to  the  subject  by 
their  interrelationships. 

Intra-personal  Processes 

In  consideration  of  the  eoq;>ected  relations  among  esqxerlenoed 
attributes  and  traits  that  constitute  an  individual's  "inpliclt 
personality  theory,"  Hays  (1958)  has  seen  the  need  to  stipulate  the 
formal  relations  which  (a)  underlie  the  inference  of  one  trait  frost 
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another  and  (b)  underlie  the  Judgment  of  similarity  among  persons.  Two 
models  are  presented  which  deal  with  these  two  types  of  relations.  The 
corresponding  models  are  the  "Implication  Model"  and  the  "Similarities 
Model,"  respectively.  This  approach  obviates  the  difficulties  involved 
with  specifying  on  an  a  priori  basis  the  relevant  dimensions  to  be 
utilized  in  In^essloB  fomatdocu 

In  the  lng}lication  Model  all  possible  pairs  of  stimuli  are  Judged 
by  the  subject  as  to  the  likelihood  that  the  second  will  occur  given  the 
first.  This  permits  a  rank  ordeilng  of  degree  of  in^lication  of  each 
trait  from  each  of  the  given  traits  in  turn.  Hays  then  applies  his 
"multidimensional  unfolding  technique"  to  these  rank  orders  to  obtain 
a  set  of  rank  order  dimensions  which  would  best  characterize  them  (cf. 
Bennett  &  Hays,  I960),  However,  the  method  is  not  clearly  specified 
in  the  article.  In  an  exanple  the  56  pairs  of  eight  trait-names-- 
"warm,"  "cold,"  "dominant,"  "submissive  "  "Intelligent,"  "stupid," 
"generous,"  and  "stingy"-- >were  rated  according  to  the  likelihood  of 
occur ance  of  one  given  the  other.  The  results  of  the  analysis  were  two 
rank  order  dimensions.  The  first  orders  the  eight  traits  from  warm  at 
one  extreme  to  cold  at  the  other,  meaning  that  the  warm-cold  pair 
represents  the  greatest  difference  both  from  each  other  as  well  as  the 
greatest  average  distance  for  each  from  all  the  remaining  traits.  The 
"warm-cold"  factor,  thus  seems  most  highly  related  to  the  other  traits. 
This  result  is  Interesting  in  that  it  agrees  with  Asch's  (19^6)  finding 
as  to  the  centrality  of  warm  and  cold  in  ijqpreBsion  formation.  The 
second  dimension  obtained  had  "intelligent"  and  "warm"  in  the  extreme 
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positions.  This  indicated  that  these  traits  are  relatively  eentral, 
but  maximally  unrelated  to  the  factor  responsible  for  the  first  dimension. 

In  the  Similarities  Model  trait  lists  of  hypothetical  persons 
are  made  up  using  all  ecmiblnatlons  of  traits.  These  lists  are  then 
presented  in  triads  to  obtain  Judgments  as  to  which  pair  is  "most  alike" 
ar^  which  pair  is  "least  alike."  Then  "the  relative  weighting  of  the 
different  trait-names  was  estimated  by  tabulating  the  response  triads 
which  differed  mutually  from  each  other  by  only  one  trait-name."  The 
resultant  orderings  according  to  relative  weights  are  analyzed  according 
to  the  multidimensional  unfolding  technique.  In  an  exangjle  Hays 
constructed  sixteen  trait  lists  using  all  coetbinatlons  of  the  four 
polar  adjectives  used  in  the  first  example.  Four  raidc  order  dimensions 
resulted  fron  the  analysis:  "good-bad,"  "intelligent-cold  versus 
warm-stvpid,"  "dominant  and  generous  versus  submissive  and  stingy," 
and  "the  stimulus  lists  having  the  same  initial  trait  name  appear 
closest  together  in  most  instances."  The  final  dimension  suggests 
that  primacy  contributes  a  fair  amount  to  the  Judged  similarity 
between  trait  lists. 

Jackson  (i960)  has  discussed  the  limitations  of  the  multi¬ 
dimensional  unfolding  technique  and,  in  spite  of  its  weak  ordinal 
measurement,  and  hence,  only  partial  approximation  to  the  Euclidean 
space,  has  suggested  that  it  may  be  "promising  for  further  research." 

Jackson  (i960)  has  also  leveled  a  criticism  toward  the  theoretical 
Interpretations  drawn  by  Ascb  (19^6).  He  states  that  "  ’•  .  .while  Asoh 
specified  a  mathanatical  model,  viz.,  addition  for  the  formulation  he 
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did  not  holdj  he  failed  to  speclfjr  a  model  for  the  formulation  he 
proposed."  Furthermore^  "  .  .  .the  two  alternative  theoretical 
formulations  presented  by  Asch.  •  .do  not  exhaust  the  logical  po88ibll« 
itles.  Thus,  one  might  consider  a  more  sophisticated  additive  model 
than  did  Aach,  with  adequate  provision  made  for  a  consideration  of  the 
relationship  between  traits,  for  the  distinction  between  central  and 
peripheral  characteristics,  and  for  a  metric  to  state  precisely  the 
quantitative  position  or  'proper  place'  of  traits  within  a  given 
personality."  (p.  U.) 

Jackson  makes  the  suggestion  that  an  appropriate  method  is  the 
method  of  Diultldimensional  successive  Intervals  (Abelson,  19$$;  Hessick, 
1956a;  Hessick  &  Abelson,  1956;  Torgerson,  1958).  Jackson,  Hessick, 
and  SoUey  (1957b)  have  demonstrated  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  applying  the  procedure  in  defining  the  structure  of  "ij^jlicit 
personality  theories."  In  an  exploratory  and  methodological  study 
th^  have  utilized  the  procedure  to  determine  the  roazmer  in  which  naive 
subjects  categorize  other  people.  Relative  similarity  ratings  were 
obtained  for  all  possible  pairs  of  twenty-nine  individuals  well  knoim 
to  each  other.  Additionally,  Information  was  obtained  on  the  personal¬ 
ities  of  the  subjects  in  order  to  identify  obtained  dlmesnlons  of 
perceived  similarity.  The  information  consisted  of  Stem's  Activities 
Index  (1956)  which  provides  measures  of  each  of  Hurray's  (1936)  UO 
bipolar  needs,  friendship  ratings,  age,  and  ACE  Intelligence  scores. 

The  multidimensional  method  of  successive  intervals  yields  the 
number  and  structuring  of  dimensions  underlying  the  perceived  persoxulil^ 
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relations.  Four  dimensions  were  obtained,  three  of  which  accounted  for 
the  major  portion  of  the  variance.  The  three  dimensions  were  Identified 
as  follows:  "theoretlcal>intellectual, "  "friendship,"  and  "age^status." 

This  studt/  represents  a  significant  extension  to  the  area  of 
person  perception.  The  method  has  been  applied  to  a  variety  of  areas 
in  psycho'physlcs  (cf.  Messick,  1956a),  to  the  perception  of  attitude 
relationships  (Abelson,  1955;  Messick,  1956b),  and  to  a  study  of 
similarity  as  a  determinant  of  friendship  (Morton,  1959). 

In  the  method.  Judgments  cf  similarity  between  two  stimuli  are 
obtained  and  then  translated  into  estimates  of  psychological  distance. 

If  the  psychological  distances  meet  certain  assusptions  of  Euclidean 
geometty,  then  the  stimuli  may  be  considered  as  points  in  a  Euclidean 
space  with  the  psychological  similarity-dissimilarity  being  represented 
by  the  distance  between  the  two  stimulus  points.  Finally,  the 
dimensionality  of  the  space  os  well  as  the  scale  values  of  the  stimuli 
on  these  dimensions  may  be  obtained  (Messick  &  Abelson,  1956;  Torgerson, 
1958).  The  method  is  probably  one  of  the  most  acceptable  that  has 
been  developed  to  date  to  describe  the  structuring  of  an  individual's 
similarity  Judgments  between  stimulus  pairs  and  is  entirely  suitable 
to  the  person  percq>tion  doaain. 

Another  rather  recent  approach  to  determining  the  meaningful 
dimensions  upon  which  a  particular  person  perceives  an  object  person 
has  been  made  by  Beach  and  Wertheimer  (1961) .  Theirs  was  a  ftree 
response  approach  in  which  a  modification  of  Kelly's  Role  Ckmtent 
Repertory  Test  (1955)  wss  used.  Subjects  were  asked  to  think  of  twelve 
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individuals  who  fit  the  classes  formed  by  all  combinations  of  the 
following:  well  known— not  well  known;  higher,  lower,  equal  status; 
and  same  and  opposite  sex.  librltten  desczriptlons  of  the  twelve  individ¬ 
uals  were  then  examined  and  content  categories  established.  Then  a 
content  analysis  was  performed  as  to  frequent  and  occurrence  of 
categories.  It  was  fouxxl  that  different  subjects  use  different 
categories  for  rating  the  object  persons,  that  the  same  subjects  use 
different  categories  or  a  different  weighting  of  categories  for 
different  object  persons,  and  that  the  same  subjects  use  different 
categories  or  different  weighting  of  categoxdes  for  the  same  object 
person  over  time. 

Another  recent  and  rather  unique  method  in  delineating  dimensions 
of  inqpresslon  formation  has  been  eiqployed  by  Levy  and  Dugan  (1^). 

Their  point  of  departure  is  interoorr&lations  between  trait  Judgments. 

In  order  to  separate  the  effects  of  "dimensions  of  Judgment"  from  the 
"halo  effect"  and  from  the  "logical  error"  (giving  similar  ratings  for 
traits  that  seem  logically  related  in  tlw  minds  of  the  raters)  in  the 
Judgment  of  traits  of  photographs,  each  trait  Judgment  was  made  for 
a  different  photogriq}h.  The  claim  was  made  that  previous  studies  such 
as  that  of  Asch  (19U6)  do  not  control  for  "logical  error"  and  that 
studies  of  relationship  between  trait  ratings,  vis.,  Hays  (19$6), 
reflect  learned  relations  while  their  findings  represent  "more  basic 
dimensions  of  social  perception." 

A  factor  analysis  of  the  trait  intercorrelations,  rotated  to 
sliqple  structure,  yielded  four  factors  which  were  Interpreted  sucoessiTely 
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as  "Qeneral  Evaluative,"  "Hanofulness,"  "Dependability,"  and  "Affablll^." 
As  a  side  light,  one  of  the  fifteen  bipolar  traits  Intercorrelated  was 
"wam-cold."  In  contrast  to  the  findings  of  Asch  (I9I46)  the^'e  was  no 
support  for  its  centrality.  Its  only  significant  correlation  was  with 
"stable-unstable,"  and  it  failed  to  have  significant  loadings  on  the 
factors  extracted.  The  authors  suggested  that  their  "basic  social 
perceptual  dinensions  may  represent  the  perceptual  counterparts  of 
certain  personality  parameters  of  the  judges." 

Stable  personal  attributes  as  determinants  in  impression  formation. 
Although  Aaoh's  (19lt6)  original  study  has  stimulated  numerous  subsequent 
experiments,  it  is  interesting  that  virtually  nothing  has  been  done  to 
follow  the  following  statement  made  in  that  article: 

We  have  not  dealt  in  this  investigation  with  the 
role  of  individual  differences,  of  which  the  most  obvious 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  subject's  own  personal  qual¬ 
ities  on  the  nature  of  his  impression.  (19i:6,  p.  283.) 

Those  tmf  studies  that  have  Investigated  personal  qualities  as 

determinants  in  impression  foimatlon  will  be  organized  into  (a)  stable 

personal  attributes  as  determinants  in  impression  formation  and  (b) 

experimentally  induced  personal  attributes  as  determinants  in  impression 

formation. 

QolUn  (1958)  has  extended  his  earlier  investigations  (QoUin, 

195U}  Qollin  &  Bosenberg,  1956)  to  the  study  of  develcpBMntal  aspects 
of  iiqpression  formation,  controlling  age,  sex,  I.Q.,  social  background, 
and  direction  of  presentation.  Subjects  ranged  from  ID  to  17  years  of 
age.  Thay  were  presented  a  five-scene  silent  motion  picture  of  a  boy. 

The  first  scene  showed  a  olose-19  of  the  boy  to  familiarise  the  subjects 
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with  his  appearance.  The  other  scenes  foUoiced  In  sequence.  TSm  scenes 
described  socially  approved  behavior  and  two  scenes  described  socially 
dlsc^proved  behavior*  Their  written  responses  "telling  someone  about 
him"  were  analyzed  into  the  following  content  categories:  (a)  "articu¬ 
lation  of  divergent  qualities  are  lacking"-- description  or  lack  of 
inference  (called  "sinylified"  in  Collin's  earlier  [1^U3  stucty), 

(b)  "not  only  descriptions  of  action  but  inferences  about  one  or  another 
of  the  perceived  action  sequences"— "inference"  (previously  called 
"aggregated") 4  and  (c)  "not  only  perc^tion  of  action  sequences  but 
inferential  efforts  encon^assing  the  diverse  actions  %ri.thln  the 
personality  of  a  single  individual"— "concept"  (previously  termed 
"related" ) . 

Differences  in  kliui  of  response  are  associated  with  the  controlled 
factors  except  for  the  direction  of  presentation  which  seemed  to  have 
no  systematic  effect.  Interestingly,  females  exceed  males  in  the  use 
of  both  "inference"  and  "concept"  at  virtually  all  ages. 

Sex  differences  in  trait  meanings  have  been  investigated  by 
Shapiro  and  Tagi\irl  (1959).  Four  groups  of  160  male  axxi  60  female 
subjects  were  presented  a  "given"  trait  and  59  other  "list"  traits. 

The  subjeccs  were  asked  to  rate  on  a  five-point  scale  the  definiteness 
with  which  a  person  possessing  the  "given"  trait  also  possessed  a 
particular  "list"  trait.  Each  of  the  four  groups  received  a  different 
"given"  trait.  No  differences  in  the  distribution  of  responses  on  the 
"list"  traits  for  any  particular  "given"  trait  were  found  between  the 
sexes.  The  principal  difference  found  was  that  women  tended  to  give 
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more  extr«m«  definite  Judgments  than  men.  However,  individual 
variability  was  far  larger  than  group  differences.  Some  slight 
differences  in  connotative  meaning  was  found.  Women  more  than  men 
perceived  an  “intelligent"  person  to  be  "efficient,"  “responsible," 
"ind^endent,"  and  "reliable;"  whereas,  men  infer  the  traits  of 
"syn^athetic"  and  "witty"  more  than  women.  "Considerate"  is  related  to 
"reliable,"  "submission,"  and  "indolent"  for  women  more  than  men. 
"Independent"  relatea  to  "efficient,"  "responsible,"  "practical,"  axid 
"efficient"  for  women  and  to  "intellectual"  and  "Iwmorous"  for  men. 
"Inconsiderate"  means  "impractical,"  "hypocritical"  not  "neat,"  not 
"responsible,"  and  not  "conscientious"  for  women  more  than  men  and  not 
"unimaginative,"  or  "nonintellectual,"  or  "enthusiastic,"  but  "witty" 
for  men. 

Women  then  tend  to  infer  more  readily  than  men  traits  denoting 
re8ponsibiJ.ity  and  efficiency;  whereas  men  infer  more  readily  traits 
related  to  IntelUgence  and  humor.  Differences  in  the  extent  of  making 
extremely  definite  inferrences  on  the  part  of  women  may  be  a  function 
of  (a)  a  response  set,  (b)  a  perception  of  personall'fy  more  definitely 
structured  than  men  perceive  it,  or  (c)  a  willingness  to  entertain  more 
definitely  extreme  hypotheses  on  the  basis  of  limited  information. 

A  number  of  investigators  have  found  that  the  perception  of  others 
is  related  to  variables  in  the  percelver  (Crockett  &  Heidinger,  1956; 
Fensterheim  &  Tresselt,  1953;  Lindsey  &  Rogolsky,  1950;  Stagno*,  19U8). 
But  little  has  been  done  to  couch  such  investigations  in  the  Aseb>type 
e^qperiment.  One  exception  is  a  study  conducted  by  Benadetti  and  Hill 


(I960).  They  were  interested  In  whether  the  observer's  possession  of  a 
(riven  trait  would  effect  the  "oentrality-perlpherallty"  of  that  trait  in 
the  "Warm-Cold"  type  esqperinent.  The  traits  "sociable-unsociable" 
rather  than  "v;arm-cold"  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  a  pilot  study 
indicating  their  high  centrality.  Subjects  were  placed  into  three 
groups  on  the  basis  of  amount  of  sociability  as  measured  by  the  Gordon 
Personal  Profile  (Gordon,  1953).  Then  each  group  was  divided  into  two 
subgroups  at  random— one  gro\;p  receiving  a  trait  series  containing 
"sociable,"  and  the  other  group  receiving  an  identical  series  eace^t 
for  the  sTibstitutlon  of  "unsociable."  The  rating  procedure  paralleled 
Asch's.  An  analysis  of  variance  showed  a  significant  groups  x  condition 
interaction;  the  significant  ei'fect  was  confined  to  the  situations  in 
which  the  series  contained  the  trait  "unsociable."  low  sociability 
subjects  gave  the  stimulus  person  the  most  favorable  ratings;  the 
middle  sociability  subjects  gave  less  favorable  ratings;  and  the  high 
sociability  subjects  gave  the  least  favorable  ratings.  Therefore,  at 
least  for  sociability,  the  observer's  possession  of  the  trait  affects 
the  centrality  of  that  trait  in  ispression  formation. 

Jones  (195U)  has  also  investigated  the  role  of  the  Judge's 
personality  in  first  Inpresslon  formation.  Authoritarian  and  non- 
authoid-tarian  groups  as  determined  by  the  California  F  scale  received 
limited  Infonnatlon  about  a  prospective  leader  which  varied  on  two 
dimensions— personal  power  (forceful  or  passive)  and  leadership  attitude 
(autocratic  or  denooratlo).  Subsequently,  they  wrote  a  brief  desoidptiva 
personality  sketch  and  rated  the  object  person  on  a  30  trait  scale 
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condos ed  of  polar  oppoaites* 

It  was  found  that  nonauthorltarlana  are  more  senaltlve  to  the 
personality  characteristics  of  others  than  authoritarians*  Authoritar¬ 
ians  showed  a  greater  tendency  to  differentiate  their  environment  in 
terns  of  power  related  concepts  that  did  nonauthoritarians;  were  more 
positively  evaluative  of  their  leader  than  nonauthoritarians;  prefered 
autocratic  iDadership  whereas  nonauthoritarians  prefered  democratic 
leadership;  and  were  not  more  rigid  than  nonauthoritarians. 

Soodel  and  Fireedman  (19^6)  have  also  investigated  the  role  of 
authoritarianism  in  in^ression  formation.  Their  principal  finding  was 
that  the  high-authoritarian  percelver  tends  to  view  peers  as  high  in 
their  level  of  authoritarianism,  whetho?  these  peers  are  high  or  low. 

The  estimates  on  the  part  of  low-authoritarians,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
more  variable  and  were  in  the  middle  or  high  range  regardless  of  the 
level  of  authoritarianism  in  the  stimulus  person. 

Kates  (1959)  obtained  Judgments  similar  to  those  of  Jones  but 
altered  his  design  in  at  least  three  ways:  (a)  two  stimulus  persons 
were  presented  to  each  subject  rather  than  one,  (b)  the  stimulus  persons 
were  presented  as  college  peers  rather  than  as  a  prospective  leader, 
and  (c)  the  stimulus  pei'scns  were  presented  as  high  and  low  authoritarians 
rather  than  vaiying  autocratic-democratic  leadership  and  forceful- 
passive  power. 

The  results  indicated  that  high-authoritarian  subjects  perceived 
the  stimulus  person  as  "manifesting  significantly  more  authoritarianima, 
power,  leadership,  social  sensitivity,  positive  traits,  and  personal 
attractiveness  than  did  low  authoritarian  ds."  The  high-authoritarian 
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stimulus  person  was  perceived  as  "possessing  more  power^  leadership, 
positive  traits,  social  sensitivity,  and  personal  attractiveness  than 
the  low-authoritarian  stimulus  person." 

DeSoto,  Kuethe,  and  Wunderlich  (I960)  had  high  and  low 
authoritarians  rate  pictures  of  strangers  on  personality  traits  and, 
subsequently,  rate  themselves  on  the  same  traits.  It  was  found  that 
hLgh-authoxioarians  exhibited  more  fear,  suspicion,  and  condemnation 
of  strangers  than  low-authoritarians,  while  glorifying  their  own  virtuee. 
The  high  and  low  authoritarians  showed  little  differences  on  measures 
of  tendency  to  dichotomize,  rigidity,  acquiescence,  and  other  aspects 
of  behavior.  It  was  suggested  that  differences  on  such  variables  found 
in  other  sittiatlons  are  not  central  to  authoritarianism  but  depend 
on  the  high-authoritarian's  fear  and  suspicion  of  others* 

Carlson  (1961)  was  concerned  with  the  influence  of  general  needs 
and  sets  on  ispression  formation*  Needs  were  measured  by  the  Edwards 
Personal  Preference  Schedule.  Three  personality  descriptions  composed 
of  items  related  to  the  need  scales  on  the  Edwards  Personal  Preference 
Schedule  were  presented*  One  ejqperimental  group  was  instructed  to  read 
the  descriptions  to  choose  which  they  .^ould  most  like  as  a  friend.  The 
other  experimental  group  was  set  to  choose  the  best  leader  in  a  social 
group  on  caupus.  Subjects  then  wrote  personality  descriptions  of 
each  personality* 

The  findings  indicated  that  (a)  subjects  recalled  more  eharaotesr- 
Istics  related  to  their  higtv-intenslty  needs  than  to  moderate-intensity 
needs,  (b)  the  number  of  subjects  recalling  each  characteristic  was 


positively  related  to  the  desirability  of  the  characteristic  for  the 
set,  (o)  cubjeots  recalling  many  charaeterlstios  differed  in  need 
structure  from  subjects  recalling  few  characteristics,  and  (d)  for 
subjects  as  a  whole  Information  relating  to  some  needs  were  recalled 
more  frequently  than  Information  relating  to  other  needs. 

Chanoe  and  Headers  (I960)  also  used  the  Edwards  Personal 
Preference  Schedule  in  an  investigation  of  person  perception.  Subjects 
listened  to  two  short  Interviews  and  were  asked  to  judge  how  the 
individuals  Involved  answered  the  schedule.  The  more  accurate  judges 
saw  themselves  as  persons  active  and  outgoing  in  social  relationships, 
liklngGotheBa!,  ascendent  but  not  hostile  or  cc^Mtitlve,  and  not 
given  to  Intellectual  reflections  about  their  interpersonal  relationships, 

EKperdaentaTiy  irvh;ced  personal  attributes  as  determinants  in 
impression  formation,  Leventhal  (1962)  has  also  drawn  iQ>on  the  findings 
of  Zajonc  (I960)  in  investigating  the  effects  of  the  set  to  "transmit'' 
or  "receive'-  on  change  in  inpresslon  formation.  In  accordance  with 
Zajonc <8  finilngs,  "transmitters'"  is^ressions  should  be  more  organised 
and  resistant  to  change  while  the  opposite  should  hold  for  "receivers." 
Highly  and  moderately  discrepant  information  was  siqpplled  after  the 
initial  ispresslon  to  exert  pressure  to  change  iaprossion.  It  was 
hypothesised  that  large  pressure  for  change  should  affect  the  highly 
organised  structure  of  the  "tranaBdtter"  since  the  pressure  effects 
not  only  "the  elaaents  directly  inconsistent  with  the  information, 
but  .  .  .all  elements  dependent  upon  or  related  to  than."  It  was  found, 
however,  that  "reoeivera  when  compared  to  tranaaitters  were  sure  intent 
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upon  recognising  and  interrelating  the  dl8crQ>ancle8,  their  second 
ijRqaresslona  became  more  differentiated  and  had  more  elaamts  that  were 
new  and  more  that  were  similar  to  their  initial  impressions.  Trans¬ 
mitters  preferred  the  second  autobiographical  sketch,  and  formed  new 
liqpressions  which  were  relatively  less  differentiated  and  anre  tightly 
organised."  (p.  lii.) 

The  relative  ijipotency  of  discrepant  information  to  produce  the 
hypothesised  change  is  likely  a  result  of  the  oooparatlve  stability 
and  strength  of  the  organisation  of  the  transmitter's  ispressions.  The 
results  when  compared  with  those  of  other  investigators  attest  to  the 
important  role  of  stotlvational  forces  in  the  initial  organisation  of 
impressions  and  in  the  way  in  which  discrepancies  are  reconciled. 

It  is  the  contention  of  Jones  and  deCharms  (19$8}  that  altogether 
too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  aspects  operating  in  ispression 
formation  other  than  the  stimulus  person's  internal  states  or  personality 
characteristics.  They  feel  that  "we  often  need  little  or  xx>  Infoxnation 
about  these  characteristics  in  order  to  cosplete  the  process."  Roles 
are  seen  as  playing  a  vital  determining  part  by  indicating  the  quantity 
of  infotmatlon  required,  kinds  of  information,  and  the  kinds  of 
inferences  to  which  the  information  gives  rise.  Three  general 
inferential  sets  sre  distinguished:  (a)  value  maintsnanoe— facilitation 
of  goal  attainment,  (b)  oau8al-genetlc--detendnistlo  analysis  of 
another  person's  personality,  and  (o)  situation-matohing--evaliiatlng 
the  correctness  of  another  person's  behavior  in  tenas  of  norms  iHdoh 
are  perceived  to  be  relevant. 
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In  an  experiment  two  etlnulus  peraone  were  presented  via  a 
reoorded  Intervleif  to  four  grovpa  of  sabjects— three  of  whloh  had  been 
subjected  to  the  above  sets  and  the  fourth  belxig  a  control  group*  Both 
stimulus  objects  were  prisoners  of  war  who  had  apparently  given  aid  to 
the  eneny.  One  was  strong-willed  and  operatixig  uxuler  vague  nomSj 
and  the  other  was  weak-willed  and  operating  under  clear  norms.  The 
situation-matching  raters  rated  the  "strong"  person  as  relatively 
less  personally  acceptable,  less  patriotic,  and  more  opportunistic; 
whereas,  the  "weak"  person  was  rated  relatively  more  positively  oa 
these  same  characteristics*  These  results  indicate  a  prepotent  effect 
on  inpression  formation  by  the  role  that  a  percelver  is  taking.  The 
situation-matching  person  concentrated  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
stimulus  person;  whereas,  subjects  in  the  other  sets  acted  according 
to  the  general  cultural  sterotype  of  a  likeable  persoi^-deeophaslsing 
the  responsibility  factor* 

Trlandls  and  Triandls  (I960)  in  an  investigation  of  social 
distance  have  shed  some  light  on  the  importance  of  the  cultural 
eaqpectatlons  of  individuals  in  ijpresslon  formation*  Sixteen  stimulus 
persons  were  rated  on  an  equal-interval  social  distance  scale*  The 
16  imaginary  persons  were  constructed  fttm  ecid>inations  of  one  of  two 
levels  of  four  characteristics— race  (Negro-white),  ocetq>ation  (high 
prestige  or  low  prestige),  religion  (same  as  the  rater  or  different 
fbcai  the  rater),  and  nationality  (with  high-low  social  distance)*  flis 
selection  of  the  stimuli  according  to  a  factorial  design  permitted  the 
estimation  of  amount  of  variance  in  social  distance  scores  o<mtrollad  by 
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each  of  the  oharaoterlstlcs.  The  findings  were  that  77  per  cent  was 
accounted  for  by  race,  17  per  cent  by  occupation,  5  per  cent  by 
religion,  and  1  per  cent  by  nationality.  The  suggestion  is  nade 
(Trlandls  &  Trlandis,  1962)  that  cultural  norms  exist  concerning 
the  eiqpeoted  social  distance  that  is  correct  towards  various  types  of 
people.  In  general  it  is  likely  that  there  are  also  norms  of  cultural 
expectation  that  concern  not  only  social  distances  for  various  cl^lsses 
of  persons  but  also  the  personality  characteristics  that  th^  are 
likely  to  possess.  Cultural  eaqpectations  undoubtedly  play  a  fundamental 
role  in  Interpersonal  percq)tlons. 

Inqpression  formation  is  governed  only  partially  by  the 
characteristics  of  the  stimuli  presented.  In  addition,  the  Judges' 
attitude  toward  the  person  being  Judged  (Thorndike,  1920)^  his  "theory" 
of  how  traits  are  related  to  each  other  (Hays,  1958) »  his  emotiotud 
state  (Feshbach  &  Singer,  1957;  Murray,  1933 )>  the  underlying  structure 
of  the  perception  itself  (Asch,  19li6;  Levy  &  Dugan,  I960;  Wishner,  I960), 
the  contert  in  which  the  stimulus  person  is  presented  for  Judgment 
(Levy,  I960,  1961a),  and  the  cultural  expectations  of  the  Judges 
(Trlandis  &  Trlandis,  I960,  1962)  all  enter  into  the  process.  One 
additional  factor  involved  was  investigated  by  Levy  (196lb),  that  of 
learning. 

On  the  basis  of  Levy  and  Dugan's  (I960)  findings  two  questions 
were  formulated.  Can  percq)tual  dispositions  be  modified  by  differential 
reinforcement?  And  will  changes  in  dispositions  in  one  dimension 
generalise  to  other  dimensions  consistent  with  their  correlations 
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with  that  dinenaion?  Using  a  situation  where  facial  photographs 
were  Judged  on  bipolar  traits  of  varying  relation  to  the  coxidltloned 
bipolar  trait^  findings  were  supportive  of  a  answer  to  both 

questions.  Beyond  this  their  findings  are  consistent  with  Wlshner's 
(i960)  finding  that  in  impression  formation  changes  in  information 
input  have  predictable  results  in  the  concurrent  changes  in  impressions, 
thus  suggesting  that  it  should  ultimately  be  possible  to  predict 
what  effect  any  given  bit  of  informational  input  into  one  part  of 
the  system  h?.s  upon  any  other  part. 
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Chapter  IH 

TBB  MEASURINO  INSTRIMEMTS 

Introduction  to  the  Meaa\iring  Instruments 

Two  principal  claases  of  meaauri&s  Instruments  can  be 
distinguished  In  the  present  research,  (a)  instruments  for  measuring 
individual  differences  in  perceived  trait  8linilarit7  and  (b)  instruments 
for  meastirlng  possible  determinants*  For  the  first  class,  parallel 
forms  of  a  rating  scale  were  devised  atxl  constructed  for  obtaining 
ratings  as  to  the  perceived  similarity  between  pairs  of  traits  by 
individuals*  The  second  class  of  measuring  Instruments  attempts  to 
assess  as  broadly  as  possible  sociological,  personaii-ty,  and  ability 
attributes  that  might  be  relevant.  In  addition  to  those  measures  that 
were  constmcted  and  adminictered  by  the  experimenter,  there  were  two 
kinds  of  scores  available  on  most  of  the  subjects  from  the  Ihdverslty 
Testing  Bureau,  Kuder  Preference  Record  and  School  and  College  Abili'^ 
Test  (SCAT). 

For  ease  of  administration  and  scoring,  all  of  the  instruments 
that  were  administered  as  a  part  of  the  research  were  constructed  so  that 
the  cover  sheet  on  the  test  booklet  was  a  characteristic  color.  Also, 
for  those  measur-is  where  it  was  feasible  a  separate  answer  sheet  printed 
on  the  sane  color  sheet  as  the  Instruction  Sheet  was  constructed*  This 
permitted  the  use  of  stencils  for  hand  scoring  purposes  and  facilitated 
keeping  the  appropriate  answer  sheet  with  a  particular  bo<dclet. 

In  those  eases  where  the  name  of  the  particular  questionnaire,  if 
it  had  been  printed  on  the  Instruction  Sheet,  night  hacve  affected  the 
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responses  of  the  subjects,  en  Innocuous  title  was  used.  The  color  code 
or  the  characteristic  color  of  each  of  the  measuring  instruments  and  the 
scales  that  each  contains  are  given  in  Table  1. 

In  this  chapter  a  brief  discussion  of  each  of  the  measuidng 
Instruments  used  will  be  given.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  report  for 
each  measuring  instrument  (a)  the  rationale  for  choosing  it,  (b)  an 
Interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  scale  or  scales  it  contains,  (e) 
reliabilities,  (d)  number  of  items  in  each  scale,  (e)  the  range  of 
possible  scores  for  each  scale  and  what  high  scores  mean,  and  (f)  the 
method  of  scoring.^ 

Trait  Similarity  Rating  Seale 

The  research  instrument  central  to  the  present  studjr  is  the 
"Trait  Similarity  Bating  Scale"  (TSBS).  At  the  outset  of  the  research 
it  was  desired  to  determine  for  each  individual  the  similarity  relations 
between  traits  typically  anployed  in  the  description  of  others,  these 
similarity  relations  constituted  the  individual's  "implicit  personality 
theory."  Obviously,  thure  is  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  traits  that 
persons  could  use  in  the  description  of  others.  Allport  and  Odbert 
(1936)  counted  17,953  trait  names  in  English;  however,  many  of  these 
were  either  synonyms  or  rq>resenbod  tm^aorary  rather  than  permansnt 
trends.  Cattell  (19lt5)  in  a  rather  eKhaustlve  study  of  ratings  found 
131  "phenomenal  clusters"  or  oomawn  traits  that  aodst  in  the  general 
population.  These  wwrs  grouped  into  50  "nuclear  clustera"  of  z'slated 
traits,  which  in  turn  wsro  arranged  in  20  "sectors  of  the  personality 

^Also,  an  attempt  was  mads  to  include  in  tha  i^pandix  a  cross  rsfersnes 
of  Iteaw  with  other  scales  flram  which  tlmy  may  bars  been  taken,  and 
scoring  keys* 
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Ti^le  1 

Names  and  Colors  of  the  Measuring  Institaaents  Bqplogred 
In  the  Battery  and  the  Scales  that  they  Contain 


Names  of  Measuring  Color 

Instruments  Code 


Scales  Contained  in  the 
Particular  Measuring  Instruments 


Biographioal  Data  Sheet 
(BBS) 

yellow 

Trait  Similarity  Rating 
Scale  Fora  A  (TSRS-A) 

green 

Personality  Inventory 
(PI) 

yellow 

a*  Qfoloid  Usposltion  (C) 

b.  Rhatlymia  (R) 

c.  Thinking  Introversion  (T) 

d.  CooperatiTeness  (Co) 

e.  Retroversion  (E) 

f.  Neuroticiam  (N) 

Public  Opinion  Question- 
nelre  (POQ) 

blue 

a.  California  F  scale  (?) 
b*  Negative  California  F 

Scale  (NF) 

e.  Tolerance-Intolerance  of 
Ambiguity  Scale  (T-IAS) 

Trait  Similarity  Ratizig 
Seale  Fora  3  (TSRS-B) 

grjy 

Estimation  Question¬ 
naire  (bq) 

pink 

Category  lAdth  Scale  (CM) 

BiogruphLcal  Inventory 
(BI) 

gold 

Social  Desirability  Scale  (SDS) 

Interpersonal  Rating 
Scale  (IRS) 

buff 

a.  Bvaluative  Bating  of  "The 

Average  Person”  (B^) 

b.  Evaluative  Rating  of  "People 

as  a  Whole"  (E^) 

sphere."  So  It  q>pears  that  sonewhat  less  than  17«9^3  traits  are 
utilized  by  most  Ixkllvlduals  and  that  those  that  are  used  may  be  grouped 
Into  a  rather  United  number  of  classes  of  related  traits*  CSattell's 
(19$7)  later  factor  analyses  were  aimed  at  deterndning  "source"  traits 
that  underlie  the  several  sectors  or  "surface"  traits  of  the  personality 
sphere.  Actually^  imtll  recently  investigators  have  been  interested 
primarily  In  this  latter  pursuit,  th?.t  of  considering  traits  as  functional 
unities  (that  is,  in  determining  covariation  between  traits  and  the 
underlying  dimensions  which  explain  that  covariation)* 

However,  the  semantic  differential  developed  by  Osgood  (see  Osgood, 
Suol,  and  Ta^Jishbaum,  1957)  has  brought  to  the  fore  an  interest  in  the 
traits  that  individuals  use  to  describe  other  people  and  things,  and  how 
these  traits  are  organized  within  a  person.  And  although  individuals 
vary  considerably  in  their  meaning  structures,  l*e.,  in  their  "sesiantie 
spaces,"  a  number  of  factor  analyses  have  been  performed  which  have 
delimited  the  traits  which  people  use  and  which  have  suggested  basic 
dimensions  of  general  seauuitic  spaces  and  factor  loadings  of  traits  on 
them.  Host  semantic  differential  woxic  has,  however,  considered  meaning 
structure  as  it  ^lies  to  "thing"  concepts  as  well  as  to  "interpersonal" 
concepts.  A  notable  excq>tion  to  this  is  soaw  recent  factor  analytic 
caqperiments  by  Osgood  and  Ware  (1961)*  They  have  restricted  the  concepts 
to  be  rated  to  "personality  oonc^ts"  and  the  traits  to  those  which  find 
suitable  application  to  the  rating  of  persoxuUty  concepts*  Howevwr,  some 
of  the  so-called  personality  conc^ts  Included  were  "spiders,"  "cats," 
"dogs,"  "laid>8,"  and  "cows.”  No  doubt  these  concepts  have  personalities. 
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erven  though  it  ia  a  little  difficult  to  imagine  a  sophisticated  veraus 
a  naive  cow.  The  effect  of  including  nonhuman  personality  concepts  upon 
the  resulting  factor  analyses  are  unknown. 

The  principal  problem  in  the  construction  of  the  Trait  Similarity 
Rating  Scale  was  the  selection  of  traits.  Little  in  the  way  of  guidance 
was  available  here,  but  the  results  of  Osgood,  Sucl,  and  Tannenbaum  (1957) 
and  of  Osgood  and  Ware  (1961)  were  of  assistance.  The  approach  was  to 
select  traits  or  related  traits  from  a  large  nuiiA>er  of  the  factors 
obtained  in  the  factor  analytic  studies  of  the  measurement  of  meaning. 

Many  of  the  same  trait-names  appear  in  the  scales  used  in  the  variotis 
studies. 

The  criteria  for  the  selection  of  trait-names  for  the  Trait 
Similarity  Rating  Scale  ware  as  follows:  (a)  "factorial  conposition"— 
representation  of  each  factor  in  the  semantic  space  with  an  equal 
proportion  of  trait-noaes  as  far  as  possible  (if  a  subject  makes  more  use 
of  one  factor  relative  to  others  this  will  show  iq>  in  his  data),  (b) 
"relevance'' — selection  of  trait-names  descriptive  of  persons,  (c)  "sesumtio 
stability"— tin  trait-zuoae  must  have  a  sufficiently  understood  and  a 
sufficiently  accurate  definition  so  that  its  meaning  does  not  vary 
extensively  either  within  or  betweoa  Individuals,  (d)  "unlpolaid.ty"— 
the  meaning  of  a  trait-nmne  must  be  conveyed  unamblguoimly  when  presented 
sli^gly,  and  (e)  "noipiysical"— the  trait-name  should  be  descriptive  of 
the  personality  axid  not  the  physical  attributes  of  individuals. 

A  broad  sanpling  of  the  total  "semantic  space"  of  trait-names  was 
necessary  both  for  goieraliBabillty  of  findings  and  for  msximiaing  the 
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nagxiltude  of  individual  differences  obtained  from  the  analysis.  If,  for 
exan^le,  all  traits  sanpled  are  clustered  tightly  around  one  point  in  the 
semantic  space  for  the  average  individual,  individual  differences  in 
meaning  spaces  are  less  likely  to  occur  than  if  trait-names  are  widely 
dispersed  in  this  space* 

It  is  at  this  point  that  a  dilenma  arises.  Because  the  paired- 
coiqparlson  procedure  for  cortplete  data  requires  every  stimulus  to  be 
paired  with  every  other  stimulus,  the  number  of  items  of  stimulus  pairs  is 
related  to  the  square  of  the  number  of  stimuli.  But  the  number  of  items 
in  the  instrument  must  be  limited  due  to  limits  of  time  and  ability  of 
individuals  to  respond.  Hence,  for  complete  paired-comparisons  data, 
the  number  of  stimuli  or  trait-names  permitted  is  rather  small*  Azvl  the 
smaller  the  number  of  trait-names,  the  less  likelihood  there  is  that  the 
"space  of  trait-names"  for  the  average  individual  will  be  broadly  sampled. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  principal  purpose  of  the  present 
research— the  correlation  of  individual  coefficients  rqpresenting 
individual  differences  in  perceived  personality  trait  relationships  with 
certain  personality  and  sociological  variables— does  not  require  complete 
paired  conparlson  data.  Inccoplete  interlocking  (or  even  no  overlapping) 
of  stimulus  trait-names  in  the  paired-comparison  items  would  serve  equally 
as  well  as  coaqplete  data  in  yielding  the  desired  lixlividual  coefficients. 
However,  it  is  desirable  to  examine  the  subordinate  problem  of  the 
structure  of  trait  relationships  (l.e.,  the  perceptual  space)  for 
idealized  individuals  obtained  in  the  analysis.  And,  if  the  data  are  not 
highly  inconqplete,  a  rather  good  representation  can  be  obtained  through 
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analysis  of  Incoir^lete  data.  The  utilization  of  Inconplete  data  permits 
a  larger  nun^er  of  trait-names  to  be  represented  in  the  same  number  of 
items  in  the  Trait  Similarity  Rating  Scale.  Hence,  a  larger  and  more 
representative  san^llng  of  the  semantic  space  is  pennitted,  at  the  same 
time  allowing  for  an  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  perceptual  space 
of  trait  relations  of  idealized  individuals. 

Fifty  traits  were  selected  for  iise  in  this  study  and  are  contained 
in  Table  2.  Random  sampling  of  pairs  of  these  traits  was  used  in 
constructing  the  Trait  Similarity  Rating  Scale.  In  order  to  assess  the 
reliability  of  the  scale  it  was  considered  advisable  to  construct  two 
parallel  fozms.  Form  A  and  Form  B.  Form  A  was  coxistructed  from  the  first 
300  pairs  drawn  at  randcmi  from  the  total  possible  number  of  pairs,  1,225. 

A  seeoxid  nonoverlipping  saople  of  300  pairs  constituted  Form  B.  Thus, 

600  pairs  of  the  1,225  possible  pairs  of  the  50  trait-names  were  included 
in  Forms  A  and  B  combined.  Both  the  selection  of  pairs  of  trait-names  and 
the  selection  of  which  of  the  two  trait-names  in  any  given  pair  was  to 
appear  at  the  left  end  of  the  rating  scale  were  made  from  tables  of  random 
nunbers.  The  pairs  of  trait  names.  Identified  by  nuabers,  constituting 
the  various  items  of  TSRS-A  and  TSRS-B  are  given  in  Appendix  A. 

Placed  to  the  right  of  each  pair  of  trait-names  in  the  TSPS  was  an 
eight-point  rating  scale  which  ran  from  -I4  (eactremely  dissimilar)  to  *h 
(extremely  similar)  with  the  0  or  neutral  point  omitted.  In  consideration 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  it  was  felt  that  it  was  preferable  to  foroe 
ratees  to  make  a  decision  one  way  or  the  other  rather  than  let  tbm  fall 
into  the  easy  trap  of  assigning  an  0  rating.  Also,  the  points  on  the 
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Table  2 

Trait  Nundsara  of  the  Trait-Namea  kp/pnariag  In  the 
Trait  Siioilarities  Rating  Scale 


Trait  No. 

Trait  Name 

Trait  No. 

Trait  Name 

01 

Numorotia 

26 

UnoAOtional 

02 

Tense 

27 

Predictable 

03 

Active 

28 

Relaxed 

Oli 

Dishoneat 

29 

Youthful 

05 

Unaociable 

30 

Changeable 

06 

Selfish 

31 

Awkward 

07 

Graceful 

32 

Brave 

06 

Weak 

33 

Aggressive 

09 

Naive 

3li 

Cooperative 

10 

Unintelligent 

35 

Sociable 

11 

Paaalve 

36 

Irrational 

12 

Unusual 

37 

Coaipetltlve 

13 

Mature 

38 

Optlalstio 

lit 

Interesting 

39 

itonest 

15 

Subadsaive 

liO 

Aimless 

16 

Rational 

la 

Sensitive 

17 

SnotiozuQ. 

U2 

Stable 

18 

Coinutll7 

U3 

Unpredictable 

19 

Proud 

lilt 

Intelligent 

20 

Strong 

U5 

Pessimistic 

21 

Insensitive 

U6 

Sophisticated 

22 

UnseUish 

U7 

Ooadiieering 

23 

Huable 

US 

Defensive 

2U 

Motivated 

U9 

Serious 

25 

T^ical 

50 

Uninteresting 
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numcrloal  scale  were  defined  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  felt  that  the 
"distance”  between  -1  ai>d  -t-l  was  equal  to  the  distance  between  axiy  two 
other  adjacent  numbers  on  the  scale*  In  the  analysis  of  the  data  the 
original  custerical  scale  values  were  first  transformed  by  adding 
•5  to  the  negative  scale  values  and  by  subtracting  *5  from  the  positive 
scale  values*  The  original  numerical  scale  values  as  they  appeared  on 
the  TSRS  and  the  transformed  scale  values  that  were  used  subsequently 
in  the  analysis  along  with  thedr  definition  or  description  are  presented 
in  Table 


Table  3 

Trait  Similazd.ty  Rating  Scale  Numerical  Values,  Corresponding 
Transformed  Values,  and  Their  Definltloaos 


TSRS  Numerical  Values 

Transformed  Values 

Definitions 

u 

3.> 

Extremely  Similar 

3 

2.5 

Considerably  Similar 

2 

1.5 

Moderately  Similar 

1 

.5 

Slightly  Similar 

-1 

-  .5 

Slightly  Dissimilar 

-2 

<-i#5 

Moderately  Dissimilar 

-3 

-2.5 

Considerably  Dissimilar 

-U 

-3.5 

Extremely  Dissimilar 

Thrther  clarification  of  the  meaning  of  the  points  on  the  rating 
scale  together  with  some  eacanples  was  given  on  the  instruotlm  sheet  of 
the  TSEtS*  The  inatructlons  ware  careful  to  point  out  that  tim  elaasota 

^Slnee  the  analysis  bad  no  provision  for  missing  data  on  the  T8BS,  it  was 
aasunad  in  those  few  instanoes  when  a  rater  failed  to  respond  to  a  partic¬ 
ular  rating  scale  that  be  was  in  oonfliot  and  did  not  parceivs  a  dear 
siadlarity  or  dissimilarity  in  tbs  pair  of  trait-naaes.  In  these  eases 
tho  most  nearly  equivalent  rasponse,  a  -1  or  a  *1,  was  assigned  at  randeai* 
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or  charactezrLotles  of  tralt-nane  sl]idJjorit7«<llS8l]nilarlt7  were  to  be 
considered  cimulteneously  in  making  the  rating.  The  two  elements  were 
(a)  degree  of  slmllarity-opposlteness  and  (b)  degree  of  relatedness* 
unrelatedneas.  Ratings  near  the  extreates  of  the  rating  scale  were 
Indicative  of  judgment  that  the  two  traits  which  were  rated  were  "highly 
related"  and  either  "highly  similar"  or  "highly  opposite,"  d^endimg  on 
which  end  of  the  scale  was  narked.  On  the  other  hand  "marks  near  the 
center  of  the  rating  scale  indicated  'relative  unrelatedness'  of  the 
traits"  which  were  judged.  These  eoqpliclt  instructions  were  given  to 
prevent  the  rater  from  misusing  the  rating  scale  through  the  ndsinterpre* 
tation  of  "dissimilarity"  as  being  "unrelatedness."  The  instruction 
sheets  for  Form  A  and  for  Form  B  of  the  TSRS  were  identical  with  the 
exception  that  the  former  was  printed  on  green  paper  and  bad  "Form  A" 
printed  on  it  and  that  the  latter  was  printed  on  gray  paper  and  had 
"Form  B"  printed  on  it. 

The  Biographical  Data  Sheet 

In  this  investigation  a  nuaiber  of  personality  and  ability  tests 
were  administered.  In  addition  to  these  it  was  considered  jjqportant  to 
investigate  the  role  of  a  nw^er  of  biographical  factors,  particularly 
those  of  a  sociological  nature.  A  three  page  booklet  titled  the 
"Blographloal  Data  Sheet"  (BDS)  was  constructed.  It  asked  the  subjects  to 
report  among  other  things  their  majorj  agej  sexj  year  in  coUegej  grade 
point  average;  religion;  religious  activity;  state  of  health;  if  they 
had  any  handicaps;  the  slae  of  their  horn  cu—unity;  the  age,  occupation. 
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and  education  of  both  their  father  and  mother;  nuiid>er  of  older 
and  younger  brothers  and  sisters;  and  "ratixigs  of  the  warmth  and 
strictness"  of  their  parents  as  they  perceived  then  when  the 

Q 

subjects  were  in  high  school.  The  subjects  were  assured  by 
conspicuous  printing  on  the  booklet  that  their  responses  were 
"CONFIDENTIA  L.« 

To  facilitate  the  coding  of  responses  to  the  Biogriqphical 
Data  Sheet  and  the  punching  of  the  data  onto  lEI'l  cards,  the  parental 
ratings  on  pages  two  and  three  of  the  B1>S  as  well  as  ary  other 
remaiics  the  raters  may  have  made  ware  transferred  to  page  one* 

The  second  and  third  pages  were  then  removed  and  discarded.  Appropriate 
blanks  for  coding  the  responses  on  the  BDS  as  well  as  all  of  the 
other  variables  were  admeographed  in  the  margins  of  the  BDS.  Finally, 
the  coding  of  the  BDS  was  ec»g>leted  on  the  appropriate  blanks. 

The  classification  of  home  conmunlty  into  meaningful  categories 
presented  another  problem.  The  interest  was  in  determining  how 
the  size  of  one's  home  community  related  to  one's  perception  of 
trait  relationships.  In  this  sense  it  was  logical  to  conceive  of 
the  influence  as  something  close  to  a  logarlthalc  function  of  the 
size.  Kee>ing  this  in  mind  as  a  basic  guide,  natural  divisions  in 
the  distribution  were  exaadned.  On  the  basis  of  these  two  criteria, 
the  classification  and  coding,  presented  in  Table  U,  was  established* 

O 

The  suggestions  of  Dr.  Wesley  C.  Becker  in  the  conposltlon  of  the 
scales  are  gratefully  acknowledged* 


Table  U 

Classification  and  Coding  of  Size  of  Home  Coomunity 
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Code 


Intervals 


1  1  .  2,000 

2  2,001  -  5,000 

3  5,001  -  15,000 

h  15,001  -  35,000 

5  35,001  -  80,000 

6  80,001  + 


Occupations  of  both  fathers  and  mothers  were  rated  according  to 
the  rating  procedure  developed  for  occiq>ation8  by  Warner,  Meeker,  and 
EeLls  (19U9)  In  the  coi^tation  of  an  Index  of  Social  Class  (I.S.C.)  for 
obtaining  an  equivalent  social  class.  In  conputing  I.S.C.  Wazner  at  al. 
rated  four  status  characteristics,  via.,  occupation,  source  of  income, 
house  type,  and  education.  The  characteristics  are  assigned  weights  of 
four,  three,  three,  and  two,  respectively  in  arriving  at  the  I.S.C.  Thus, 
it  is  seen  that  the  rating  of  the  status  characteristic  of  occ\q>ation  is 
heavily  weighted  in  their  system  in  determining  a  person's  social  class. 
Since  not  all  occiq>ations  can  feasibly  be  included  in  the  descrlptioxis 
of  occupations  characteristic  of  a  particular  rating,  there  is  some  room 
for  personal  interpretation.  For  this  reason  it  was  considered  desirable 
to  get  some  indication  of  rater  reliability.  Therefore,  two  ratings  of 
each  father's  occiq)ation  and  of  each  mother's  occi;pation  were  made-- one 
by  the  wrltw  and  one  by  a  second  year  graduate  student  in  social 
psychology.  Because  the  occvqpation  of  the  vast  majority  of  mothers  was 
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"houaewife"  which  was  not  conducive  to  social  status  rating^  this 
variable  was  dropped  from  further  analysis.  However,  based  tq>on 
an  N  ■  l8l  the  rater  reli^llity  estimate  obtained  from  the  correlation 
between  the  ratings  of  the  two  raters  was  r  *  .91  which  was  considered 
acceptable.  The  ratings  ranged  from  1  to  7  inclusive^  the  smaller  the 
ratbiag  the  higher  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  ocugiation  being 
rated.  A  copy  of  the  Warner  ^  (19U9)  scale  used  to  rate  occupations 

is  found  in  Appendix  B. 

The  other  variables  beside. size  of  home  community,  and  father's 
occiqjatlon  were  coded  as  indicated  in  Table  5. 

The  Personality  Inventory 

Fundamental  to  the  present  research  is  the  need  to  identify  the 
principal  personality  traits  of  the  subjects.  Two  of  the  main  sources 
of  such  measxurements  are  the  Guilford  inventories  (Guilford,  19^0; 

Guilford  &  Martin,  19U3a;  19li3b)  and  the  revised  16  PF  (Cattell,  Saunders, 
and  Stlce,  19^7)  which  have  been  developed  through  factor  analytic 
procedures.  In  attenpting  to  "bring  some  integration  to  the  questionnaire 
personally  factor  area  by  demonstrating  similarities  among  the  Cattell 
and  Guilford  inventories  at  the  correlational,  first-order,  and  second- 
order  factor  levels,"  Becker  (1961)  has  obtained  some  results  that  negate 
the  necessity  of  administering  all  or  any  of  the  inventories  in  toto. 

Two  of  the  estimates  of  each  factor  were  obtained.  Forms  A  and  B  of  the 
16  PF  were  scored  separately.  And  for  the  Guilford  inventories,  odd-even 
split-half  scores  were  computed  for  the  thirteen  factors.  These  variables 
were  then  Intercorrelated,  factored,  and  rotated  using  both  an  oblique 
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Table  5 

Coding  of  Variables  Contained  in  the  Blogr^>hieal  Data  Sheet 


BDS 

Vari¬ 

able 

No.* 

Variable 

Code 

2 

Age 

Age  in  years 

3 

Sex 

Male  *  1;  Female  <■  2 

h 

Year 

FT.  ■  1;  Soph.  •  2;  Jr.  ■  3;  Sr.  ■  U 

5 

Grade  Point  Average 

Grade  point  average  times  10^ 

6a 

Religion 

Protestant  ■  1;  Catholic  -  2;  Jewish  -3; 
Other  •  li 

6  b 

Activity 

Active  ■  1;  Inactive  >  2 

7 

Health 

Excellent  -  Ij  Fair  »  2;  Poor  •  3 

8 

Handlers 

Yes  ■  Ij  No  ••  2 

11 

Father's  age 

Father's  age  in  years 

13 

Father's  education 

Highest  grade  father  completed  1  to  16 
inclusive*  16*  coded  as  17 

Hi 

Mother's  age 

Mother's  age  in  years 

15 

Mother's  occupation 

Warner's  scale  1  to  7  except  housewife 
which  was  coded 

16 

Mother's  education 

See  Father's  education  above. 

17a 

Number  of  brothers 

Number  of  brothers 

17b 

Number  of  older? 

Number  of  older  brothers 

17c 

Number  of  younger? 

Nuiober  of  younger  brothers 

16a 

Nusiber  of  sisters 

Number  of  sisters 

I8b 

Number  of  older? 

Number  of  older  sisters 

10c 

Number  of  younger? 

Number  of  younger  sisters 

19 

Total  number  of  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters 

Total  nuBtber  of  brothers  and  sisters 

20 

Wamwcold  rating  of 
Father 

Extrenely  warm  -  1;  Quite  warn  ■  2;  Not 
much  warmth  -  3j  Somewhat  cold  •  h; 
Mainly  cold  ■  5 

21 

Warm-cold  rating  of 
Mother 

See  rating  of  Fathu^'s  warmth  above. 

22 

Lenient-strict  rating 
of  Father 

Extremely  lenient  ■  Ij  Quite  lenient  ■  2; 
More  lenient  than  strict  ■  3;  Quite 
strict  >  U;  Extremely  strict  •  $ 

23 

Lenient-strict  rating 
of  Mother 

See  rating  of  Father's  strictness  above. 

^Classification  and  coding  of  BDS  Tarlable  number  1,  major,  will  not 
be  reported  because  of  the  decision  to  eliminate  it  from  fiizther 
analysis.  Vavlable  numbw  9  was  hone  address  and  was  not  coded.  Variable 
nund»er  10,  sise  of  bone  connunlty,  is  classified  and  coded  in  Table  U. 
Variable  nua^er  12  was  coded  acoozdlng  to  Warner  et  (19U9)j  the 
basis  for  the  classification  and  coding  is  found  In  l^ipmdix  B. 
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and  an  orthogonal  rotation  (since  Cattell  used  oblique  factors  and 
Guilford  used  orthogonal  factors).  The  principal  conclusions  that  were 
derived  were  that  there  Is  considerable  equivalence  of  factors  both 
within  and  between  Guilford's  and  Cattail's  inventories;  that  Intercor- 
relations  between  Guilford's  and  Cattail's  factors  fell  into  two  blocks  of 
variables,  those  associated  with  a  second-order  anxiety  factor  and  those 
associated  with  a  second-order  extravers^x>n  factor;  and  that  there  were, 
at  best,  only  five  distinguishable  factors  being  measured  by  Guilford's 
thirteen  factors  and  only  eight  being  measured  by  Cattell 's  l6  PF  ("only 
two  or  three  of  these  with  suffiolent  reliability  for  individual 
prediction").  On  the  basis  of  the  obtained  results,  Becker  (1961) 
reconmends  that,  "the  user  of  the  Guildord  inventories  could  save  time 
and  effort  by  only  scoring  for  T,  C,  R,  M,  and  Ag  or  Co."  These 
factors  load  highly  on  the  first  five  factors  extracted.  Also  since  sex 
loads  sufficiently  high  on  *he  masculinity-feminity  factor  to  describe 
it,  factor  M,  masculinity,  need  not  be  scored.  In  the  present  research 
it  was  decided  to  obtain  a  score  for  Co  rather  than  Ag,  the  choice 
being  quite  azi)ltrary, 

Ihiotional  instability,  C,  loads  highly  on  the  first  factor 
extracted,  "Anxlety-Qnotional  Stability."  Rhathymia,  R,  loads  heavily 
on  the  second  factor,  "Extraversion-Introverslon."  The. person  scoring 
high  on  R  is  further  characterised  by  his  happy  go  lucky,  carefree, 
unconcerned  disposition.  Co,  cooperativeness,  has  a  large  loading  on 
the  third  factor,  "Hostility-Coqperatlveness."  The  person  with  a  high 
score  on  this  factor  is  tolerant  and  cooperative  as  opposed  to  being 
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fault  finding  and  over  critical.  Thinking  Introversion,  T,  loaded  highljr 
on  the  fifth  factor  extracted,  "Thinking-Introversion-SKtraverBlon."  A 
large  score  Indicates  introspectiveness  and  reflectiveness  on  the  part  of 
the  examinee.  Factor  four  was  a  "Masculinity-Femininity"  factor. 

The  meaning  of  R  and  T  obtained  from  Becker's  analysis  agrees 
well  with  Guilford's  (1959)  description  of  them  as  "varieties  of  intro- 
version-extraverslon."  Also  there  is  agreement  in  the  description  of  C 
as  accounting  for  a  large  part  of  the  syixiroBte  of  neurotic  tendency  or 
emotional  maladjustment.  This  association  can  be  further  seen  in  the 
relationship  of  T,  R,  and  C  with  the  Maudsley  Personality  Inventory  which 
measures  extroversion  (E)  end  neuroticism  (N)  (see  Appendix  C  and 
Appendix  0,  respectively).  Eysenck  has  long  been  an  advocate  of  this 
questionnaire.  Since  most  of  the  items  contained  in  the  Guilford  scales 
C,  R,  and  T  are  contained  in  the  haudslcy  Personality  Inventory,  it  was 
decided  to  score  the  items  compilslng  C,  R,  and  T  in  terms  of  £  and  N 
as  well.  This  decision  mis  made  after  the  inventory  contalnlrg  scales 
C,  R,  T,  and  Co  had  been  oonposed,  so  there  are  nine  items  (see  A{^endlx 
£)  not  Included  in  the  T,  R,  and  C  scales  which  are  included  in  the 
Maudsley  scales  measuring  E  azxl  N.  However,  it  was  felt  that  a  suffloienb 
number  of  items  constituting  E  and  N  reswlned  to  define  clearly  the 
factorial  composition  of  those  scales.  The  items  from  T,  C,  and  R 
corresponding  to  the  items  scored  for  £  and  N  in  Maudsley 's  Personality 
Inventozy  and  their  scoring  key  are  included,  respectively,  in 
i^endices  C  and  D. 
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In  the  intereets  of  ease  and  tine  in  the  adnlnlstratlon  and 
scoring  of  the  personality  trait  factors  and  to  intermix  the  Co  factor 
from  the  Gullford-Martin  Personnel  Inventory  with  factors  1,  C,  and  R, 
all  of  the  items  constituting  these  factors  were  randomly  combined  into 
one  inventory,  called  the  "Personality  Inventory"  (PI). 

As  scored  by  Guilford,  the  C,  R,  and  T  factors  contain  overlapping 
items.  Hence,  correlations  between  them  are  inflated  slng>ly  because 
they  contain  comnon  itmns  (i.e.,  they  are  ejqperiment&Uy  dependent). 

To  obviate  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  such  correlations  it  was 

9 

decided  to  randomly  assign  overlapping  items  to  one  scale  or  the  other. 
The  results  of  this  assigrment  are  shown  in  ^jpendlx  F.  The  resulting 
C,  R,  and  T  scales  are  i^roxlmately  73  per  cent  as  long  as  they  were 
originally.  Factor  C  was  reduced  from  73  items  to  53  items,  factor  R 
from  70  items  to  5l  items,  and  factor  T  from  53  items  to  36  items. 

Factor  Co  contains  62  items.  The  PI  items  conprlslng  the  final  eoqperl* 
mentally  Independent  factors,  the  corresponding  item  jnanbers  of  the 
Guilford  Inventories  tron  which  they  were  taken  and  the  scoring  keys  are 
found  in  the  following  i^pendices:  Factor  C,  i^endix  Q;  Factor  R, 
i^endix  H;  Factor  T,  Appendix  I;  Factor  Co,  ^endix  J,  Again  it  is 
felt  that  a  sufficient  number  of  items  remain  for  each  of  the  factors  to 
maintain  their  factorial  integrity.  Also,  the  gain  in  clarity  of 
interpretation  of  resulting  correlatloas  as  a  result  of  the  independence 
of  the  factors  is  considered  more  than  adequate  to  ooiqpensate  in  minimal 
losses  in  reliability  Incurred  as  a  result  of  the  truncation  in  the 
number  of  items. 

9 

Of  course,  the  Co  factor  was  not  affected  since  it  came  from  a 
separate  inventory  with  indq>endont  items j  and,  therefore,  was  alres4ir 
"eagperlmentslly  independent." 
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The  full  scale  reliabilities  r^orted  by  various  investigators  for 
the  factors  range  from  .80  to  ,9h.  Testing  216  subjects,  Becker  (1961) 
reports  the  following  full  scale  reliability  estimates  for  the  factors; 

C;  .91,  R;  .83,  T;  .83,  and  Co;  .83. 

The  Public  Opinion  Questionnaire 

The  Public  Opinion  Questionnaire  r^resents  a  coiposlte  of  three 
groups  of  it&iib.  The  first  groiq>  constitutes  the  California  F  scale  (F). 
All  itetos  in  the  California  F  scale  are  positive  in  the  sense  that 
agreement  with  the  items  r^resents  the  endorsement  of  authoritarian 
attitudes.  The  second  gronxp  of  items  represents  a  reflection  of  some  of 
the  positive  items  into  negative  items  by  rephrasing  of  the  statements 
such  that  agreement  with  the  items  r^resents  the  endorsement  of  non¬ 
authoritarian  attitudes.  And  the  third  group  of  items  constitutes  the 
Tolerance-intolerance  of  Ambiguity  Scale.  Each  of  the  scales  represented 
by  these  three  groups  of  iueras  will  be  discussed  in  turn. 

The  California  F  scale.  The  first  twenty-eight  items  of  the  Public 
Opinion  Questlomudre  r^resent  items  from  the  California  F  scale  (Adorno, 
fVenkel-Bzninswlck,  Levinson,  &  Sanford,  1950).  All  but  two  items  of  the 
final  30  items  egjpearing  in  Forms  I45  and  UO  were  included.  The  excluded 
iteibs  represent  items  that  are  outdated.  The  scale  was  scored  adding 
algebraically  the  subject's  req>onses  which  ranged  from  *3  to  -3  with  the 
neutral  response  0  not  permitted.  The  authors  state  that  "this  scheme 
was  •  .  .used  mainly  because  there  seemed  to  be  a  greater  peychological 
gap  between  -1  and  +1  responses  than  between  any  other  two  adjacent 
responses."  Thus,  the  possible  range  of  total  scores  is  -84  to  4^  with 
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a  high  positive  score  Itxlieating  strong  authoritarian  attitudes.  The 
inclusion  of  the  California  ?  scale  seemed  indicated  because  of  the 
considerable  ai.;otuit  of  research  that  has  been  conducted  in  the  past  with 
this  variable  as  a  determinant  in  social  perception* 

Negative  California  F  scale  items.  Items  29  to  iiU  inclusive  in 
the  Public  Opinion  Questionnaire  are  the  16  "reflected"  or  "reversed" 
items  from  the  California  F  scale  that  are  expressed  in  a  negative  form 
(l.e.j  disagreement  with  these  items  Indicates  strong  authoritarian 
attitudes).  The  inclusion  of  these  items  was  involved  in  recent  evidence 
based  upon  correlations  of  reversed  and  unreversed  forms  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  F  scale  that  indicates  that  the  F  scale  tends  to  elicit  a  response 
set  to  acquiesce  which  has  a  cumulative  effect  upon  the  scores  (Bass, 
195$;  Chapman  &  Canpbell,  1957;  Jackson  &  Messlek,  1957>  1958;  Jackson, 
Hessick,  &  SoHey,  1957s;  Leavitt,  Hax  &  Roche,  1955;  Messlck  &  Jackson, 
1957,  1950;  Shelly,  1956;  Zuckerman  &  Norton,  1958,  1961).  Appendix  K 
indicates  the  item  nunA)er  of  partlcxilar  items  in  the  reversed  scale 
and  the  item  number  of  the  correspondixig  unreversed  item  in  the  Public 
Opinion  Questionnaire. 

Hessick  and  Ft>ederiksen  (1958)  and  Messlck  (1961)  have  developed 
formulas  which  partition  the  variance  of  the  F  scale  into  variance 
associated  with  acqulescene  response  set  and  variance  associated  with 
authoritarian  content.  These  formulas  were  based  on  one  of  the  models 
utilised  earlier  by  Helastadter  (1957)  for  obtaining  separate  set  and 
content  scores  for  ability  tests.  Unfortunately,  there  is  considerable 
coxifusion  surrounding  the  formulas.  In  the  original  article  reporting 
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their  derivation,  the  formula  for  asquiesoence  response  set  la  reported 
erronerously  as  follovst 


2  -  C 


where  is  the  number  of  favorable  or  positive  items  agreed  with 

U.  is  the  number  of  unfavorable  or  negative  items  disagreed  with 

a 

is  the  number  of  items  keyed  in  the  favorable  or  positive 
direction 

N  is  the  number  of  items  keyed  In  the  tmfavorable  or  negative 
u 

direction 

C  is  the  value  of  the  content  score 


F  U 

where  C  •  +  -b—  •-  1 

"f  "u 

The  error  is  that  the  2  in  the  denomenator  should  be  a  1*  Cl^rton  and 
Jackson  (1961)  also  report  S  with  a  2  in  the  denaaenator  and'  also  with 
C  being  an  absolute  value.^  Messiek  (1961)  found  that  using  the 
algebraic  value  of  C  introduces  some  distortion  over  a  portion  of  the 
distribution  when  applied  to  bipolar  attitude  scales.  However,  Messiek 's 


(1961)  revised  formula  with  the  absolute  value  of  C  eliminates  this 
distortion.  In  the  dmrlvation  of  the  formula  from  the  basic  model  C 
is  equal  to  the  hjrpothetieal  value  ,  where  is  the  number  of 

favorable  items  that  the  examinee  believes  or  endorses  on  the  basis  of 
content.  LoglcsUy,  must  always  be  a  positive  value;  and,  therefore, 
C  must  always  be  positive.  The  fact  that  C  is  somatijnes  found  to  be 
negative  and  aaist  be  edited  by  the  use  of  the  absolute  value  has  been 


^Cliyton  and  Jackson  have  corrected  the  2  to  a  1  in  nailing  reprints 
of  their  article. 
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suggested  ty  Dr.  Le^^ard  R  Tucker  to  be  a  basic  Indlctaent  against  the 
basic  model. ^  The  derivation  of  the  fonnulas  from  the  basic  model  is 
presented  in  Appendix  L.  In  order  to  present  further  enipirlcal  evidence 
regarding  the  formulas  and  to  tie  the  present  research  into  previous 
findings^  the  content  score,  C,  and  the  set  score,  S^,  obtained  from 
the  Messlck  and  Frederiksen  (1958)  formulas  and  the  Messick  (1961) 

revision  of  trie  set  formula,  S^,  will  be  included  in  the  analysis. 

12 

Dr.  Harry  C.  Trlandis  has  suggested  another  acquiescence 
response  set  measure  based  upon  reversed  and  uxureversed  California  F 
scale  items.  The  rationale  behind  this  measure  is  that  if  an  examinee 
answers  a  questionnaire  in  a  perfectly  consistent  manner  indq;)endent 
of  acquiescence  response  set,  the  proportion  of  positive  items  agreed 
with  plus  the  proportion  of  negative  items  agreed  with  would  equal  unity 


F  U 


when  -  N^«  The  extent  of  acquiescence  response  set  is  indicated  by 
the  extent  to  which  the  proportion  of  positive  items  agreed  with  plus 
the  proportion  of  n^atlve  items  agreed  with  exceeds  xuilty.  The  formula 
for  the  response  set  to  acquiesce,  R^,  is  then  expressed  as  follows: 


Remesibering  that  a  sijq>lifled  scoring  formula  R  can  be  derived 

by  letting  R  ■  ^  present  research  16, 

F^  -  P,  and  ■  Q,  and  the  sisplified  acquiescence  response  set 
measure  derived  from  the  nunA>er  of  positive  and  negative  California 

personal  emmwinl  cation. 

''^Personal  oosmunication,  also  Triandis  and  Triandis  (1962). 
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F  scale  items  agreed  with  becomes,  R"P-«-Q-l6.  Of  course,  the 
correlational  results  obtained  with  the  linearly  transformed  R  will  be 
identical  with  R  •  The  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  R  will  be  16 

A 

times  larger  than  the  corresponding  values  of  R^  would  be.  The  mathema¬ 
tical  relations  of  P,  Q,  and  R  with  C,  S^,  and  are  of  interest.  It 
can  be  shown  that  if  «  N^,  that  C  ■  l/l6  (P  -  Q), 

R  R 

®i  •  >  Sg  -  -  . 

Seven  scores  are  obtainable  from  the  positive  ^md  negative 
California  F  scale  items.  A  total  F  scale  score,  F,  can  be  obtained  from 
tlie  twenty-eight  pos:<.tive  items.  J^om  the  corresponding  sixteen  positive 
and  sixteen  negative  items  we  can  obtain  an  authoxd-tazdan  content  score, 
Gj  two  set  scores  ind^endent  of  C,  and  S^j  the  nuinber  of  positive 
items  agreed  with,  P;  the  number  of  negative  items  agreed  with  Qj 
and  an  additional  acquiescence  response  measure,  R.  All  seven  of 
these  scores  were  obtained  and  included  in  the  analysis. 

The  tolerance-intolerance  of  ambiguity  scale.  Another  measure 
Included  in  the  Public  Opinion  Questionnaire  was  the  Tolerance-Intol¬ 
erance  of  Amblgul'ty  Scale  (T-IA5).  It  is  an  eiqperimental  Idkert-lype 
scale  constructed  by  Buder  (1959>  1962),  and  it  has  been  lulled  to  a 
number  of  research  areas,  including  an  investigation  of  personality 
variables  affecting  the  perfonnanoe  of  medical  school  students.  Its 
nature  and  similarity  in  format  with  the  California  P  scale  amke  it 
directly  amenable  for  Inclusion  under  the  general  directions  given  for 
the  Public  Opinion  Questionnaire.  It  consists  of  sixteen  items,  eight 
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are  positive  In  the  sense  that  agreement  reflects  intolerance  of  ainbigulty 
and  eight  are  negative  in  that  disagreement  reflects  Intolerance  of 
ambiguity.  The  numbers  of  the  eight  positive  and  the  eight  negative 
items  in  the  T-lAb  are  identified  according  to  their  POQ  item  tmber 
and  the  corresponding  item  numbers  in  Budner's  scale  are  given  in  Appendix 
M.  In  arriving  at  a  total  score  two  stencil  keys  were  constructed one 
for  the  positive  items  and  one  for  the  negative  items.  The  positive 
item  ratings  were  summed;  the  negative  item  ratings  were  summed  and 
the  sign  changed;  and  the  two  sums  were  then  totaled  to  arrive  at  a 
total  Intolerance  of  ambiguity  of  ambirulty  score.  As  with  the  California 
F  scale  the  neutral  or  0  response  was  not  permitted,  and  the  possible 
range  of  the  total  score  was  -4^6  to  -t-Ud.  Again,  a  high  positive  score 
reflects  Intolerance  of  aoibigulty,  and  a  high  negative  score  reflects 
tolerance  of  ambiguity. 

The  test  constructor  has  reported  the  "correlations  between  the 
scale  and  Ind^endent  measures  of  acquiescence  and  social  desirability 
showed  it  to  be  free  of  such  artifacts."  Reliabilities  estimated  by 
means  of  Cronbach's  (1951)  coefficient  alpha  ranged  £roa  .39  to  .62, 
and  a  test>retest  reliability  estimate  of  .85  was  reported.  A  number 
of  research  findings  have  substantiated  its  construct  validity 

The  Estimation  Questioiuiaire 

Since  the  presexit  research  is  Interested  in  the  cognitive 
cat3gori.es  that  individuals  possess  in  relating  traits,  it  seented  rele» 
vant  to  included  a  measure  of  cognitive  style  and  particularly  a  neuasure 
of  cognitive  width  to  determine  any  relationships  that  might  exist* 
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Bruner  and  Rodrigues  (Bruner,  Qoodnow,  &  Austin,  1956)  have 
demonstrated  that  individuals  show  naxiced  consistency  in  the  range  or 
width  of  the  cognitive  categories  that  they  eo^loy.  Using  standard 
laboratory  equlptoent,  such  as  color  nixing  wheels  and  audio-oscillators, 
these  investigators  asked  subjects  to  select  the  extremes  (such  as, 
dazicest  and  lightest;  highest  and  lowest;  loudest  and  softest;  etc.) 
of  a  wide  variety  of  stated  categories.  For  such  diverse  categories. 

For  such  diverse  categories  as  the  brightness  of  an  overcast  sky  and 
the  nltoh  of  a  female  singing  voice,  subjects  tended  to  use  in  a  con¬ 
sistent  fashion  broad,  medium  and  narrow  category  widths  relative  to 
the  total  saiqple. 

Pettigrew  (1958)  has  developed  The  Category  Width  Scale  (CWS), 
a  paper  and  pencil  measure  of  cognitive  category  width,  that  correlates 
quite  highly  with  the  apparatus  measures  used  by  Bruner  and  Roderlgues. 
Pettigrew  has  reported  an  odd-even  reliability  estimate  of  .90.  And  a 
number  of  correlations  with  other  personality  variables  have  demonstrated 
its  relative  independence  as  a  personality  measure.  Since  no  instruc¬ 
tions  are  given  along  with  Pettigrew's  (1958)  r^rt  of  the  test  items, 
instructions  were  written  alozig  with  the  constioietlon  of  the  scale.  To 
make  the  purpose  of  the  scale  unknown  to  the  subjects  Pettigrew's 
lead  was  followed  in  using  the  title  of  "Estimation  Questionnaire"  for 
the  scale.  Each  alternative  for  question  a  and  b  of  each  item  were 
weighted  from  0  to  3  according  to  bow  near  the  extrmaes  of  the  categories 
they  were.  The  higher  the  score  for  each  item,  the  broader  is  the 
category  width.  In  order  to  minimize  response  seta,  the  alt«mtlvoa  to 
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each  aubitem  were  varied  in  their  order  of  occurrance.  To  facilitate 
hatxi  scoring^  four  separate  atencila  were  punched  (one  for  each  weight) 
with  holes  corresponding  to  the  positions  on  the  answer  sheet  of  the 
alternatives  with  that  particular  weight.  Then  scoring  was  accomplished 
by  looking  to  make  certain  that  there  were  no  omissions,  placing  each 
stencil  for  a  given  weight  in  turn  over  the  answer  sheet,  counting  the 
number  of  responses  to  alternatives  with  that  weight  and  multiplying 
the  nuR^er  by  the  weight  for  each  stencil  and  adding  the  scores  obtained 
for  each  stencil  to  obtain  the  single  coefficient  indicating  size  of 
category  width.  Of  course,  individual  stencil  scores  need  only  be 
obtained  for  stencils  correspondixig  to  weights  1,  2,  and  3,  since  the 
stencil  score  for  the  zero  stencil  is  always  equal  to  zero.  The  larger 
the  total  coefficient,  the  broader  the  category  width  for  a  particular 
person. 

The  Biographical  Inventory 

The  trait-names  contained  in  the  TSRS  constitute  one  kind  of 
statement  that  can  be  made  about  a  person.  In  addition  to  traits  such 
attributes  as  physical  characteristics.  Interests,  behavior,  attitudes, 
likes,  feelings,  motives,  abilities,  and  defense  mechanisms  are  used  to 
describe  persons.  Edwards  (1957)  has  denoted  all  such  statements  that 
can  be  made  about  persons  as  "primary  description."  According  to 
Edwards,  trait-names  as  primary  description  can  be  placed  on  a  social 
desirability  diiMnslon  and  ratings  of  them  are  greatly  affected  by  the 
social  desirability  response  set.  Since  the  present  study  contaixis  a 
number  of  personality  inventories  (as  well  as  the  T^)  idiose  scores 
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are  affected  by  the  aocial  desirability  of  their  items,  it  was  decided 
to  Include  a  measure  of  the  social  desirability  response  set.  The  39- 
Iten  Social  Desirability  Seale  (SDS)  constructed  by  Edwards  from  MIPX 
items  was  selected.  The  MHPl  item  nundiers  corresponding  to  the  item 
numbers  con^rlslng  Edward's  39-’ltem  SDS  and  the  scoring  key  are  contained 
in  Appendix  N.  The  items  are  keyed  in  such  a  way  that  a  high  score 
represented  a  large  social  desirability  response  set. 

Edwards  reports  no  reliability  estimate  for  the  39-ltem  SDS; 
however,  a  corrected  split-half  reliability  estimate  for  the  79-item 
scale  obtained  from  a  eaii^le  of  192  college  students  was  substantial 
(.83).  Since  the  39-ltem  SDS  represents  a  refinement,  although 
shortening,  of  the  79-ltem  scale,  the  obtained  reliability  for  the 
longer  scale  is  probably  quite  indicative  of  the  reliability  for  the  SDS. 

There  has  been  considerable  argument  in  the  literature  and  else¬ 
where  as  to  what  the  SDS  measures.  For  example,  if  the  items  in  a 
personality  Inventor;’’  designed  to  measure  some  socially  desirable 
personality-  trait  were  to  be  keyed  and  scored  according  -to  the  methods 
used  in  developing  the  SDS,  the  scores  for  social  desirability  and  the 
scores  for  the  trait  would  probably  be  highly  correlated.  Similarly, 
an  inven'tory  scored  for  social  desirability  and  for  a  socially  undesirable 
trait  would  yield  scores  that  are  highly  negatively  correlated.  One 
argument  has  been  that  the  SDS  is  confounded  with  personality  trait 
measures.  However,  a  sc«:e  obtained  from  items  measuring  a  personality 
trait  independent  of  social  desirability  would  be  unrelated  to  a  score 
obtained  from  items  keyed  for  social  desirability.  For  this  reason,  the 
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SDS  was  constructed  from  items,  heterogeneous  in  content,  belonging  to 
a  number  of  HMPI  scales. 

Another  argument  has  been  that  since  30  of  the  39  items  are 
keyed  "False,"  the  scale  may  in  fact  be  measuring  a  response  set  to 
dissent  instead  of  a  social  desirability  response  set.  However, 

Edwards  (1957)  has  marshalled  considerable  evidence  against  such  a 
hypothesis  in  terms  of  correlations  of  the  SDS  with  other  scales 
containing  varying  proportions  of  Items  keyed  "True"  and  “False." 

In  a  personal  conanunication  Dr.  Wesley  C.  Becker  has  made 
the  criticism  that  the  SDS  does  not  separate  the  "important  personality 
characteristics  of  positive  attitude  to  self  and  others"  from  social 
desirability.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  this  can  best  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  utilizing  the  jpproach  of  Wiggins  (1959).  He  constructed  a 
social  desirability  scale  (3d)  from  MHPl  items  which  differentiated 
subjects  luider  standard  instructions  and  subjects  Instructed  "to  decide 
which  answer  you  think  People  in  General  would  consider  to  be  more 
desirable."  However,  there  are  also  some  problems  with  this  eq^^roach. 
Subjects  under  standard  conditions  display  varying  amounts  of  dissim¬ 
ulation.  That  is,  as  Edwards  (1957)  has  pointed  out,  the  extent  of 
social  desirability  faking  in  a  "normal"  group  is  unknown.  Also,  as 
Vfiggins  (1959)  has  stated,  the  procedure  "introduces  elements  not 
present  in  the  population  to  which  results  are  generalized."  For 
exanple,  Grayson  and  Olinger  (1957)  using  similar  conditions  reported 
that  subjects  commented :  "Well,  I  Just  put  down  the  opposite  of  what 
I  did  yesterday."  (p.  75*)  Edwards,  Diers,  and  Vfalker  (1962)  included 
the  social  desirability  scale  developed  by  Wiggins  (1959) . along  with 
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sixly  other  personality  scales  in  a  factor  analysis  and  obtained  three 
factors.  The  first  was  identified  by  the  SOS,  the  second  was  identified 
"Acquiescence  Besponse  Set,"  and  the  tbdrd  was  identified  by  Wiggins' 
social  desirability  scale  (Sd).  On  the  basis  of  their  findings,  Edwards 
et  inteipreted  the  Sd  scale  as  a  measure  of  the  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  subjects  to  lie.  The  social  desirability  response  set  as 
measured  by  various  scales  that  have  been  proposed  needs  much  clarifica¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  scores  obtained  from  these 
scales,  including  the  SDS,  must  be  interpreted  rather  cautiously. 

The  Interpersonal  Rating  Scale 

A  number  of  studies  directed  toward  the  measurenent  of  meaning  and 

utilizing  the  semantic  differential  (Osgood,  Suci,  k  Tanneiibaum,  1957) 

have  pointed  toward  the  iiq>ortance  of  individual  differences  in  their  use 

of  an  evalxiatlve  factor  in  rating  the  meaning  of  concq>ts.  Dr.  Wesley 

C,  Becker  has  suggested  that  the  extent  to  which  a  person  charactezis- 

tlcally  evaluates  concepts  in  general  is  an  Ijqportant  personality 

characteristic  and  ouglit  to  be  investigated  as  to  how  it  relates  to 

13 

perceived  personality  trait  relationships.  Also,  Individual  differences 
in  the  use  of  the  evaluative  as  related  to  a  xiund!)er  of  the  outside 
variables  included  in  the  study  are  of  interest  (e.g.,  social  desirability, 
asqulescence,  etc.).  To  this  end  the  Interpersonal  Rating  Scale  (IRS) 
was  constructed. 

A  nunber  of  bipolar  adjectives  have  been  fouxid  to  have  large 
factor  loadings  on  an  evaluative  factor  in  factor  analytic  experimmts. 

It  was  decided  to  search  the  literature  for  a  nundier  of  evaluative 

13 


Personal  coomualcation. 
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adjeotlvea  to  be  included  as  bipolar  adjectives  on  a  semantic  differential 
scfJ.e.  On  the  basis  of  such  a  search  twentgr-flve  bipolar  adjectives 
were  selected.^  Bven  a  oursoty  examination  will  verify  for  the  reader 
their  high  loading  on  an  evaluative  factor.  These  twenty-five  bipolar 
adjectives  were  then  assigned  to  the  scale  at  random  both  as  to  position 
In  the  Intoi personal  Rating  Scale  and  as  to  whether  the  positively 
evaluative  or  negatively  evaluative  adjective  occurrred  to  the  left. 

The  orJLy  restriction  was  that  there  were  to  be  approximately  an  equal 
number  of  bipolars  with  the  positively  evaluative  adjective  to  the  left 
as  id.th  the  negatively  evaluative  adjective  to  the  left.  The  latter 
procedure  was  esployed  to  curtail  blind  marking  and  response  sets.  In 
the  IHS  twelve  of  the  twenty-five  scales  have  the  positively  evaluative 
scale  to  the  left. 

In  order  to  elicit  a  general  evaluative  response  from  the 
examinees,  independent  of  the  particular  conc^t  being  rated,  at  least 
three  alternatives  are  possible,  (a)  obtain  ratings  on  a  rather  large 
r^resentative  sanqpling  of  interpersoxial  concepts,  (b)  obtain  ratings  on 
a  rather  large  random  sampling  of  the  population  of  intezpersonal 
concepts,  and  (c)  obtain  a  single  rating  on  a  general  concept  endsodylng 
a  collection  of  a  nusiber  of  interpersonal  concepts.  Although  it  may  be 
least  accurate,  the  third  alternative  is  certainly  the  most  economical. 

It  was  decided  to  rate  two  general  concepts,  "The  Average  Person”  and 
"People  as  a  Ifbole."  These  concepts  were  to  be  rated  on  the  twenty-five 
bipolar  traits  each  on  an  eight-point  scale  with  the  four  points  of  each 

^A  list  of  the  evaluative  scales  in  the  order  that  they  appear  in  the 
Interpersonal  Rating  Scale  and  with  the  positively  evaluative  adjective 
appearing  always  to  the  left  is  presented  in  i^)pendix  0* 
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scale  on  each  side  being  "extremely,"  "considerably,"  "moderately,"  and 
"more  ________  than  »"  The  neutral  response  was  not  permitted; 

the  examinees  were  forced  to  make  a  decision  one  way  or  the  other*  Each 
scale  for  each  bipolar  adjective  was  nunibered  one  through  eight  inclusive* 
The  larger  the  number  the  closer  the  particular  scale  was  to  the  highly 
evaluative  adjective*  For  each  of  the  two  concepts  the  numerical  values 
for  each  of  the  scales  was  sunned  to  get  a  total  evaluative  score*  The 
total  evaluative  score  thus  had  a  possible  range  of  to  200.  The  total 
evaluative  score  for  "The  Average  Person"  concqpt  was  symbolized  E^, 
and  the  total  evaluative  score  for  "People  as  a  Vfhole"  concept  was 
symbolized  E^* 

The  two  concepts  are  sufficiently  close  that  scone  subjects 

considered  them  to  be  equivalent*  However,  more  analytical  subjects 

distinguished  some  subjective  differ jnces  between  then.  At  asy  rate 

tloe  intercorrelatlon  between  E  and  E  probably  represents  a  lower 

ft  w 

bound  to  the  reliability  of  each  of  the  s^arate  ratings  of  the  two 
concepts*  The  correlation  between  E^  and  E^  with  an  N  -  262  was  found 
to  be  *78* 
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Chapter  IV 

DATA  COLLECTION  AND  AKAIXSIS 


Sttb.1ect8 

The  eubjecte  vere  draom  fron  a  subject  pool  consisting  of 
undergraduate  students  enrolled  in  introductory  psychology  at  the 
Unirersity  of  Illinois*  The  Illinois  psychology  departaient  requires 
introduotoxy  psychology  studaits  to  particj^te  in  ejqperiments  for 
course  credit.  The  only  restriction  on  the  saaple  was  that  there  be 
approximately  the  same  number  of  males  and  females. 

Data  Collection 

The  test  battery  consisting  of  the  measuring  instruments  described 
in  the  previotis  chapter  was  administered  to  the  subjects  during  two 
experimental  sessions.  To  maximize  the  minber  of  subjects  obtained, 
alternative  sessions  were  scheduled  for  the  following  day  for  both  the 
first  and  second  session.  This  penaitted  the  contact  of  subjects  who 
either  forgot  about  or  were  unable  to  attend  the  initial  session  for 
either  or  both  of  the  first  and  the  second  sessions.  The  sessions  were 
approximately  one  and  a  half  hours  in  length  and  were  held  in  the  evening. 
The  time  Interval  between  the  first  and  second  session  was  one  week. 

The  number  of  subjects  attending  the  two  testing  sessions  is  given 
in  Table  6.  The  amibv  of  subjects  who  attended  tbs  ftsst  groap  sseatcsi 
was  269,  of  these,  2Ul  subjects  attended  and  ostensibly  oampleted  the 
second  group  session.  Those  x»t  in  attendance  at  either  the  initial  or 
alternative  second  group  session  were  contacted  personally  and  of  those 
twentyofoor  wore  tested.  However,  two  males  and  one  female  vere  missing 
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responsM  on  parts  of  ths  tests  resulting  in  s  total  of  262  subjeots  on 
whom  the  analysis  was  con^leted. 

Table  6 

N\aiA)er  of  Subjects  Attending  the  Two  Testing  Sessions 


First  Session 
Qrovp 

Qrotqp 

Second  Session 
Individual 

Total 

Males 

133 

119 

11 

130 

Fonales 

136 

122 

13 

135 

Total 

269 

ai 

21| 

265* 

«Three  of  these  subjects,  two  males  and  one  feaiale,  failed  to 
conplete  all  of  the  tests  thus  reducing  the  sample  size  to  262 
for  the  analysis* 


Eight  measuring  instruments  were  administered.  The  measuring 
instruments  that  were  administered  during  the  first  and  second  sessions 
are  given  in  their  order  of  administration  in  Table  7*  The  TTalt  Similar¬ 
ity  Rating  Scales  required  a  considerable  amount  of  concentration  and 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  subjects.  Their  administration  was  pre- 
ceeded  by  a  shorter,  easier  instrument.  It  was  felt  that  this  would 
involve  them  in  the  e]q>eriment  and  still  be  sufficiently  close  to  tbs 
beginning  of  the  session  so  that  effaeta  of  boredon  and  fatigue  would  be 
ndnirolzed.  To  further  induce  proper  attitudes  of  involvement  and  cooper¬ 
ation  in  the  subjeots  throughout  the  testing  sessions,  the  ohairman  of 
the  eoqpezdjnenter's  thesis  oonmlttee.  Or.  Ledyard  R  Tucker,  kindly 
oonoented  to  eaqplain  the  general  nature  of  the  research  and  to  introduce 
the  eo^erlmenter.^ 

«Dr.  Tucker  appeared  and  assisted  at  all  of  the  group  testing  sesslcms. 

I  an  deq;>ly  indebted  and  grateful  to  hin  and  to  ths  others  who  asslstsd 
in  those  sessions  for  their  help. 
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Although  all  of  the  test  Instruments  were  constructed  with 
instructions  such  that  they  could  be  self-admlxilstering«  the  administra- 
tion  procedure  adopted  was  to  ask  the  subjects  to  "read  the  instructions 
silently  while  1  read  them  aloud*"  In  this  manner  a  more  coeqplete 
standardisation  in  the  administration  resulted  than  would  have  been  true 
otherwise.  The  poaelbllity  that  subjects  would  either  misinterpret  or 
Ignore  the  instructions  was  reduced  considerably.  There  were  always  at 
least  three  people  assisting  in  the  administration  during  the  gro\q> 
sessions.  This  facilitated  the  answering  of  questions,  replacing  broken 
pencils,  »t4)llng  separated  booklets,  replacing  missing  pages,  and  the 
smooth  transition  from  one  measiurlng  instrument  to  another*  Also  it  was 
found  that  the  separate  and  characteristic  colors  of  paper  on  which  the 
Instruotion  sheet  and  the  appropriate  answer  sheet  of  the  different 
measuring  instruments  were  printed  was  of  considerable  aid  in  distributing 
them,  collecting  them,  and  keeping  then  separate* 

Table  7 

The  Order  of  Administration  of  the  Heasxiring  Instruments 
During  the  Iko  Sessions 


Session  Measuring  Instruments  and  their  Order  of  Administration 


1*  Biographical  Data  Sheet  (BDS) 

First  2.  Trait  Similarity  Rating  Scale  •  Form  A  (TSRS-A) 

3.  Personality  Inewtoiy  (PI) 

1*  Public  Opinion  Questionnaire  (POQ) 

2.  Trait  Similarity  Rati^  Seals  -  Form  B  (TSRS-B) 
3*  Bstimatlon  Questionnaire  (BQ) 

U*  Biogriq>hioal  Inventory  (BI) 

5*  Interpersonal  Rating  Scale  (IRS) 


Second 
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In  the  administration  the  subjects  were  assured  that  they  would 
have  anple  time  to  finish  all  of  the  instruments  sometime  during  the 
session.  However,  in  order  to  guarantee  that  all  of  the  instruments 
would  get  administered  and  to  reduce  waiting  and  disorder  on  the  part  of 
the  subjects,  after  the  large  majority  of  examinees  finished  a  particular 
instrument,  the  answer  sheets  and  test  booklets  were  collected  separately 
from  those  who  had  finished  then.  The  instructions  that  were  given  were 
in  effect  that,  "we  realize  that  there  are  wide  individual  differences  in 
the  rate  with  which  people  respond  to  these  instruments.  We  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  bow  ooDSelentlously  people  respond  to  them  and  not  how  fast.  How¬ 
ever,  since  most  people  have  finished,  we  are  going  to  ask  those  of  you 
who  have  who  have  finished  to  pass  separately  to  the  isles  your  answer 
sheets  and  test  booklets  for  the  (name  of  instrument),  that's  the  one 
that  is  (color) «  Will  those  of  you  who  have  not  finished  please  set 
yours  aside;  you  will  have  an  opportunl'^  to  finish  it  later."  During 
the  first  session  the  majority  of  subjects  coiig>leted  the  BDS  in  fifteen 
minutes,  the  TSRS-A  in  forty  mLnutee,  and  the  PI  in  thirty  minutes.  In 
the  second  session  the  approximate  times  for  the  majority  of  subjects 
for  each  instrument  were  os  follows:  the  POQ,  fifteen  minutes;  the 
TSRS-B,  forty  minutes;  the  EQ,  twenty  minutes;  the  BI,  five  minutes; 
and  the  IRS,  five  minutes.  All  subjects  were  able  to  oosgdete  all  of 
the  instruments  during  the  testing  sessions. 

In  addition  to  the  data  collected  during  the  tiro  testing  sessions, 
Kuder  Preference  Record  and  SCAT  (School  end  Collage  Ability  Test)  scores 
were  obtained  trm  the  University  Testing  Bureau.  These  measures  are 
obtained  trm  all  freslman  students  entering  the  IkiiTWslty  of  Ulinois 
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either  the  eunner  prior  to  or  during  their  freehnan  year*  Wheneiver  thegr 
were  available  scores  were  obtained  on  the  t«i  major  Interest  areas— 
outdoori  mechanical,  cos^utatlonal,  scientific,  persuasive,  artistic, 
literary,  musical,  social  service,  and  clerical— of  the  Kuder,  and  for 
linguistic,  quantitative,  and  total  on  the  SCAT.  However,  since  there 
were  a  large  number  of  students  who  transfered  to  the  University  after 
their  freshman  year,  their  scores  were  not  available.  Another  source  of 
partial  data  was  the  Biographical  Data  Sheet*  A  number  of  people  failed 
to  include  their  mother's  age,  father's  age,  and  father's  occupation 
either  because  their  parents  were  deceased  or  because  they  did  not  know 
the  ar.swer*  The  nusd>er  of  subjects  on  whom  there  was  ccmplete  data— 
including  the  Kuder,  SCAT,  and  the  three  biographical  variables  just 
mentioned— was  l8l  as  compared  to  the  total  sample  of  262  who  bad  coiif>lete 
data  when  the  variables  mentioned  above  were  excluded*  The  san^le  of 
reduced  slse  will  be  referred  to  as  the  "truncated  socple*"  And  the 
total  sample  will  be  called  the  "total"  or  "augmented"  sanqple. 

Scoring  and  Coding  of  the  Data 

The  scozdng  or  coding  of  the  BD6  was  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
"The  Measuring  Instruaents*"  Some  of  the  variables  in  the  BDS  were  than 
dropped  from  further  analysis  for  the  following  reasons <  (a)  partial 

data— so  subjects  failed  to  respond  to  th«m  that  their  inclusion 
would  have  drastically  reduced  the  sise  of  the  "tronoated  sMg>let" 

(b)  invariance— all  or  virtually  all  subjects  gave  identical  reqponses, 
and  (c)  marginal  gains— the  extensiveness  and  difficulty  of  the  analysis 
iiqplied  by  their  inclusion  would  have  extended  well  beyond  their  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  researchi  (kada  point  average  and  mother's  occupation  ware 
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dropped  from  ftirther  axuilysls  prixicipaUy  beeauee  of  the  first  reason. 

I4o8t  mothers  were  housewives,  a  category  that  Is  not  amenable  to  a 
socioeconomic  rating  on  Warner's  scale  (Warner,  Meeker,  and  SLls,  19U9). 
In  addition,  many  of  the  subjects  failed  to  list  a  grade  point  average; 
probably  because  many  of  then  were  first  quarter  freshmen  and  did  xiot 
have  one  as  yet.  Virtually  all  subjects  Indicated  that  they  were  "active" 
in  their  religions,  that  they  had  "excellent"  health,  and  that  they  had 
"no"  handicaps.  These  variables  were  dropped  from  the  analysis  because 
of  the  second  reason. 

Two  classification  variables  were  excluded  from  further  analysis 
because  of  the  third  reason  listed  above.  Major  and  religion  were 
categorized  and  coded;  hoi^ever,  the  rpproprlate  analysis  called  for  was 
a  multivariate  analysis  of  variance  for  a  single  classification  (eft  Joose, 
1960} •  The  analysis  permits  the  statistical  test  of  significance  of 
differences  between  mean  vectors  for  the  classification  variable.  It 
also  (when  there  is  a  single-classificatlon  variable)  determines  the 
corresponding  discriminant  function  which  gives  an  understanding  of  the 
origin  of  the  differences  In  the  pre-established  groups.  One  such 
analysis  would  be  requljred  for  each  classification.  While  the  results  of 
such  an  analysis  would  be  of  interest,  they  are  sufficiently  peripheral 
to  the  major  problem  of  the  research  that  the  analysis  hardly  seems 
justified  in  texios  of  its  difficulty  and  the  time  required  to  conduet  It. 
The  analysis  involves  getting  characteristic  roots  and  vectors  from  mean 
products  matrices  obtained  from  mean  vectors  and  Involves  considerable 
data  preparation  and  handling  even  with  modem  data  processing  machinea 
and  ooiiputei’s.  Therefore,  this  analysis  will  be  deferred  to  a  subssquant 
research  program. 
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Outsids  of  the  BOS^  the  other  scores  discussed  in  the  third 
chapter  were  obtained  from  the  other  measuring  instruments  with  the  use 
of  scoring  stencils  applied  to  the  answer  sheets. 

The  ratings  on  the  TSRS  were  treated  differently.  The  ratings  for 
each  of  the  300  scales  for  both  Form  A  and  Form  B  for  all  265  subjects 
(159^000 -ratings)  were  keypunched  and  verified  on  IBM  cards.  In  the 
interest  of  ease  and  econoiigr  the  numerical  scale  values  were  recoded  when 
they  were  punched  onto  cards.  The  IBM  card  values  corresponding  to  the 
TSRS  numerical  scale  values  are  shown  in  Table  8.  The  scale  values 
punched  in-to  ISM  cards  were  subsequently  transformed  to  the  scale  with 
values  Aram  -3«5  to  '*-3.5* 


Table  6 

IBM  Card  Values  Corresponding  to  the  TSRS  Niaaerical  Values* 


TSRS 

Numerical  Values 

Intermediate  IBI<1 

Card  Values 

Transformed 

Values 

h 

9 

3.5 

3 

6 

2.5 

2 

7 

1.5 

1 

6 

.5 

-1 

U 

-  .5 

3 

-1.5 

-3 

2 

-2.5 

-ii 

1 

-3.5 

*For  a  definition  of  the  corresponding  scale  values  see 
Table  3. 


The  scores  obtained  fTcm  all  the  measuring  instruaants  except  the 
Public  Opinion  Questionnaire  and  the  Personality  Inventory  were  transfered 
for  each  subject  to  his  Blographieal  Bata  %oet  in  the  special  blanks 
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provided  for  It.  The  scores  from  these  three  sets  of  sheets  were  then 
kegnpusohed  and  verified  onto  IBIi  esrds.  The  second  rating  of  "father's 
oeet^ation"  wae  punched  onto  a  separate  card  as  were  the  authoritarian 
content  and  acquiescence  set  scores  obtained  from  Messick's  (of.  Messick 
&  nrederiksen,  1958)  scoring  fomulas. 

Each  of  the  variables  punched  onto  cards  was  coded  with  a  variable 
nunber  of  the  truncated  sanple  and  with  a  variable  nuinber  for  the  total 
or  augmented  san^le.  The  variable  numbers  assigned  to  the  variables  for 
the  truncated  san^le  are  cozxtained  in  Table  9.  And  the  variable  n^llBber8 
assigned  to  the  vaz*iables  for  the  total  sample  are  contained  in  Table  10. 

Table  9 

Variables  and  their  Correapiuiding  Msmbers  Inoluded 
in  the  Truncated  Correlational  Analysis 


Variable 

Number 


Description  of  Variable 


BIOGRAPHICAL  DATA  SHEET  .  BIOGRAPHICAL  VARIABLES 

1  Age 

2  Sex  (1  «  Male;  2  Female) 

3  Tear  in  College  (1  ■  ft*;  2  ■  Soph;  3  ■  Jr;  U  ■  Sr) 

U  Sise  of  Booe  Coenanitgr  U  small  «  •  •  6  large) 

5  Father's  Age 

6  Father's  Oociqsation,  by  first  rater  (7  lew  •  •  •  1  high) 

7  Father's  Edvoation  (1  low  •  •  •  17  high) 

8  Mother's  Age 

9  Mother's  Vacation  (1  low  •  .  •  17  high) 

10  Riatber  of  Brothers 

11  Number  of  Older  Brothers 

12  Number  of  lounger  Blrothars 

13  NuBi>er  of  Sisters 

11;  Number  of  Older  Sisters 

15  Number  of  Xoungor  Sisters 

16  Total  Number  of  brothers  and  Sisters 

17  Warm>Cold  Rating  of  Father  (1  warn  • •  5  oold) 

18  Nami-Cold  Rating  of  Mother  (1  warn .. .. ..  5  sold) 

19  Lenianl-Striet  Bating  of  Father  (1  lenient .«  .•  ..  5  strlst) 

20  LenienUStriot  Rating  of  Mother  (1  lenient  ^  5  striet) 
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Table  9  Continued 


Variable 

Nuoiber 


Description  of  Variable 


21  Father's  Age  minus  Mother's  Age 

22  Father's  Education  minus  Mother's  Education 

KUDER  PREFBIENCE  RECORD  -  INTEREST  AREAS 

23  Outdoor 

2k  Mechanical 

25  Cosfmtatlonal 

26  Scientific 

27  Persuasive 

28  Artistic 

29  Idterazy 

30  Musical 

31  Social  Service 

32  Clerical 

SCAT 

33  linguistic 

3k  Quantitative 

35  Total 

36  CATEQORX  WIDTH  SCALE 

37  SOCIAL  DESIRABILITI  SCALE 

INTESPESSONAL  RATDiO  SCALE 
36  Braluative  Rating  of  "The  Average  Feraon" 

39  Evaluative  Bating  of  "People  as  a  Whole" 

1)0  Father's  Oocvgwtlon,  bgr  second  rater  (7  low  •  •  •.!  fcigh) 

PUBLIC  OPIKICai  QUBSTIOHNAIRE 
1)1  California  F  scale 

1)2  Number  of  Agreement  Ratings  on  "Positive  California 

F  scale" 

1)3  Number  of  Agreeawnt  Ratings  on  "Negative  California 

F  scale" 

1)1)  Triandls'  Acquiescence  Response  Set  Measure 

1)5  Toleranee^Intolorance  of  Ambiguity  Seale 

1)6  Authoritarian  Content  Score  (C) 

1)7  Aoquleeoenoe  Roq>onse^Set  So^  (^) 

1)8  Acquiasoenoe  Re^Mnao  Ret  Score  (S^) 

PERSONALITr  INVEMTORT 
1)9  Pjrcloid  Disposition  Scale  (C) 

50  sUmttgfmiM  Seal9  (R) 
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Tkbla  9  Continued 


Variable 

Number 


Description  of  Variable 


51  Thinking  Introversion  Scale  (T) 

52  Cooperativeness  Seale  (Co) 

53  fictroverslon  Scale  (£) 

5U  Neurotleisffl  Seale  (N) 

55  FIRST  POINT  OF  VIEW 

56  SECOND  POINT  OP  VIEW 

57  third  POINT  OP  VIEW 


Table  10 

Variables  and  tbelr  Corresponding  Numbers  Included 
in  the  Total  Correlatloxial  Analysis 


Variable 

Number 


Description  of  Variable 


BIOGRAPHICAL  DATA  SHEET  >  BIOGRAPHICAL  VARIABLES 

1  Age 

2  Sex  (1  «  Hales;  2  -  Penele) 

3  Yeer  in  College  (1  •  Fir;  2  'Soph;  3  ■  Jr;  U  ■  Sr) 

U  Siae  of  Hone  Connunitgr  (1  snail  •  •  .  6  Iwge) 

7  Father's  Education  (1  low  •  •  •  17  high) 

9  Mother's  Education  (1  low  •  •  •  17  high) 

10  Number  of  Brothers 

11  Noiber  of  Older  Brothsrs 

12  lhatber  of  lounger  Brothers 

13  Nodber  of  Sleters 

lit  Nwber  of  Older  Sisters 

15  Nuadber  of  lounger  Sisters 

16  Total  Umber  of  Brothers  end  Sisters  . 

17  Wam-Cdd  Rating  of  Father  (1  warn  •  •  •  5  cold) 

Ifi  Vane-Cold  Rating  of  Mothsr  (1  warn  •  •  •  5  oold) 

19  Leoient-iStriot  Rating  of  Father  (1  lenient  •  •  •  5  strist 

20  Lenient-Strict  Rating  of  Hothsr  (1  Isnlenfe  •  •  •  5  etHet 

22  Father's  Education  adnus  Nothsr'a  Eduoation 
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Table  10  Continued 


Variable 

Number 


Deecrlptlon  of  Variable 


36  CATEQORf  WIDTH  SCALE 

37  SOCIAL  DESIRABILITI  SCALE 

QITBiPERSONAL  RATINO  SCALE 

38  Evaluative  Rating  of  "The  Average  Person" 

39  Evaluative  Rating  of  "People  as  a  Whole" 

PUBLIC  OPINION  QUESTIONNAIRE 
Ul  California  F  Scale 

U2  Number  of  Agreement  Ratliigs  on  "Positive  California 

P  scale" 

U3  Number  of  Agreement  Ratings  on  "Megative  California 

F  scale" 

UU  Triandis*  Acquiescence  Response  Set  Measure 

US  Tolerance«Intolerance  of  A^iguity  Scale 

U6  Authoritarian  Content  Score  (C) 

U7  Acquiescence  Response  Set  Score  (^) 

U8  Acquisscence  Response  Set  Score  (S^) 

PmSONAUTY  INVBtTORI 
U9  Cycloid  Disposition  Scale  (C) 

50  Rhathomia  Scale  (R) 

51  Thiidcing  Introversion  Scale  (T) 

52  Cooperativeness  Scale  (Co) 

53  Octroversion  Scale  (E) 

5U  Neuroticiam  Scale  (N) 

55  FIRST  POINT  OF  VIEW 

56  SECOND  POINT  OF  VIEW 

57  third  POINT  OF  VIEW 
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Analyela 

The  analysis  of  the  present  research  can  be  divided  Into  roughly 
four  principal  parts  or  subanalyses*  These  four  subanalyses  are  as 
follows: 

1*  Obtaining  Individual  coefficients  on  the  r  largest 
dlsienslons  which  account  for  the  observed  ratings* 

2*  Obtaining  conposite  item  and  individual  coefficients 
and  the  developraaat  of  reliability  estiiaates  of  the 
coefficient  alpha  type  for  the  cosposlte  dimensions 
obtained. 

3.  Determination  of  the  structure  of  item  relationships 
for  each  of  the  conposite  dimmsions. 

U.  Obtaining  correlations  relating  the  individual  coeffl- 
dents  obtained  to  individual's  scores  on  a  nunber  of 
personality,  ability,  axxl  sociological  variables. 

Together  these  subanalyses  will  attenpt  to  determine  reliable 
Indlvldtial  and  iten  coefficients  relating  to  individual  diff eraaces  in 
the  way  that  subjects  rate  trait  similarities,  the  relations  that  exist 
between  traits  corresponding  to  dimensions  representing  individual 
differences  in  ratings,  aid  sene  determinants  of  ijodlvidual  differences 
in  perceived  personality  trait  relations  represented  by  the  obtained 
dimensions.  Each  of  these  topics  will  be  considered  separately.  And 
they  may  be  considered  as  phases  in  the  analysis* 

The  analysis  of  individual  differences  in  trait  sladlarity 
ratiaas*  The  method  developed  by  Tucker  (Tucker  fc  Messick,  I960)  will 
provide  the  basis  of  the  analysis  of  individual  differences  in  ratings 
on  the  TSBS*^  It  provides  "dimensions  of  variety  among  the  indivitoals, 
and  will  yield  measures  of  dissimilarity  for  pairs  of  stimuli  for 
idealised  individhials  used  to  represent  the  dimensions  obtained  in  tbs 
factor  analysis."  The  analysis  represented  principally  an  applioaticB 


^See  Appendix  P  for  an  outline  of  the  matbasHitios  for  the  analysis  of 
individiial  differences  in  trait  similarity* 
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of  the  procedure  deridLopad  bgr  Eolcart  and  loung  (1936)  for  the  approxl* 
nation  of  one  matrix  hgr  another  of  a  lower  rank,  but  with  the  la|)ortant 
extension  by  Tucker  enbodlad  In  the  notion  of  "Idealized  individual"  as 
described  above*  The  Idealized  individual  Is  represented  by  a  dinansion 
In  the  factor  space  resulting  fron  a  factor  analysis  of  individuals* 

In  order  to  estlaate  the  reliability  of  the  dinensions  obtained, 
it  was  considered  desirable  to  develop  Font  B  as  well  as  Fozzi  A  of  the 
TSSB.  Thus  two  parallel  foms  were  developed,  generating  two  independent 
sets  of  trait  similarity  ratings  on  which  the  analysis  could  be  performed 
(1*6.,  two  analyses  were  indicated)*  These  data  are  considered  to  fom 
two  matrices,  X^,  one  for  each  fom,  with  rows  for  stimulus  pairs  and 
columns  for  individuals. 

However,  since  Illiac,  the  high  speed  digital  conputer  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  which  was  to  be  used  at  a  particular  stage  in 
the  analysis  (to  be  described  later)  had  certain  liadtatlons,  it  was 
necessazy  to  draw  a  subsanple  of  fifty  individuals  from  the  total  sample 
of  262  individuals  to  complete  the  initial  steps  in  the  analysis  and 
then  to  mathematically  extend  the  findings  back  to  the  total  senple* 

The  question  then  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  the  dimensions  bbtainad 
ftcm  the  sazple  of  fifty  were  representative  of  the  total  sample*  That 
is,  the  particular  subsample  drawn  might  fortuitously  affeot  the  obtained 
dimensions*  As  a  ohsok  on  this  possibility,  two  non-overljpping  sub- 
ssnpleB  of  fifty  individuals  were  drawn  at  random  Aram  the  total  sample, 
Subsmqple  I  and  Subsample  n*  At  this  point  than  there  were  two  sub¬ 
samples  of  individuals  taking  two  foms  of  the  TSRS*  This  rssults  in 
four  "sutaastrioss,"  Z^,  of  trait  similarity  ratings  (l«a«,  Sofcmatrlx  AI, 
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Subnatrix  AH,  Sdbutrlx  BI,  and  Suteatrix  BII)  vbioh  are  wnanahla  to 
analTsia.  The  eonblnation  of  T8RS  form  and  aubaanpl'e  of  indlviduala 
ooqpriaing  each  auhmatrix  is  indicated  in  Table  11.  The  analyala  vae 
performed  four  tlaee,  onee  for  each  aidanatrix.  Tboe,  the  original 
ratinge  on  the  two  forma  of  the  TSRS  bgr  the  total  aanple  of  individnala 
forming  two  large  auitrlces  are  aaiif>led  so  that  the  actual  analyeia  is 
conducted  four  tinea,  once  for  each  of  two  subsanples  of  fifty  individuals 
on  each  of  the  two  forms  of  the  TSRS. 

Table  11 

The  Four  subauitrloes 

Resulting  frcm  the  IWo  Poms  of  the  Trait  Similarities  Rating  Seale 
and  the  TWo  Subsaaples  of  Individuals 


Subsang^e  I  Subsanple  II 


Trait  Similarity  Rating  Scale 
Fom  A 

Trait  Similarity  Rating  Soale 
Fom  B 


Sucnatrix  AI 

Subewtrix  BI 


Submatrix  AH 
Subnatrix  BH 


The  analysis  is  related  to  HbMLHng'a  (1933)  principal  ocmyoaeBts 
bub  differs  in  that  raw  scores  rather  than  deviaticn  soores  are  utilised. 
It  is  based  on  fomnlations  by  iBkart  and  Xdung  (1936)  and  by  Hoos^ldsr 
and  Young  (1936)  fcr  the  upproximation  of  one  matrix  by  another  of  lower 
rank.  The  solution  provides  a  least  squares  solution  to  tbs  raw  soore 
matrix  of  ratings,  a  matrix  of  apprmrtnstlcn,  based  on  r 
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factors.  The  oonputation  prooedurs  Inyolres  tbs  detandnatlon  of  the 
charaoterlatlo  roots  and  Tsotors  for  the  matrix  of  suns  of  squaree  and 
cross  products  of  columns  of  the  subnatrlx  (l.e.,  of  «  ^fb'^fh^*- 
r  largest  and  significant  characteristic  roots  and  their  corresponding 
characteristic  vectors  are  used  to  obtain  a  matrix  of  individual 
coefficients  on  the  r  princ^al.  axes,  and  a  matrix  of  item  coeffi¬ 
cients  on  the  r  principal  axes.  The  characteristic  roots  of  are,  in 
the  tendnology  of  Tucker  (i960),  the  squaree  of  the  principal  roots  of 
*fh*  Algebraic  procadiures  were  used  in  their  derivation  such  that  the 
postmultiplieatlon  of  ^fr  ^  ^fhr  Tlelds  the  least  squares  approximation 
(l«s.,  ••  ^fhr^  elenente  of  A^  are 

rescaled  to  render  their  size  independent  of  the  slse  of  the  sample  on 
which  the  analysis  was  performed.  After  rescaling,  the  mean  square  of 
the  individual  coefficients  on  each  principal  axes  is  equal  to  unity 
irrespective  of  number  of  individuals  included  in  the  sesple, 

A  mathematical  development  by  Or.  Ledyard  R  Tucker^^  based  on  a 
developsient  by  Diiyer  (1937)  permits  the  extension  to  the  matrix  (A^)^ 

of  Individual  coefficients  on  the  r  principal  axes  for  the  total  sample 
of  individuals.  And  i*  •wh  * 

A  check  on  the  goodness  of  the  approximation  to  the  original 
ratings  by  ^fhr  and  resulting  fToai  the  inclusion  of  r  dimensions  and 
from  the  extension  to  (A^)^  Ann  A^  oan  be  made  by  an  examination  of 
the  matrices  oootalning  the  errors  of  igiprtndmation*  They  are 
as  follows: 

17 
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Incluaion  of  too  few  dijaenslona  should  lead  to  a  generally  high  lerel  of 
error  approjdjnatlon.  However,  the  extension  of  individual  coefficients 
from  a  submatrix  to  the  total  senile  of  individuals  should  have  a 
differential  effect  such  that  the  errors  of  sqiqproxiaation  for  the 
individuals  comprising  the  subnatrix  from  which  the  analysis  was  generated 
would  be  smaller  than  the  errors  of  aj^oximatlon  for  the  remaining 
individuals  including  those  in  the  other  sanple  of  fifty  indlvidiuds  on 
whom  the  analysis  was  not  generated.  To  shed  some  light  on  the  latter 
point,  root  mean  squared  enrors  over  items  for  individuals  in  the  saiiq;>le 
of  fifty  individuals  on  whom  tlie  analysis  was  generated  and  for  the  fifty 
individuals  in  the  sasple  on  whom  the  analysis  was  not  generated  were 
obtained.  In  addition,  the  intezxsorrelations  between  the  root  mean 
squared  errors  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  the  four  submatrleee  for 
individuals  in  oaiqple  I  and  for  individuals  in  Sample  II  should  indicate 
the  extent  of  lack  of  fit  between  individuals  on  whom  an  analysis  was 
generated  and  individuals  on  whom  an  analysis  was  not  generated. 

The  method  of  analysis,  however,  does  not  lead  to  unique 
definitions  of  the  obtained  factors  in  the  factor  spaces.  That  is 

and  are  not  unique.  Premultiplication  of  the  matrices  of 
individual  coefficients  by  any  non-singular  r  x  r  matrix,  W^,  produces 
matrices  of  individual  coefficients  on  transformed  axes.  These  trans* 
fomed  matrices  may  be  suiidx>llsed  and  ^ 

corresponding  transformation  of  the  matrix  of  itsm  ooeffloleats  affected 
by  the  postaultiplicatlon  of  Y^  by  the  inverse  of  the  transfoxmatlon 
matrix,  yields  item  ooefflolents  on  the  transfomsd  axes.  The 
transformation  matrix  does  not  have  the  restriction  that  the  mesa  square 
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of  the  tranefonned  Individual  coefficients  on  each  transformed  axis  is 
equal  to  unity.  The  matrix  containing  these  transfonoisd  coefficients 
may  be  synboliaed  It  is  easily  seen  by  the  following  equations 

that  the  mathematical  procedures  utilised  are  unique  only  within  a 
transformation. 

"  ’W'r  ^r*nir  ‘ 

■  Wft  ■ 

The  multiplication  by  the  transfomiatlon  siatrix  corresponds  to  the 
rotation  of  axes  in  regular  factor  analysis.  For  the  purposes  of 
STibsequent  analyses  it  is  sufficient  at  this  point  to  have  obtained 
coefficients  for  Individuals  on  the  r  most  significant  dimensions  for 
each  subsiatrix  analyzed. 

The  determination  of  "the  r  most  significant  dimensions”  has  been 
alluded  to  previously  and  needs  some  claidflcatlon.  This  can  best  be 
iq;>proacbed  by  considering  some  of  ths  runs  of  squares  properties  of  the 
system.  They  will  be  stated  without  proof.  The  sums  of  squares  of  the 
observed  raw  scores,  ^  equal  to  the  s\im  of  squares  of  all 

principal  roots,  and  the  sum  of  squares  of  the  approximated  raw  scores, 

A 

is  equal  to  the  avm  of  aquaree  of  the  first  r  principal  roots. 
The  sum  of  squares  of  the  errors  of  ^^roxlnation,  is  equal  to 

the  sum  of  squares  of  tlw  principal  roots  not  included  in  forming  the 
approximation.  Thus  the  siaa  of  squares  of  the  observed  raw  scores  can  be 
analyzed  into  independent,  additive  portions— the  sun  of  squares  of 
ipproximated  raw  scores  and  the  sum  of  squares  of  errors  of  epproxination 
to  the  raw  scores.  Thus  the  sum  of  squares  of  errors  eorrsspondlng  to 
the  successive  sxtraetien  of  the  first  1  to  r  factors  can  be  given  by  the 
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cuamulatlve  sum  of  the  squerad  prinelpel  roots  followliig  the  prlnojpel 
roots  corresponding  to  the  factors  extracted  (of.  Table  22).  Tudcsr 
(i960)  has  suggested  a  procedure  for  "detemln'  .ig  the  nuadser  of  factors 
to  be  used"  that  la  based  upon  the  above  sum  of  squares  properties. 

Mean  square  ratios  similar  to  variance  ratios  used  in  analysis  of 
variance  are  obtained.  The  mean  square  for  each  factor  Is  given  by  the 
principal  root  squared  for  that  factor  divided  by  the  degrees  of  freedom 

A 

assignable  to  that  factor.  /f  •  The  degrees  of  freedom  for  each 

D  Ol 

factor  is  given  by  f  >  (N  -  m)  (n-m)  *  1 

-H  +  n  +  l-2m 

■  ‘ 

Where  m  is  the  number  of  the  partlcvilar  factor,  n  is  the  nuiid>er  of  items, 
and  N  is  the  nuiid>er  of  individuals.  The  mean  square  for  the  errors  of 
approximation  after  m  factors  is  given  by  the  sum  of  squares  of  errors  of 
«q>proxinatlon  divided  by  the  degrees  of  fireedom  for  the  errors  of  a^^proxi^ 
mation  after  m  factors,  ^be  degrees  of  freedom  for  the  errors  of 

i^roximation  after  m  factors  is  given  by 

■  (N  -  m)(n  -  n) 

•  ^(m  -  1)  - 'm 

And  the  mean  square  ratio,  R  ,  for  factor  m  is  given  by 

A  A 

Tuoker  (i960)  has  indicated  that  these  laean  square  ratios  "are  not 
distributed  by  the  F  ratio  used  in  the  analysis  of  variance.  Thqy  seam 
to  be  slightlj^  ulased  toward  higher  values."  The  findings  of  the  present 
stud^  oon-oDorate  those  findings  and  indicate  that  even  for  a  rather 
large  saagtle  the  iqiproxlnatlon  of  the  7  distribution  is  not  good.  Thus, 
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in  th«  absence  of  a  thaoretloal  distribution,  it  is  injposslble  to  state 
definite  values  corrMpondlng  to  given  eonfidenee  levels,  and  ve  can  hops 
with  Tucker  (I960)  that  "devslopiBeDts  in  aathenatlcal  statistics  will 
supply  the  required  knowledge  at  soae  future  time."  For  the  tijne  being 
reliance  will  have  to  be  placed  on  an  inspection  of  the  relative  sice  of 
the  mean  square  ratios  after  each  factor  has  been  extracted. 

Obtaining  for  coBposite  factors  coefficients  alpha  and  iten  and 
individual  coefficients.  It  has  been  stated  previously  that  the  prinaiy 
purpose  of  the  first  step  in  the  analysis  was  the  determination  of 
individual  coefficients  on  the  r  most  significant  dinensions  or  factors 
for  each  suborntrlx.  Procedures  have  been  described  for  obtaining  these 
data.  Now,  these  data  may  be  coinbined  into  a  single  matrix  A*  which  is 
a  Itr  X  262  matrix  formed  by  joining  the  four  r  x  262  matrices 

together.  _  _ 

A*  • 

(^r^BI 

L.  ^ 

Since,  as  has  been  pointed  out  previously,  the  coeipononts  in  each 
be  transformed,  the  question  arises  as  to  bow  these  transfone- 
ations  may  be  defined  most  advantageously.  The  answer  to  the  question 
is  obtained  by  a  procedure  suggeeted  by  lk>.  Ledyard  R  Tuokea}  based  on 
the  procedure  for  obtaining  the  usual  coefficient  alpha  (cf .  Croobaoh, 
1951),  which  determines  transformations  such  that  (a)  ooB|)oslte  faotore 
are  obtained  and  (b)  maxinw  values  of  coefflolent  alpha  are  obtained 
for  the  resultant  ooa|)oslte  factors,  laoh  ooeposite  factor  is  tidcsn  to 
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b«  a  sum  of  transformed  oomponanta,  one  such  con^nenb  being  taken  for 
each  ^be  procedure  thus  effects  a  reduction  of  the  number  of 

groi^>s  or  seta  of  Individual  coefficients  for  each  Individual  fTcm  four 
to  one.  Moreover,  the  nuidber  of  cca^site  Individual  coefficients  q 
within  the  single  resultant  set  nay  be  less  than  the  r  nuniber  of 
coefficients  In  each  of  the  original  sets.  There  is  a  eonposlte  individ¬ 
ual  coefficient  on  each  of  the  q  reliable  coiqposite  factors  obtained. 
Mathmaatlcal  notes  on  the  procedure  are  given  in  Appendix  Q. 

The  coefficients  of  each  individual  on  each  dimension  in  As  may  be 
transformed  to  deviation  scores.  And  a  weighted  sum  of  these  deviation 
scores  within  a  groiq)  or  section  in  As  is  the  equivalent  of  an  item  in 
the  usual  derivation  of  coefficient  alpha.  In  this  case  there  are  p  sets 
of  weights  wldch  yield  p  different  weighted  suns  of  individual  coeffi¬ 
cients.  The  pth  weighted  sum  of  individual  coefficients  are  in  turn 
summed  over  all  groups  fh.  This  total  sum  is  like  a  total  score  formed 
by  sunning  item  scores  in  usual  test  scoring.  Ibwever,  in  this  instance 
there  are  p  total  scores,  one  for  each  set  of  p  weights.  Variances  for 
each  pth  weighted  sum  can  be  obtained.  This  is  amenable  to  obtaining  a 
coefficient  alpha,  for  each  of  tbs  p  set  of  weights  except  for  one 
laportant  consideration  and  that  is  that  the  sets  of  weights  are  unknown. 
However,  there  is  a  method  whereby  these  unknown  weights  miy  be  obtained. 

It  is  clear  that  in  order  to  maximised  the  ratio  of  the  variance  of  tbs 

P 

sums  of  the  pth  weighted  sum  of  deviation  seoras  over  all  groups  to  ttot 

sun  of  the  variances  of  the  pth  weighted  sum  of  deviation  scores  over 

all  groups,  iT ,  must  bs  at  a  maximum.  The  maximum  of  is  obtained 
P  P 

through  tns  utilisation  of  dlffarantlal  oaloolus.  The  result  is  that 
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the  general  equation  for  all  p  weights  can  be  expreesed  in  the  aatrlx 
equation  (Cmfic*)V  "  0*  The  matrix  C  is  the  matrix  of  eowarlanoes  between 
all  of  the  principal  axes  in  A*,  jll  is  a  diagonal  matrix  containing  the 
0^'b  in  the  diagonal,  C*  is  a  matrix  containing  covariances  between  the 
principal  axes  with  each  group  for  each  group  but  oontaining  zero  elenents 
elsewhere,  and  W  is  a  matrix  of  the  p  weight  vectors  to  be  ^)plled  to  Aw. 
This  equation  is  similar  to  the  characteristic  value  problem  and  is  the 
characteristic  value  problem  when  C*  ■  I.  However,  in  this  case  Gw  /  I. 
An  nilac  program  is  available  for  the  solution  of  the  equation 
(C  -  ■  Oj  however,  it  is  restricted  to  matrices  of  order  less  than 

the  order  of  C  and  O.  However,  the  equation  above  can  be  converted  into 
the  characteristic  value  problem,  and  solved  such  that  the  equation  to  be 
solved  becomes  (T’CT  -  ■  (B  -  |tt)V  -  0.  The  q  largestoc  are 

then  obtained  frcxn  the  q  largest  The  relation  betweenw^  and  0^  is 
e]q>re8sed  by  the  following  equation: 


And  the  corresponding  q  sets  of  weights  are  the  first  q  columns  in  matrix 
W  obtained  fkem  the  equation  W  •  TV.  These  columns  constitute  a  matrix 
Ww  which  when  transposed  and  postmultiplied  by  A#  yields  a  q  x  262 
matrix  oontaining  conposite  individual  coefficients  on  the  qth  most 
reliable  axes  (l.e.,  A^  -  Ww'Aw).  The  location  in  the  ooa|>osite  factor 
space  of  the  obtained  principal  axea  are  not  unique,  however,  and  are 
probably  not  the  most  psychologloally  meaningful.  The  particular  trans« 
fonaatlon  matrix,  T^,  which  datenBinos  the  dlrsotions  that  the  principal 
axbs  or  dimensions  will  go  In  the  ooiqpoalte  factor  qiace  resulting  from 
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the  factor  analysis  of  individuals  will  be  detemined  by  gri^hic  rotation 
based  on  criteria  similar  to  single  structure.  The  two  natrloes  of  item 

A 

coefficients  on  the  rotated  coo^osite  dimensions,  one  for  each  fora 
of  the  TSRS,  are  obtained  by  using  a  pseudo-inversion  technique  suggested 
by  Dr,  Ledyard  R  Tucker,^^ 

The  structure  of  item  relationships  for  each  of  the  composite 
dimensions.  Three  matriees  of  particular  Interest  have  thus  far  been 
obtained:  one  matrix  for  each  fora  of  the  TSRS  containing  item 

A  A 

coefficients,  Z^,  and  2cD»  and  one  matrix  of  individual  coefficients, 

•  These  represent  component  matrices  such  Uiat  when  is  prenol- 

A  A 

tiplled  by  either  or  Z^g  the  approximation  matrices  to  the  matrices 
containing  the  orlglxul  ratings  on  the  TSRS-A  and  the  TSRS-B,  respec¬ 
tively,  are  obtained.  It  is  of  interest  to  examine  the  perceptual  space 
(l.e.,  the  structure  of  item  relationships)  that  is  isplled  by  the  item 
coefficients  c..  each  of  the  dimensions  in  each  of  the  Z.  matrices.  This 
leads  to  an  understanding  of  the  perceived  trait  relationships  for  each 
of  the  points  of  view  r^resented  by  each  of  the  dimensions.  The  item 
coefficients  (reprasenting  similarity-dissimilarily  between  trait-names 
on  roughly  the  same  scale  as  the  transformed  scale  values)  can  be  used 
to  place  the  traits  in  a  multidimensional  space  where  the  distance 
between  traits  is  related  to  the  sise  of  the  item  coefficients.  The 
item  coefficients  than  lead  to  a  determination  of  the  number  of  factors 
implied  by  the  structure  of  relationships  between  tralt-naauM  and  to  a 
spedflcatlcn  of  the  respective  factors  by  those  trait-names  that  have 
large  positive  and  negative  loadings  on  them.  Those  trait-names  that  do 
not  have  large  loadings  on  any  of  the  factors  are  an  admixture  of  the 
various  faotoro. 

’^Personal  ooimnmioatltm. 
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Obtaining  tha  mltldljaanslonal  struoturing  of  aaob  of  the  polnta  of 
vloiris  readaradvery  difficult  beeausa  of  tha  inconplata  data— not  all 
pairs  of  trait^namae  wara  ineludad  in  tha  TSRS,  Each  TSRS  contains  300 
pairs  of  tralt^namas  for  a  eoBd>inad  total  of  600  pairs  of  tbs  total 
possible  1,225  pairs  that  axist  for  fifty  trait-names.  So  a  little  less 
than  half  of  the  Itas  coefficients  as  compared  to  complete  paired  cos^par- 
isons  data  were  obtained.  E|y  way  of  review,  the  reason  for  including 
Inecsplete  overlapping  of  tralt-naiBes  was  to  secure  as  broad  as  possible 
a  sampling  of  trait-names  so  as  to  ^an  the  semantic  aptice  of  Individuals. 
Since  the  diBMiislons  or  points  of  view  rqiresanted  in  tha  matrix  of  itma 
coefficients  for  TSRS-A  are  identical  tc  the  dimensions  in  the  matrix  of 
item  coefficients  for  TSRS-B,  item  coafflolents  on  corresponding  dinanslon 
can  be  coaiblned  to  produce  600  of  the  possible  1|225  item  coefflciants  of 
similarity-dlsimilarlty  for  a  given  point  of  view.  These  coefficients 
can  be  placed  in  a  50  x  50  lower-trlangolar  matrix  where  each  cell 
rq)resents  a  pair  of  trait-names. 

Although  it  is  possible  that  in  the  future  a  least  squares  solntlon 
may  be  woxiced  out  that  is  computationally  feasible  for  deriving  the 
structure  of  a  person’s  perceptual  qpaoe  frcm  incomplete  data  in  the  off 
diagoiud  cells,  such  a  solution  does  not  now  exist.  Thus  there  are  no 
"quantitative"  procedures  such  as  factor  analysis  or  the  method  of  anltl- 
dimehslonal  euccessive  intervals  that  can  be  epplied  to  the  item  ceeffi- 
cients.  However,  it  is  entirely  possible  to  develop  "qualitative"  pro¬ 
cedures  for  developing  dimensions  and  loadings  of  the  various  items  on 
tbesu  In  fact,  this  is  what  is  proposed  for  the  present  research.  A 
iype  of  factor  matrix  can  be  used.  The  faotws  in  the  matrix  are  derived 
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and  dafln'id  bjr  a  aat  of  tralt-nmaa  that  have  lai’ga  positiva  tad  negatlTa 
coefflelenta  betwean  them.  Thaaa  tralt-namaa  ara  asslgnad  larga  loadiaga 
on  tha  factor  (±»t;  ***)»  Otbar  tralt-namaa  having  noderata  ocaffleianta 
relating  to  tha  factor  defining  tralt-namaa  but  in  a  oonaiatant  fasfaloa 
are  asslgnad  a  laodarate  loading  on  tha  factor  (l.e.,  -m-).  Drait-namas 
that  have  small  coefficients  relating  to  tralt-nasMa  loading  on  tha  factor 
and  are  somewhat  questionable  because  of  missing  data  are  asslnged  a  small 
loading  on  the  factor  (l.e.,  ■•-)•  And  trait-names  that  are  inconsistent  in 
thalr  relationship  to  trait-names  loading  on  the  factor  or  are  extresMiy 
questionable  because  of  the  extant  of  missing  data  arc  assigned  tio  loading 
on  the  factor.  It  is  granted  that  this  is  a  rather  subjective  and  soam- 
vhat  arbitrary  procedure,  but  it  is  felt  that  a  rather  good  representation 
of  the  structure  of  the  trait  relations  for  a  particular  point  of  view 
may  be  obtained  in  this  way.  One  of  the  obvious  outcootes  of  the  procedure 
is  that  the  obtained  factors  will  more  than  likely  be  correlated  or 
oblique.  This  was  felt  to  be  desirable  considering  the  type  of  data 
analysed. 

The  deteisdnants  of  different  points  of  view  cpneeming  trait 
relationshlDs.  The  determination  of  the  structure  of  item  relationships 
for  each  of  the  different  points  of  view  eonoeming  trait  ralatimishlps 
helps  define  each  point  of  view.  *fivery  person's  point  of  view  eonearhing 
trait  relationships  is  an  adalxtare  of  each  of  tha  derived  points  of  view. 
The  question  is  what  are  the  personal  oharaeteristios  of  individiials  axhib- 
Iting  a  largo  es»unt  of  a  particular  point  of  view?  That  is,  irfiat  are  tha 
doterainants  of  particular  points  of  view?  Do  males  eochlbit  more  of  one 
point  of  view  than  females?  Are  a  person's  intarests,  abilities,  and 
personality  oharaoteriotios  related  to  tha  aatont  to  iddsh  he  poremLves 
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traits  in  a  cartain  way?  And,  if  ao,  wfaioh  intaraata,  ablUtiaa,  and 
personally  traits?  And  how  nueh?  Do  various  sociological  factors  have  a 
dataxnlning  rols?  Thasa  ars  soma  of  tha  questions  that  need  to  ba 
answarad* 

To  answer  these  questions  correlations  ware  obtained  batwaen  the 
"outside*  vaxdablas  described  in  "The  Measuring  Ixtstroaents*  and  the 
individual  coafflelents  on  each  of  tha  dimensions  describing  different 
points  of  view.  As  has  been  haretofora  discussed,  two  sanplee  of  individ¬ 
uals  may  be  considered  in  a  discussion  of  these  "outside”  variables.  Obe 
saq>la,  tha  truncated  sample,  has  scores  on  each  of  the  fifty-seven 
variables  (M  ■  lBl)j  the  other  saBf)le  is  the  total  sa>|>le  and  has  scores 
on  only  thdrty-nine  of  the  variables  (N  ■  262).  The  two  samples  resulted 
from  a  dilenma.  A  certain  amount  of  missing  data  existed  for  the  total 
saB{>le.  Therefore,  to  obtain  correlations  with  all  the  variables  avail¬ 
able  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  sample  sise  scaMwhat  by  dropping  those 
individuals  who  did  not  have  scores  on  all  of  the  variables.  The  problem 
is  how  well  do  the  correlations  obtained  for  the  truncated  sanple,  R^, 
represent  the  complete  saaple?  The  logical  argument  is  that  thqy  are 
representative.  It  is  difficult  to  observe  aiv  seleotion  faotor  opemting 
which  would  have  a  mrsteeutio  effect  on  any  of  the  varieibles.  As  further 
evldmice  of  their  representativeness,  correlations  were  obtained  for 
comparison  puiposes  for  the  total  saigile  on  those  variables  for  irtdoh 
oo^>lete  data  existed  for  them,  R^.  The  variables  included  in  the 
truncated  ee^ple  and  their  variable  numbmiv  of  those  included  in  the 
total  aaqple  are  given  in  Table  9  (pp»  88-90).  And  the  varieibles  nd 
variable  nndhers  of  those  included  in  the  total  smyle  are  given  in 
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Table  10  (pp.  90-91)*  Both  correlational  analyses  were  eoiQ>lete  in 
the  sense  that  the  correlations  between  all  possible  pairs  of  varlablsp 
included  were  obtained.  Scgne  of  these  Intercorrelatiozis  in  addition  to 
the  correlations  Involving  the  individual  coeffiolents  on  the  different 
points  of  view  will  also  be  of  interest. 
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Chapter  V 

RESULTS  AND  INTERFRETAnONS 

Resulta  of  tba  Analysis  of  Indlyidual  Differences  In 
Trait  Slmllsrlty  Ratings 

A  sunnaxy  of  the  principal  successive  stqps  in  the  first  phase  of 

the  analysis  and  the  matrices  obtained  is  given  in  Table  12.  It  is 

Isposslble  because  of  the  large  size  of  these  matrices  to  rqport  a  listing 

of  each.  Actually,  only  a  few  of  the  laatrloes  contain  elements  which  are 

psychologically  meaningful.  Insofar  as  possible  those  matrices  that  are 

20 

particularly  meaningful  will  be  reported. 

The  important  result  of  the  first  phase  is  the  obtaining  of  the 
individual  coefficients  contained  in  ^  cursory  examination  of 

the  magnitude  of  the  characteristic  roots  obtained  from  for  each  of 
the  four  suhmatrlces  suggested  that  the  first  three  for  each  were  "signii- 
Icantly  large"  (see  Tables  13,  lU,  1$,  and  16  [pp.  110-113]).  A  preldja* 
inary  plot  of  "size  of  characteristic  root"  against  "nuid>er  of  character¬ 
istic  root"  on  3-<70le  semi-logarithmic  graph  pc^er  showed  that  the  first 
three  roots  were  above  the  best  fitting  straight  line  for  the  rmaaining 
roots.  Further  evidence  that  there  were  three  and  only  three  "signifloantl 
roots  for  each  suhiBatrix  comes  from  the  prooedure  developed  by  Tucker 
(i960)  for  obtaining  mean  square  ratios.  Tbs  results  from  utilising 

^^^Idstings  of  the  raw  ratings  frosi  both  the  T3S8-A  and  the  ISRS^  before 
the  transformation  of  the  ratings  to  the  scale  ranging  from  -3«$  to 
whLoh  constitute  matrices  and  the  svms  of  squares  and  sums  of  cross 

products  constituting  are  filed  with  a  oapj  of  the  thesis  in  the 

Oapartment  of  Psychology  at  the  Ihiiversity  of  Illinois. 
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Table  12 

Matrloae  Obtained  in  the  SooeaealTe  Stapa  in  tba 
AnalTBla  of  Individual  OUfarenoea  in  Trait  Sladlaritgr  Batlnga 
for  each  of  the  Four  SufaaiPtrloea 


Step 

Matrix  Obtained 

*f‘ 

2. 

^fb‘ 

3. 

Pfh 

U. 

5. 

,**<») 

6, 

^fr 

7. 

8. 

^fhr* 

A 

9. 

Vhr’ 

10, 

®fhr' 

11. 

«“fhr‘ 

12. 

^Vfh 

13. 

A 

2Jk. 

®fr' 

15. 

RMSB^. 

iiThia  atap  ma  tha  atm  for  SvdbMtrioea  AI  and  AH  and  for 
Subawtrioea  BZ  and  raq>aetlTa]7. 
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those  proceduree  on  the  factors  represented  by  the  first  20  chsraoteristio 
roots  are  given  In  Tables  13>  lU«  sxul  16.  Clearly  the  first  three 
mean  square  ratios  obtained  from  eaoh  sample  are  above  the  level  of  the 
remaining  values. 

A  moot  question  Is  whether  the  three  factors  obtained  from  eaoh  of 
the  four  saB{>les  would  be  ossentlally  congruent  following  appropriate 
orthogonal  transformations «  that  is,  whether  they  are  singly  different 
solutlotis  in  a  cosmion  factor  space.  (Results  from  the  second  phase  of 
the  analysis  are  relevant  to  that  question^)  It  was  felt  that  by  doubling 
the  apparent  nuBd)er  of  three  significant  factors  obtained  from  each 
submatrix  to  six  and  retaining  the  first  six  factors  for  the  rasiaixxler  of 
the  analysis  that  there  would  be  sufficient  overdetenoination  to  guarantee 
the  retention  of  the  coonon  factor  space.  Therefore,  the  first  phase  of 
the  analysis  was  con^leted  with  six  factors  (l.e.,  with  r  •  6).  A 

Mtolx  1^  n.  covutri  .hleh  co.moi«t. 

to  be  obtained  for  all  262  individuals  on  the  six  factors  of  each  sub» 
matrix  (A^)  as  well  as  for  the  50  individuals  coB|)ri8lng  each  eubsmitrix 
Aj^'.  Prasmltiplication  of  the  transpose  of  the  matrix  of  item 
coefficients  for  each  submatrix  successively  by  A^^'  and  by  (A^) 

/S 

yielded  the  six-dimensional  least  squares  qpproxiaatlon  matrices 

A 

and  respectively.  Subtracting  the  ^qproxiiiatlon  matrices  tram  the 
original  raw  score  matrloes  gave  two  errors  of  approximation  matrices, 

E^hr'  ^fk>'*  ^  salient  questions  arise  oonoemlng  these  latter  two 
matrices.  The  first  is  hew  well  did  the  modal  fit  tho  individuals  in 
general,  that  is,  what  are  the  approximation  errors  like  in  general? 

And  second,  how  well  did  the  model  fit  the  individuals  not  originally’ 
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Xahl*  U 

Kean  Square  Batloa  Correapoading  to  Charaotariatlo  Roota  for  Suteatrlx  AI 


Factor 

a 

Characterlatio 

Roota 

Raaidual 

Sum  of  Squaraa 

Dagreaa  of  Araedon 

'a  'a 

Mean  Square 
Ratio  ^ 

0 

57256.0 

— 

15000 

— 

1 

2210U.3 

35151.7 

31*9 

11*651 

26.1*0* 

2 

ll722.8 

301*28.9 

3U7 

II430I* 

6J*0* 

3 

1966.6 

281*62.3 

31*5 

13959 

2.80» 

U 

Ili85.6 

26976.7 

31*3 

13616 

2.19 

5 

1U20.7 

25556,0 

3ia 

13275 

2.16 

6 

1383.2 

21*172.8 

339 

12936 

2.18 

7 

1282.0 

22890.8 

337 

12599 

2.09 

8 

1267.1* 

21623.1* 

335 

12261* 

2.15 

9 

119U.1 

201*29.3 

333 

11931 

2.09 

10 

1065.7 

19363.6 

331 

11600 

1.93 

11 

101*0.7 

18322.9 

329 

11271 

1.95 

12 

970.3 

17352.6 

327 

1091*1* 

1.87 

13 

91U.6 

161«38.0 

325 

10619 

1.82 

lU 

880.1 

15557.9 

323 

10296 

1.80 

IS 

81*3.5 

li*711*.l* 

321 

9975 

1.78 

16 

808.1* 

13906.0 

319 

9656 

1.76 

17 

800.5 

13097.5 

317 

9339 

1.80 

18 

750.3 

1231*7.2 

315 

9021* 

1.71* 

19 

733.3 

11613.9 

313 

8711 

1.76 

20 

720.5 

10893 J* 

311 

81*00 

1.79 

*Int«pratad  aa  alfnifioantljr  large* 
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Table  lit 

Mean  Square  Ratloa  Corresponding  to  Charaoterlatlc  Roots  for  Subnstrix  All 


Factor 

a 

Characteristic 

Roots 

Residual 

Sum  of  Squares 

Degrees  of  freedom 

f  F 

m  m 

Mean  Square 

Ratio  -  R__ 

nB 

0 

58702.0 

— 

15000 

— 

1 

210l|i*.8 

37657.2 

31*9 

11*651 

23.1*6* 

2 

6686.6 

30970.6 

31*7 

11*301* 

8.90* 

3 

1923.7 

2901*6.9 

3U5 

13959 

2.68* 

U 

1606.9 

271*1*0.0 

3U3 

13616 

2.32 

5 

156U.5 

25875.5 

3ia 

13275 

2.35 

6 

11*30.5 

21*1*1*5.0 

339 

12936 

2.23 

7 

121(U.l 

23200.9 

337 

12599 

2.00 

8 

1202.5 

21996.1* 

335 

12261* 

2.00 

9 

1135.9 

20862.5 

333 

11931 

1.95 

10 

1002.8 

19859.7 

331 

11600 

1.77 

11 

966.2 

18893.5 

329 

11271 

1.75 

12 

938.1 

17955.1* 

327 

1091*1* 

1.75 

13 

897.6 

17057.8 

325 

10619 

1.72 

11* 

858.7 

16199.1 

323 

.10296 

1.69 

15 

850.3 

153^8.8 

321 

.  9975 

1.72 

16 

822.2 

11*526.6 

319 

9656 

1.71 

17 

773.5 

13753.1 

317 

9339 

1.66 

18 

731.0 

13022.1 

315 

.  9021* 

1.61 

19 

711.2 

12310.9 

313 

8711 

1.61 

20 

708.6 

11602.3 

311 

81(00 

1.65 

^Interpreted  as  algnlfloantl/  large. 
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Table  15 

Mean  Square  Ratloa  Corresponding  to  Charactexlatlo  Roots  for  Subeiatzdx  BI 


Factor 

m 

Charaoteristie 
Roots  ■y  ^ 

n 

Residual 

Sum  of  Squares 

Degrees  of  Ficedom 

f  F 

m  m 

Mean  Square 
Hatio-R^ 

0 

— — 

52599.2 

— 

15000 

1 

20U77.7 

32121.5 

3U9 

11*651 

26.76* 

2 

6197.8 

25923.7 

31*7 

?i*30l* 

9.86* 

3 

1605.8 

2U317.9 

3U5 

13959 

2.67* 

U 

1387.1 

22930.8 

3U3 

13616 

2.1*0 

5 

1263.5 

21667.3 

3U1 

13275 

2127 

6 

1220.3 

2014U7.0 

339 

12936 

2.28 

7 

1122.8 

19321.2 

337 

12599 

2.17 

6 

1062.2 

18262.0 

335 

12261* 

2.13 

1022.5 

17239.5 

333 

11931 

2.13 

10 

1010.2 

16229.3 

331 

11600 

2.18 

11 

925.1 

1530U.2 

329 

11271 

2.07 

12 

82U.8 

1241*79.1* 

327 

1091*1* 

1.91 

13 

803.0 

13676.1* 

325 

10619 

1.92 

111 

75U.2 

12922.2 

323 

10296 

1.66 

15 

736.3 

12185.9 

321 

9975 

1.68 

16 

708.U 

111*77.5 

319 

9656 

1.67 

17 

678.9 

10798.6 

317 

9339 

1.85 

18 

.650.7 

1011*7.9 

315 

9021* 

1.8U 

19 

638.5 

9509.1* 

33J 

87U 

1.87 

20 

600.9 

8906.5 

311 

81*00 

1.82 

^Interpreted  as  significantly  large. 
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Table  16 

Mean  Square  Ratios  Corresponding  to  Characteristic  Roots  for  Subnatrix  BII 


Factor 

m 

Characteristic 
Roots  7^^ 

m 

Residual 

Sun  of  Squares 

Degrees  of  freedom 

f  F 

m  m 

Mean  Square 
Ratio-R„ 

Hib 

0 

502OU.0 

— 

15000 

— ii— 

1 

17930.8 

32273.2 

3li9 

lli65l 

23.32* 

2 

6086.3 

26186.9 

3li7 

lli30U 

9.58* 

3 

I61i8.8 

2)i538.1 

3li5 

13959 

2.72* 

k 

1370.6 

23167.5 

3U3 

13616 

2.35 

5 

1253.9 

21913.6 

3ia 

13275 

2.23 

6 

1172. U 

207la.2 

339 

12936 

2.16 

7 

106l.li 

19659.8 

337 

12599 

2.06 

8 

10/0.2 

18589.6 

335 

1226ii 

2.11 

9 

1037.3 

17552.3 

333 

11931 

2.12 

10 

995.2 

16557.1 

331 

1160b 

2.11 

11 

953.3 

15603.8 

329 

11271 

2.09 

12 

856.9 

lli7U6.9  . 

327 

109lili 

1.9li 

13 

8I16.6 

13900.3 

525 

10619 

1.99 

Hi 

811.0 

13089.3  . 

323 

10296 

1.98 

15 

781.1 

12306.2 

321 

9975 

1.97 

16 

762.1 

II5I46.I 

319 

9656 

2.06 

17 

735.3 

10810.8 

317 

9339 

2.00 

18 

668.8 

1011t2.0 

315 

902ii 

1.69 

19 

6U1.9 

9500.1 

313 

8711 

1.88 

20 

625.3 

887lj,8 

311 

SliOO 

1.90 

elntexpreted  to  be  significantly  large. 
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in  th»  Bangle  (to  whom  the  individual  coefficients  were  extended)  ^  that 
is,  are  the  errors  of  aiqproxiBation  differentially  larger  for  the  individU 
uals  to  whom  the  analysis  in  each  satople  was  extended?  The  first  question 
is  related  to  how  well  the  inclusion  of  six  dimensions  accounted  for  the 
original  ratings.  Ths  second  is  related  to  how  representative  of  the 
total  sanple  each  particular  subs8iiq>le  was  in  generating  the  obtained 
factors.  Some  evidence  in  answer  to  these  two  questions  can  be  obtained 
fay  examining  the  root  mean  squared  error  matrices,  and  RMSE^'. 

The  entries  in  these  matrices  are  the  aqT^?.re  roots  of  the  mean  squared 
errors  of  approximation  for  each  individual.  The  root  mean  squared  error 
matrix  for  the  saiqple  on  whom  the  analysis  was  generated  ^ 

contained  in  the  matrix  for  the  total  sample  (SMSE^')*  The  total  root 
mean  squared  error  of  approximation  for  all  individuals  and  all  items  is 
a  partial  answer  to  the  first  question  nosed  above*  However,  included  in 
it  are  errors  associated  with  question  two.  .  The  second  question  receives 
partial  clarification  by  an  examination  of  the  total  root  mean  squared 
errors  for  the  subaiiq>le  of  fifty  individuals  on  whom  each  ajuQysis  was 
generated,  h,  as  coiqpared  to  both  the  other  subsample  of  fifty  individuals 
on  whom  the  analysis  was  not  generated,  h* ,  and  the  total  sample  of  262 
individuals.  These  total  root  mean  squared  errors  are  contained  in  Table 
17*  In  general  the  entries  are  slightly  smaller  for  the  subsaqples  on 
whom  ths  analysis  was  generated  than  for  the  complimentary  Bubsa^>les  of 
IndivldualB  or  for  the  group  as  a  whole  Including  both  subsaaplee  of 
individuals  as  well  as  the  162  other  individuals.  A  comparison  of  the 
means  of  the  entries  in  the  three  columns  shows  the  mean  of  the  first 
coliman  to  be  *12  smaller  than  the  mean  of  the  second  oolrnsn  and  the  mean 
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of  the  flr£.t  eoluom  to  bejl  smaller  than  the  mean  of  the  third  oolvoin* 
Coiasidering  that  the  scale  values  have  a  range  of  7*0^  the  differential 
errors  of  approximation  and  the  overall  level  of  i^roxlmation  errors 
ai^  relatively  small.  The  size  of  the  root  mean  squares  of  errors  for 
Individuals^  iiowever^  does  Indicate  that  there  1?  some  degree  of  random¬ 
ness,  perhaps  due  to  idiosyncratic  individual  differences,  that  is  not 
being  explained. 


Table  17 

Total  Root  Heaii  Squared  Srrorr  f^r  the  3ubsaiiq>le  frcan  which  the  Analysis 
was  Generated,  RMSE^j^,  for  the  Other  Subsanple,  RMSE^^,^ 
and  for  the  Total  Group,  RMSE^ 


for  Submatrices  AI,  All,  Bl,  and  Bxl 


Submatrix 

HMSE^ 

^^fhr 

RMSE^^. 

fh'r 

HHSBjr 

AI 

1.2532 

1.U512 

1.3702 

All 

1.2663 

1.1037 

1.3670 

Bl 

l.m65 

1.1396 

1.2569 

BU 

1.1616 

l.;o62 

1.2629 

Means 

1.2069 

1.3277 

1.31ii3 

Additional  clarification  concoomlng  the  errors  of  approximation 
comes  from  the  entries  in  Tables  18  and  19.  The  root  mean  squared  errors 
for  the  fifty  Individuals  oosprising  eaoh  subsanple  were  taken  from  the 
BMSB^'  for  eaoh  of  the  four  smples.  This  gave  four  indices  for  eaoh 
individual  in  Subsople  I  and  four  indioas  for  eaoh  individual  in 
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Subsanple  11^  two  of  which  represent  errors  of  sqpproxiinstlon  when  the 
particular  6u^83J^)le  was  used  to  gener<ite  the  indlvldxtal  ceofflclents  for 
the  total  fnrai:^s  and  two  of  which  represent  errors  of  iqpproxinatlon  when 
the  complimentary  subsaiqple  was  used.  The  relatively  large  correlations 
indicate  that  the  acourai^  of  approximation  of  the  original  ratings  of 
the  individuals  is  somewhat  independent  with  respect  to  which  of  the  two 
subssmples  was  used  to  generate  the  analysis  or  which  of  the  two  forms  of 
the  TSRS  was  used.  In  fact  the  intercorrelations  between  sanples  having 
TSBS  form  in  common  rather  than  subsanple  I  or  II  of  individuals  in  common 
tend  to  be  slightly  higher.  This  means  that  t^is  form  of  the  TSRS  on  which 
the  analysis  was  completed  is  more  instrumental  in  determining  how  well 
the  analysis  would  fit  the  various  individuals  than  was  the  subsanple  on 
which  the  analysis  was  generated.  The  means  and  standard  deviations  of 
the  root  mean  sqtiared  errors  for  each  siibsample  in  each  submatrix  are 
also  given  in  Tables  18  and  19. 

Table  16 

Matrix  of  Intercorrelations,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations  of 
Root  Mean  Squared  Errors  Obtained  in  Submatrices  AI,  All,  BI,  and  BU 
for  Individuals  in  Subsanple  1 


AI* 

AH 

BI* 

BH 

Means 

Standard  Deviations 

AI* 

1,00 

1,2532 

.205U 

AH 

.80 

1.00 

1J*137 

.3158 

BI* 

•75 

.6U 

1.00 

l.ll;65 

•2229 

BII 

.72 

.78 

.83 

1.00 

1.3062 

.31*05 

«Subnatrioes  in  iddoh  this  particular  subsample  ms  utfad  to  gwMrata  tha 
individual  ooeffloienta  for  the  total  gro«|)« 
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Table  19 

Matrix  of  Intoroorrelations,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations  of 
Root  Mean  Squared  Errors  Obtained  in  Sufanatrlces  AX,  AH,  BI,  and  BIX 
for  Individuals  in  Std>sanple  IX 


AI 

A1I« 

BX 

BIX* 

Means 

^andard  Deviations 

AI 

1.00 

1.U512 

.2716 

AlXw 

.51 

1.00 

1.2663 

.1638 

BI 

.69 

.66 

1.00 

1.3198 

.2955 

BII* 

.Uo 

.58 

.66 

1.00 

1.1616 

.1969 

eSubsuitrlces  in  which  this  particular  8ub8aaq>le  was  used  to  generate 
the  Individual  coefficients  for  the  total  grotqp. 


Results  in  Obtaining  Coefficients  Alpha  and  Composite  Item 
and  Xndividvffl  Coefriciente 

At  this  point  the  first  of  four  phases  in  the  analTsis  has  been 
cosgileted.  Individual  coefficients  have  been  obtained  on  six  principal 
axes  (three  of  which  are  considered  to  be  significant)  for  the  total  group 
from  each  of  the  four  subeiatrices.  An  exanination  of  the  errors  of 
anproxiJRatlon  has  indicated  that  (a)  the  inclusion  of  six  factors  reason- 
abljr  accounts  for  the  original  ratings  and  (b)  the  extension  of  individual 
coefficients  frost  a  subsanple  to  the  total  grotq>  is  reasonablx  accurate. 
The  second  phase  of  the  analysis  is  conoemed  with  detenaining  (a)  the 
extent  of  congruence  that  exists  between  the  three  signifloant  factors 
frox  each  saaple  (of.  Tucker,  19^1),  (b)  composite  individual  coefficients 
obtained  as  a  weighted  sue  of  the  twonty<<four  individual  coefficients  that 
were  obtained  for  each  individual  in  phase  one,  and  (o)  reliabilitias  for 
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each  of  the  obtained  c(»ipo8lte  dimenelone.  The  expeetatlon  Is  that.  If 
the  three  significant  factors  obtained  £rm  each  sMple  are  essentlaliy 
congruent,  then  three  sets  of  weights  will  be  obtained  which  lead  to  three 
sets  of  canposite  Individual  coefficients  which  are  highly  reliable. 

Matrices  obtained  in  successive  steps  of  the  analysis  (as  described 
in  Appendix  Q  and  in  "Data  Collection  and  Analysis”)  are  sumnarlsed  in 
Table  20.  As  with  the  st^s  described  in  Table  11,  associated  with  the 
first  phase  of  the  analysis,  only  the  principal  steps  and  matrices  have 
been  included  in  the  interest  of  clarity  anl  simplicity* 

Table  20 

Matrices  Obtained  in  the  Successive  Steps  in  the  Procedure  for  (A)taining 
Coefficients  Alpha  and  Canposite  Individual  Coefficients 


Step 

Matrix  Obtained 

1. 

C 

2. 

0* 

3. 

T 

U. 

B 

5. 

H 

6. 

V 

7. 

w 

6. 

w»* 

9. 

A* 

10. 

11. 

^12 

12. 

®c' 

Ui 

U9 


The  varlance-oovariaxice  matrix  C  for  the  twenty-four  Individual 
coefficiente  for  each  individual  in  the  total  eanple  contained  in  A*  was 
confuted  on  the  IBM  libOl  high  speed  digital  computer  at  the  IMversity  of 
Illinois.  Since  the  output  was  in  the  form  of  a  printed  listing^  the 
covariances  had  to  be  keypunched  and  verified  into  IBM  cards.  These 
entries  were  then  transferred  from  card  to  perforated  t^e  for  both  C  and 
Gn-  since  the  needed  characteristic  roots  end  vectors  were  obtainable  only 
from  the  lUiac.  The  remaining  steps  as  described  in  the  previous  chapter 
were  then  conpleted.  O  was  factored  to  obtain  T,  and  B  was  obtained. 

The  characteristic  roots  of  B  yielded  0  directly,  and  the  matrix  of  corre¬ 
sponding  weights  W  was  obtained  from  matrix  V  containing  the  characteristic 
vectors  of  B.  an  inspection  of  the  ^^'s  revealed  a  sharp  reduction  in 
their  size.  The  first  (and  largest)  six  were  converted  to  their  corre¬ 
sponding  coefficient  alpha  via  the  appropriate  formula  (see  Appendix  Q). 
These  values  and  the  conposite  factor  to  which  tbqr  ^pply  are  given  in 
Table  21.  These  values  were  considered  to  be  adequate  evidence  that  three 
and  only  three  highly  reliable  factors  existed.  An  examination  of  the 
weight  vectors  corresponding  to  the  three  largest  reliabilities  indicated 
that  the  three  largest  factors  obtained  from  each  submatrix  were  essential¬ 
ly  congruent  (see  Table  22}(l.e*,-q  •  3).  Therefore,  only  these  three 
weight  vectors  were  retained  and  utilised  in  constructing  the  weight  matrix 
W»<  which  when  postnultlplied  by  k*  yielded  the  matrix  A^  containing  three 
ccnposlte  individual  coeffiolents  for  each  of  the  262  Indivldhials  in  the 
total  sanple.  Matrix  W*  is  contained  in  Table  22. 

Matrix  A^,  however,  is  not  a  uniqpM  solution  (as  indicated  in 
Appendix  Q).  In  ordw  to  move  the  axes  from  ths  az^itrary  location 
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Table  21 

The  Six  largest  Coefflolents  Alpha 


Composite  Factor 
Number  p 

Characteristic 
Roots  0^ 

Coefficients 

Alpha 

P 

1 

3.6U5 

.966 

2 

3.1j03 

.9U2 

3 

2.866 

.871 

U 

2.0ljl 

.680 

5 

1.72U 

.560 

6 

1.397 

.379 

determined  hjr  the  analjrsis  to  positions  useful  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  factors^  graphical  rotation  was  enplojred  (cf ,  Aruchter,  195U}  Hannan, 
I960).  The  three  plots  representing  the  plots  of  each  pair  of  orthogonal 
axes  were  made.  Since  the  rotation  is  formally  equiralent  to  the  rotation 
of  axes  in  regoalr  factor  analysis,  the  principal  of  8iag>le  structure  was 
utilized  as  a  guide  in  the  present  rotation  of  axes  in  the  individual 
ooefficient  space.  An  inspection  of  the  three  plots  indicated  that  no 
rotation  was  necessary  «cccpt  for  the  plot  of  the  first  coa|}osite  factor 
with  the  second.  This  pair  needed  to  be  rotated  counterdodadse  through 
an  angle  of  ^^roximately  11*^.  Also,  since  most  of  the  points  in  the  plot 
of  the  third  composite  factor  with  the  second  composite  factor  are  to  the 
left  of  the  axis  for  the  second  eoegK>site  factor,  it  was  desirable  to 
reflect  the  third  composite  factor  so  that  the  individual  coeffioieiits  on 
that  factor  becasM  positive  rather  than  negative.  This  waa  acociyllahad 
by  making  the  antsy  in  the  third  row  and  column  of  the  transfomaticn 
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Table  22 

The  Matrix  Wm*'  Coabaining  the  Weights  for  the  Three  Transfomed 
Factors  on  the  Six  Principal  Axes  Contained  in  Each  of  the  Four  Qrcnxpa 


Qrotp 

Principal 

Axes 

1 

Transformed  Factors 
2 

3 

1 

-  ,2083 

.2*0528 

.2132 

2 

.b896 

-  .2231 

-  .01*89 

as 

+  *02112 

-  .1322 

*■  .8lia 

X 

U** 

-  .0257 

-  .0537 

4-  *2229 

5 

*0bb7 

-  *0890 

.021*5 

6 

-  .02U7 

.00lt2 

-  .1757 

1 

-  *1125 

-1.9567 

.2731* 

^  «■« 
gfinr 

♦  .5875 

-  .1380 

+  ,0127 

0 

3 

-  .0093 

.  *0lt20 

.7509 

b 

.0505 

-  .0672 

.2771* 

5 

*0662 

.00tt2 

-  *0131 

6iHt' 

-  *0100 

♦  .081*3 

-  *1177 

-  *3239 

-1*5993 

♦  *0681* 

2 

.U979 

-  *3962 

.0353 

3 

.0296 

-  .0372 

*7226 

j 

U 

-  .0257 

.061i6 

*1281 

5 

.0523 

.0051* 

-  *3782 

6 

-  .0263 

*0126 

-  .1179 

1 

-  *1285 

-1*5907 

.21*07 

2 

*532b 

-  *1972 

*0918 

1, 

3 

-  .0306 

*01*60 

.71*56 

U 

U 

*oioU 

.0li33 

.0316 

5 

-  .0132 

.002C 

.0391* 

♦  .0252 

-  ,0178 

-  .2601 

«»Tbe  direction  of  a  partiotilar  axis  in  factor  q>soe  is  arbitrarily 
detenninsd  ty  the  eoa^uter*  For  oonranianoe  in  the  intasinrebatim  of 
waigfatSj  the  signs  of  the  veights  for  those  principal  axes  narked  with 
a  double  asteridc  ware  assigned  as  though  those  principal  axes  had 
been  reflected* 
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matrix  a  mizma  unity*  (The  orthogonal  tranafomation  matrix,  ia 
given  it.  Table  23) 

Table  23 

Orthogonal  Tranafomation  Matrix, 
for  Obtaining  Individual  Coafflcienta  on  Rotated  Coiq)oaite  Axea 


Principal  Conpoaite 
i'actora 

Rotated  Conposlte  Paotors 
12  3 

1 

,962U 

-*1867 

.0000 

2 

*1867 

,962U 

*0000 

3 

*0000 

*0000 

-1*0000 

The  tranafomation  vaa  effected  by  poataultiplying  A^'  by  T^  to  obtain 
the  tranapoae  of  the  matrix  containing  individual  coefficienta  on  the 
tranaformed  oonpoalte  principal  factors,  B  '  (see  Ajqpendix  Q).  Since  the 
rotation  aiaply  reflects  the  third  conpoaite  factor,  the  individual 
coefficients  on  that  factor  were  invariant  with  the  transfoziaation 
except  for  a  reversal  in  sign.  The  tranafomation  did,  howevw,  alter 
the  Indlvldra'l  coefficients  on  the  first  two  coii|>OBlte  factors*  Plots 
of  each  of  the  three  pairs  of  axes  after  rotation  are  givw  in  figures  1, 
2,  and  3*  Tbs  three  plots  inuioate  the  distribution  of  individual 
ooefficlants  <«  eaob  of  the  three  factors  as  well  as  the  location  of 
individuals  in  the  three  dimensional  factor  q^e* 

Raving  obtained  the  individual  coefficients  on  the  orthogoxwl 
ooaposlte  principal  azMo,  it  is  daeirahle  to  also  obtain  the  600  x  3 
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Flgxire  1  -  Plot  of  Individuals  in  the  plkne  formed  l?y  conqposite  factor 
one  and  conposite  factor  two  after  orthogonal  rotation  the 
graphical  method. 
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1 


FLgurt  2  •  Plot  of  individuals  in  the  plane  fomed  by  coiqposite  factor 
one  and  conqposite  factor  three  after  orthogonal  rotation  by 
the  graphical  method* 
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Matrix  of  Itan  eoafflclentoi  such  that  whan  it  ia  poatmultipliad  bgr 
the  eiipersectiotial  Matrix  oontaini;ig  the  two  original  sating  aatrieea 
will  be  approxiMated.  Itrpothetical3;y  there  la  a  matrix  correaponding 
to  the  matrix  before  the  orthogonal  tranaformatlon.  If  it  were  knoim 
the  Z^  matrix  oould  be  obtained  via  the  orthogonal  tranaformatlon  matrix* 
Howoverj  there  waa  no  provleion  in  the  analyala  for  obtaining  the 
matrix.  The  We  matrix  uaed  to  obtain  ia  inappropriate*  Individual 
ooefficlenta  were  obtained  for  all  262  aubjeeta  for  each  of  the  four  aub- 
matricee  analjxed  and  then  the  weight  matr''x  waa  developed  for  getting  a 
weighted  aum  of  the  twenty-four  ooefficlenta  for  each  individual*  Thia 
waa  not  poaaible  for  the  matrlcea  of  item  eoeffleianta»  Y^*  In  the  firat 
place  they  were  not  generaliaable  auch  that  item  coefficients  for  all  600 
Itema  could  be  obtained  for  each  of  the  four  aubnatrlcea.  And  in  the 
second  place,  two  aubnatrlcea  developed  Iten  coefficients  for  the  TSRS-A 
items  and  two  r.'bnatricea  developed  item  coefficients  for  the  TSRS-<B  items* 
Thus  W»i,  a  2l(  X  3  weight  matrix,  was  inappropriate  for  obtaining  tbs 
ocag)osite  Y^  matrix.  TWo  12  x  3  matrices  would  have  been  necessary*  The 
sljg)lest  procedure  for  obtaining  the  desired  matrix  of  item  ooeffici>mts 
would  be  to  poatmultiply  the  Z  matrix  by  the  Inverse  of  B^*  However,  aiaoe 
B^  is  not  a  square  matrix  it  has  no  Inverse.  A  pseudo-inversion  taolnique 
is  available  whereby  a  square  matrix  is  created  by  the  product  B^B^*  irtiLah 
does  have  an  inverse*  Prooeeding  in  this  fashion  the  600  x  3  matrix  of 
^>proxljaations  to  the  item  ooeffiolents,  was  obtained* 

Results  Pertaining  to  the  Meaning  of  the  Hotated  Composite  IMmenaAona 

The  weaning  of  the  throe  rotated  oo^poaite  dimensions  ooaMS  trm  tha 
oonsideration  of  ttaree  sources  of  infonuition  (a)  the  diatrilutien  of 
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individual  coafflclents  on  the  three  coiqposlte  dimeoulonSj  (b)  the  inter- 
correlatlone  of  the  individual  coefficients  with  the  scores  for  individuals 
on  the  "outside"  variables  (l.e.,  the  determinants  of  the  different  points 
of  view),  and  (e)  the  matrix  of  item  coefficients  Heretofore,  the 
dimensions  that  resulted  frost  the  type  of  factor  analysis  performed  over 
individuals  have  been  refer^-ed  to  variously  as  dimensions,  factors, 
principal  axes,  directions  in  factor  space,  idealised  individuals,  and 
points  of  view*  The  discussion  in  this  section  is  directed  toward 
obtaining  a  more  precise  understandixtg  of  the  meaning  of  these  dimensions. 

The  distribution  of  Individual  coefficients  on  the  composite 
dimensions*  Reference  will  be  made  to  the  plots  showing  the  factor 
structures  of  individuals.  Figures  1  (p*  123)  and  3  (p*  125)  indicate 
that  every  individual  in  the  total  sasmle  obtained  fairly  large  positive 
coefficients  on  cosqposlte  factor  two*  Figure  2  (p.  12U)  shows  that  there 
is  an  approGdmate  balance  between  positive  and  negative  coefficients  for 
individuals  on  composite  factors  one  and  three*  It  is  also  notable  that 
while  there  are  individuals  with  large  positive  coefficients  on  "two"  and 
near  zero  coefficients  on  "one"  and  "three,"  that  there  are  no  individuals 
who  have  near  aero  coefficients  on  "two"  and  at  the  same  time  large 
coefficients  <m  either  "one"  or  *tfaree*" 

It  is  instructive  at  this  point  to  digress  long  enough  to  look  at 
the  formula  for  approximating  the  original  trait  similarity  rating  of  a 
particular  item  by  a  particular  individual  froai  the  item  and  individual 
coefficients*  The  fonoula  for  the  present  case  of  throe  ooBg>oaite  faotors 


is  as  follows: 


%(4k)i  "  ^f (jk)lhi  *  ^f (jk)2V  *  *r(fic)3^3± 
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The  f  subscript  indloatee  that  the  set  of  s's  correspond  to  the  fora  of 
TSRS  whose  original  ntings  are  being  approximated*  An  observanoe  of  the 
b's  shows  that  If  the  b's  for  a  particular  person  have  values  on  two 
dimensions  that  are  near  aero  with  the  other  one  being  fairly  large,  then 
the  ipproxlmations  of  the  original  ratings  will  be  primarily  a  result  of 
the  item  ooefflcients  for  the  items  on  that  single  dinenslon.  That  is,  the 
item  coefflolents  of  the  dimension  would  represent  fairly  well  the  ratings 
fay  the  person.  Theoretically,  each  dimension  eo\'1.d  be  taken  to  represent 
some  "idealized  individual,"  "idealized"  in  the  sense  that  the  original 
ratings  would  result  from  or  pure  item  coefficients  on  that 

particular  dimension. 

In  reality,  of  course,  virtually  all  subjects'  trait  similarity 
ratings  represent  an  admixture  of  the  item  coefficients  of  the  idealised 
individuals.  Another  wiy  of  loddns  at  the  dimensions  in  the  present  case 
since  perceptions  are  being  rated,  is  to  consider  them  as  different  points 
of  view  held  by  lndivld\ials.  This  teim  is  much  the  same  as  "idealised 
individual"  but  does  xx>t  suggest  as  strongly  that  there  is  necessarily 
someoxie,  sosMwhere  who  is  a  pure  case.  The  present  findings  indicate  that 
the  second  dinenslon  represents  an  idealised  indvidualj  there  are  oases 
that  come  close  to  the  "ideal."  The  first  and  third  dimensions,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  ai^proacbed  by  real  people.  The  fact  that  the  ipproxi** 
nation  to  the  original  ratings  of  the  subjects  is  a  result  of  a  relatively 
large  positive  aanunt  of  "two,"  plus  waller  positive  or  negative  amoanta 
of  "one”  and  "three,"  suggests  that  these  latter  two  dimensions  repreaent 
altaratlons  or  shifts  from  "two."  Since  this  is  the  case,  the  terminology 
"points  of  view”  will  be  used  in  preference  to  "idealized  Individual"  irtmn 
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refsrrlng  to  these  latter  tT-ro  dimensions.  This  also  necessitates  a  isodl- 
flcatlon  of  the  procedure  described  In  the  previous  cluq;>ter*  It  vae  there 
suggested  that  the  perceptual  structures  could  be  examined  for  each  of  the 
three  dimensions.  It  will  be  profitable  to  examine  the  factor  structure 
or  the  pero^tual  qpaee  for  Idealized  individual  nud>er  two;  howe^rerj  It 
Is  not  meaningiul  to  lo^  at  the  stnictvres  for  the  first  and  third  dlmen» 
slons  since  these  do  not  represent  perceptual  spaces  by  themselves.  Figure 
3  (p.  125)  suggests  that  possibly  there  is  a  perceptual  structure  edrre<» 
sponding  to  the  sum  of  dimensions  two  and  three.  (This  results  in  an 
oblique  factor  at  an  angle  of  with  "two.")  The  direction  in  the 
factor  space  taken  by  the  sumoatlon  factor  is  shown  in  Figure  3  by  a 
bredeen  line.  As  a  consequence  there  are  actual  individuals  representing 
the  resulting  idealized  individual.  An  understanding  of  the  structure  of 
item  relationships  for  individuals  who  are  represented  by  a  certain  amount 
of  tlie  second  dnaension  plus  an  amount  of  shift  resulting  from  the  third 
dimension  will  come  by  examining,  first,  the  perceptual  space  of  the 
second  idealized  individual  and,  then,  observing  the  shifts  in  trait 
relationships  for  individuals  with  a  relatively  high  positive  score  on 
the  third  dimension* 

Also,  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  alteration  in  point  of 
view  represented  by  the  first  dimension  will  be  eaq>licated  through  an 
examination  of  the  item  coefficients  on  that  dimension  as  coapared  to  the 
item  ooeTficlents  on  the  second  dimenelon. 

Results  relating  to  the  deteiminante  of  different  points  of  view 
concerning  trait  relationehipe.  As  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  points  of  view  it  la  wortlarhile  at  this  Juncture  (before 
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getting  Into  the  structure  of  Item  relationships)  to  consider  the  second 
sotirce  of  information  relating  to  individual  coefficients  on  the  three 
points  of  view  (l«e.,  tho  intercorrelations  of  the  individual  coefficients 
with  the  "outside"  variables)*  The  nature  of  these  outside  variables  has 
been  extensively  dealt  with  in  previous  chapters.  Also,  an  explanation 
and  description  of  the  two  correlational  analyses  performed— one  for  the 
truncated  sample  axyi  one  fcr  the  total  sample— has  been  given.  The 
correlations  resulting  frcm  these  analyses  are  given  in  Tables  2li  axid  25, 
respectively.  Descriptions  of  the  variables  corresponding  to  the  variable 
nuiBbei>s  are  given  in  Tables  9  (pp*  88-90)  and  ID  (pp*  90-91)*  The 
following  three  general  cltisses  of  information  are  obtained  from  these 
correlations  i  (a)  the  extent  to  which  tlie  correlations  obtained  from  the 
truncated  saiqple  r^x^sent  the  correlations  obtained  from  the  total  saiqple^ 
(b)  the  determinants  of  the  three  points  of  view,  and  (c)  interrelation¬ 
ships  between  the  outside  variables  tbrmselves.  The  first  two  classes  of 
infoxmatlon  are  relevant  at  ttxLj  point  and  will  be  dealt  with  in  this 
section;  the  third  class  will  be  considered  in  a  s^arate  section  later. 

The  dllesna  that  arose  because  seme  of  the  subjects  had  Incomplete 
data  on  some  of  the  varlablee  has  already  been  discussed.  Two  samples 
were  developed:  the  total  sample  which  included  all  individuals  on  awwt  of 
the  variables  and  the  truncated  sample  which  included  all  of  the  variables 
for  most  of  the  individuals*  Before  getting  into  an  interpretation  of  the 
intercorrelations,  the  question  arises  as  to  how  well  the  oorrelaticnis 
obtained  on  the  ^nineated  saaple  represent  the  correlations  that  would  have 
been  obtained  for  the  total  saaq>le  if  they  had  had  complete  data*  Another 
way  of  stating  the  problem  is  to  ask  whsthsr  or  not  the  heterogeneity  of 
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it«d  sMiple  contains  corralattona  between  all  57  variables 
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Anrelatlom  above  .12  are  aignlflcaiit  at  the  .05  level,  and  correlatioiis  above  ,16  are  eignificant  at  the  .01  level. 

Jtotm:  fietal  sMipl*  eontalaa  corrtlatioM  batwean  39  of  tha  57  varlablaa. 
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the  groiqp  is  effected  by  the  particular  eeleotlon  of  Individuala  to  form 
the  truncated  saa|)le.  If  the  grot^qp  Is  more  honogeneoue  aa  a  result  of  the 
selection,  then  correlations  will  be  lowered.  OuUiksen  (1950)  has 
distinguished  two  types  of  selection  that  may  be  operating.  Explicit 
selection  occurs  when  there  is  a  direct  selection  of  cases  on  the  basis  of 
a  particular  variable.  Incidental  selection  describes  the  situation  that 
occurs  when  selection  on  one  or  more  variables  is  brought  about  by  direct 
selection  on  one  or  more  correlated  variables.  In  the  present  case, 
subjects  for  the  truncated  sample  were  included  p'dinarily  because  they  had 
taken  the  Kuder  Preference  Record  and  the  SCAT  at  the  Ibiversily  of 
Illinois.  Those  individuals  that  were  excluded  did  not  have  SCAT  or  Kuder 
scores  available  at  the  University  Testing  Bureau.  The  major  reasons  that 
their  scores  were  not  available  were  as  follows:  they  were  transfer 
students  and  took  the  tests  at  another  university;  they  failed  to  take  them 
at  the  University  of  Illinois;  or  their  test  results  were  not  able  to  be 
located.  In  any  case  it  is  possible  that  either  or  both  types  of  seleetlon 
could  have  occurred,  but  it  is  iiqprobable.  The  large  majority  of  the 
exclxided  subjects  were  transfer  students.  Aixl  it  is  unlikely  that  transfer 
students  differ  systematloally  on  any  of  the  variables  included  in  the 
present  eoqperiment. 

There  are  two  esqplrloal  tests  which  may  reveal  selection  effeets. 
These  tests  relate  to  the  effeets  of  seleotion.  The  first  involves  a 
ooii|>arlson  of  the  oorrelatlon  coefficients  that  were  found  on  the  rarltULm 
that  overl^>p«d  the  total  and  truncated  correlatlcoal  analysis.  A  thoroogh 
ooB|>arlson  of  the  site  of  oorreaqponding  correlation  coefficients  in  Table 
21;  and  in  Thble  2$  indicates  rtry  maall  discrepancies.  The  second  test 


concerns  the  possible  reduction  In  homogeneity  or  standard  deviation 
resulting  from  selection.  Brldence  on  this  point  Is  presented  In  Table 
26.  A  careful  Inspection  of  corresponding  standard  deviations  for  those 
variables  that  were  Included  In  both  the  total  and  truncated  analyses 
reveals  vezy  small  dlfferencesj  some  being  positive  and  some  negative. 

Also  the  differences  between  tlis  means  of  the  corresponding  variables  In 
the  two  saiiipl.ee  were  found  to  be  very  small  as  shown  In  Table  27.  The 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  Inspections  Is  that  no  systematic 
selection  effect  was  operating  for  the  variables  Included  In  the  study  and 
that  the  results  from  the  analysis  of  the  truncated  sasples  are  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  total  sasple. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  the  largest  correlations  Involve  the 
SCAT  and  the  Kuder  Preference  Record,  which  were  contained  In  the  truncated 
analysis  only,  the  correlations  obtained  In  the  truncated  analysis  will  be 
reported  in  all  Instances.  The  variables  corresponding  to  the  variable 
number  in  Tables  2U  (p.  131)  and  2$  (p.  132)  are  given  in  Tables  9  (pp«  86- 
90)  and  ID  (pp,  90-91)  •  Only  a  few  of  the  outside  variables  are  corre¬ 
lated  to  a  significant  extent  with  the  individual  coeffioioats  on  the 
three  points  of  view,  and  still  fewer  are  large  enough  to  be  of  much 
assistance  In  defining  the  nature  of  a  particular  point  ot  view. 

InteresLiogly,  none  of  the  variables  included  in  the  study  corre¬ 
lated  to  a  significant  extent  with  the  first  point  of  view  (55)*  And  no 
appreciably  large  correlations  were  found  with  the  aeoond  point  of  view 
(56).  Sex  (2),  Idngidstic  Score  on  the  SCAT  (33),  evaluative  rating  of 
"The  Average  Person"  (38),  and  evaluative  rating  of  "People  as  a  Uhole" 

(39)  have  small  positive  oorrelaticms  with  the  second  point  of  view  wlAch 
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Table  26 

Standard  Devlatlona  bgr  Variable  Nunber  for  the  Variables 
Included  in  the  Total  andl  In  the  Truncated  Saiqples 


Variable 

Number 

Standard  Oerlatlons 
Total  Trtineated 

Variable 

lhad>or 

Standard  Deviations 
Total  Truneated 

1 

1,76 

1.17 

31 

3.02 

2 

.50 

.50 

32 

2.81 

3 

.99 

.87 

33 

9.65 

U 

1.63 

1.62 

3k 

8.76 

5 

5.67 

35 

15.62 

6 

1.29 

36 

17.60 

16.99 

7 

37 

3.11 

U.86 

8 

5.33 

38 

17.62 

17.09 

9 

39 

19.21 

18.91 

10 

.88 

.86 

UO 

1.23 

11 

.62 

.59 

lil 

18.38 

17.70 

12 

.78 

.75 

li2 

2.66 

2.62 

13 

.88 

.89 

U3 

2.09 

2.15 

lU 

.58 

.60 

hh 

2.80 

2.75 

15 

.78 

.78 

U5 

8.51 

8.13 

16 

1.18 

1.18 

1*6 

.21* 

.25 

17 

1.25 

.95 

U7 

.28 

.26 

18 

.9ii 

.81 

U8 

.16 

.15 

19 

I.OU 

.89 

U9 

8.58 

8.29 

20 

eo 

• 

.81 

50 

9.81 

10.01 

21 

3.50 

51 

6.92 

6.66 

22 

52 

16.66 

16.25 

23 

2.81 

53 

6.90 

6,90 

ih 

2.7U 

5U 

9.1*0 

9.09 

25 

2.76 

55 

•18 

.18 

26 

2.75 

56 

.20 

.20 

27 

2.93 

57 

.17 

.17 

28 

2.79 

29 

2.95 

30 

2.95 
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Table  27 

Meane  by  Variable  Nunber  for  the  Varlablee  Included  in 
the  Total  and  In  the  Truncated  Sanqale 


Variable 

Nunber 

Means 

Total  Truncated 

Variable 

Number 

Means 

Total  Truncated 

1 

19.20 

18.83 

31 

U.80 

2 

1.51 

1.55 

32 

U.3U 

3 

1.98 

1.83 

33 

39.U9 

U 

U.23 

U.19 

31* 

37.06 

5 

1*9.28 

35 

76.52 

6 

2.53 

36 

63.1*1* 

63.U9 

7 

37 

31.1*2 

31.27 

8 

1*6.19 

38 

138.91 

138.96 

9 

39 

13U.ll* 

133.91 

10 

.92 

.91 

1*0 

2.62 

11 

.33 

.29 

Ul 

-  12.85 

-  13.28 

12 

.59 

.61 

1*2 

6.98 

6.96 

13 

.81 

•81 

1*3 

10.86 

10.83 

Ih 

.28 

.29 

1*1* 

1.85 

1.79 

15 

.51 

.51 

1*5 

-  1U.21 

-  1U.02 

16 

1.72 

1.72 

1*6 

•  •2U 

•  •2U 

17 

2.10 

1.93 

1*7 

.16 

.16 

18 

1.65 

1*61 

1*8 

.10 

.10 

19 

3.21 

3.06 

1*9 

18.55 

18.83 

20 

2.89 

2.88 

50 

29.29 

29.66 

21 

3.01 

51 

25.95 

26.01* 

22 

52 

63.61 

63.09 

23 

5.05 

53 

22.93 

23.19 

2li 

U.U3 

5U 

19.96 

20.3U 

25 

5.19 

55 

.11 

.11 

26 

5.66 

56 

.63 

.63 

27 

U.59 

57 

.06 

••  .06 

28 

5.59 

29 

5.11* 

30 

1*.29 

X37 


are  Juet  barely  algnlflcant*  Size  of  Home  ConsDunlty  (U)>  WazvKCold  Rating 
of  Father  (17),  and  Warm-Cold  Rating  of  Mother  (18)  all  have  very  small 
but  significant  negative  correlations  with  the  second  point  of  view.  Thus 
there  is  some  slight  evidence  that  females,  people  with  high  linguistic 
ability,  people  who  rata  other  people  as  "good,"  individuals  who  come  from 
smaller  conmunitles,  and  persoxis  who  rate  their  parents  as  "warm"  have 
relatively  higher  coefficients  on  the  second  point  of  view.  The  indication 
is  that  people  who  tend  to  be  more  positively  evaluative  of  others  tend  to 
utilize  the  second  point  of  view  to  a  slightly  greater  extent.  However, 
the  obtained  correlations  are  not  large  enough  to  permit  the  interpretation 
that  the  second  point  of  view  represents  the  structure  of  perceived  per¬ 
sonality  for  the  person  who  is  highly  evaluative  of  others . 

Three  correlations  with  the  third  point  of  view  (57)  are  quite 
sizeable  and  are  of  considerable  assistance  in  defining  it.  The  linguis¬ 
tic  score  on  the  SCAT  (33)  correlated  -.57,  authoritarianism  as  measured 
by  the  California  F  scale  (lil)  correlated  .35,  and  scientific  interest 
(26)  measured  by  the  Kuder  Preference  Record  correlated  as  obtained 
on  the  truncated  sanple.  The  person  who  received  a  large  coefficient  on 
the  third  point  of  view  is  the  relatively  less  verbally  intelligent 
authoritarian.  And  there  is  some  evidence  that  he  is  low  in  the  area  of 
scientific  Interest.  The  inverse  relationship  betwemi  intelligenoe  and 
authoritarianism  is  consistent  with  general  findings  that  exist  concerning 
the  authoritarian  personality.  (Messlok  &  F^ederleksen,  1558}  Triandis, 
Mikesell  fc  Aren,  1962a.)  The  third  point  of  view  th«a  augr  be  regarded  as 
closely  aligned  to  that  of  the  authoritarian  person.  This  will  be  of 
considerable  assistance  in  the  interpretation  of  shifts  in  perceived 
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personality  trait  similarity  described  by  the  third  point  of  vlev. 

Outside  of  the  three  large  correlations,  there  were  soaie  smaller 
correlations  Involving  the  third  point  of  view  that  are  of  interest. 

There  is  some  tendency  indicated  by  these  smaller  correlations  for  the 
person  who  shifts  frm.  the  second  point  of  view  as  defined  by  the  third 
point  of  view  to  have  more  older  brothers  (U),  to  rate  his  mother  as  be¬ 
ing  warmer  (18),  to  obtain  high  evaluative  scores  on  the  Interpersonal 
Rating  Scale  (38,39),  to  acquiesce  as  measured  by  the  California  F  scale 
(UU,  U7,  U8),  to  have  an  intolerance  for  ambiguity  (b5),  and  to  be  more 
cooperative  ($2)*  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  distinction  between  the 
second  point  of  view  and  the  third  point  of  view  as  to  evaluation,  since 
evaluation  variables  correlate  with  both. 

The  structure  of  item  relationships  for  the  composite  dinensions. 

To  better  understand  the  nature  of  the  idealized  individual  represented  by 

dimension  two  and  of  the  alteration  points  of  view  it  is  necessary  to 

investigate  the  structure  of  item  relations  given  by  the  matrices  of  item 

coefficients.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  300  item  coefficients  for 

each  dimension  obtained  from  the  TSR5-A  can  be  coobined  with  the  300  item 

coefficients  for  the  corresponding  dimension  obtaixied  from  the  TSEiS-B  to 

form  a  single  matrix  Z  .  Thus  for  each  of  the  three  dimensions  there  are 

c 

item  coefficients  for  600  of  the  total  possible  1,225  items  (resulting 
from  coiplete  pairings  of  fifty  trait-names).  These  coefficients  can  be 
arranged  in  three  lower  triangular  matrices,  one  for  each  dimension,  where 
each  elesMnt  represents  the  item  coefficient  for  the  intersecting  trait- 
names.  These  matrices  are  given  in  Tables  28,  29  and  30.  These  matrices 
are  similar  to  correlation  matrices  except  that  the  elements  range  tram 


Table  28 

Hatrix  containing  the  600  Item  coefficients  on  rotated  composite  factor  one* 
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ft 
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9 

3 

fr 

99 
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999 

3 

y 

9? 

ft 

99  9 

ft 

7 

9  9 

ft 

91 

9  9 

3 

7 

9  999 

ft 

3 

9  999 

ft 

ft 

999  9  999 

R 

ttf 

99999  999 

R 

€««. 

9  9  9 

R 

ft 

77  7  9  77 

R 

99  99  99  99 

R 

99999  9  7 

99  999  9  99  99 

R 

ft 

99  9  99999  9  9 

N 

9  9  999  9  999  9  9 

H 

O 

999  9  999  99 

a 

ft 

9999  9  9  99  9 

ft 

« 

977  9  999 

s 

ft 

77 

999  9  99999 

ft 

ft 

979999  99  77  9  97?9  9 

!S 

999  99  999999999  99  999 

» 

ft 

99 

9  99  999  99  99 

a 

» 

9  ! 

9  7  9  9  999  79 

ft 

ft 

o 

7  7777 

9  7  7  99'??99 

ft 

O 

7  v7 

9  99  9  9  9 

H 

(<* 

o 

*4  >0  40  <o  •*  o 

77  77'?  7 

99  99  9  999  999 

O 

N 

ft 

9  9  99  9 

7  999  99  99 

» 

s 

O  ytse-f*  ». 

ry  .^77  7 

9  9  7  99  9 

3 

9  7  999  9 

9  99  99  9  9  9 

ft 

ft 

999  999 

9  9999  999999 

a 

» 

e  -d  t*^  p.no 

7  77  777 

9  7  77  99999 

» 

3 

9  9  9  9  9 

99  999  99  9  9 

a 

3 

9  9  99  99999  9 

?9  9999  9  9  9 

s 

a 

1 

9  ?9  9999  9  9 

999  9  9  99  9 

a 

a 

99  9999  7  99  9  9 

9  999  99999  9  99 

a 

a 

7 

99  ??99  99  999 

9999  9999  9  9999 

a 

» 

9  9 

9  9  9  99 

99  99  99  9  9 

« 

5?  ? 

9  9  999  99  9999  9  9999999 

• 

7  77 

7  9  99999  9 

99  9  9  9999  9  9  9  9 

r. 

*>  H 

7  7 

999999  999999 

^  99999  99  9  9 

«A 

if 

999  99  99  9 

9999  99999  99 

4A 

■* 

99  9 

99  9  99  99 

9999  99  9  9  9  99 

4 

-  ^  i?  i?5?  *?  !?  " 

~  ?*?  7*?^  1'  77*??  ^  - 

«fi?  ?  if  ^  ^  m  '?'?  - 


*The  decimals  have  been  osdtted  to  conserve  space.  All  entries  are  to  one  decimal  place  (eg.  24  iKMild  read  2.4) 
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Sf  ^  S  R  99  !^ 3  ^38  93  f  ^  3 
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Hatrlx  containing  the  600  Item  coefficients  on  rotated  composite  factor  three* 
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approximately  to  +h*S  instead  of  -1.0  to  -t-l.O*  And  as  the  oorre- 
lation  coefficient  can  be  Interpreted  as  a  cosine,  the  item  coefficient 
can  be  interpreted  as  proportional  to  a  cosine.  In  fact,  if  there  had  not 
been  Incon^lete  data  the  structures  of  the  item  coefficient  matrices  could 
have  been  determined  through  the  utilisation  of  conventional  factor 
analytic  procedures  just  as  the  structures  of  correlation  matrices  are 
determined.  At  present  convenient  quantitative  methods  of  factoring  do 
not  exist  for  matrices  with  missing  off-diagonal  cells.  This  problem  is 
related  to  the  estimation  of  cosnunalities  problem* 

There  are  factors  which  account  for  the  relations  between  items 
that  exist  for  the  second  dimension.  This  factor  space  will  be  referred 
to  as  a  "perceptual  space." 

A  factor  matrix  for  the  second  dimension  was  obtained  in  the  absence 
of  quantitative  methods  through  the  kind  of  "subjective  factor  analysis" 
described  in  the  previous  chapter.  The  matrix  is  given  in  Table  31*  An 
inspection  of  the  matrix  ijxlicates  that  the  trait-names  defining  the 
factors  go  together  in  a  rather  conventional  fashion.  This  is  what  would 
be  expected  since  the  estimated  trait  ratings  for  awst  individuals  r«p3re- 
sent  a  lax^e  amount  of  this  dimension  plus  or  minus  smaller  amounts  of  the 
other  two  dimensions.  That  is,  the  other  two  dimensions  represent  depar¬ 
tures  or  shifts  away  trom  a  rather  standard  or  conventional  way  of 
perceiving  trait  relationships* 

An  inspection  of  the  factor  loadings  on  the  first  two  factors 
indicates  that  they  are  oblique.  Many  of  the  trait-names  load  on  bo^ 
factors*  The  first  two  factors  are  also  the  most  iag>ortant  Juicing  from 
the  mmber  and  sise  of  their  loadings*  Considered  together  thay  seam  to 
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Table  31 

Subjeotlra  Factor  Matrix  ShoidJig  tbe  Structure  of  Relationa 
Between  Tralt-Namee  for  Idealised  Individual  Hundjer  Tno 


Trait 

No. 

nralt-Nane 

I 

II 

HI 

V 

VI 

VII 

1. 

Hunoroua 

+ 

++ 

++ 

2. 

Tenae 

♦+ 

+ 

3. 

Active 

++♦ 

++ 

U. 

Dishoneet 

— 

— 

+ 

5. 

Unaoclable 

iee* 

.Mi. 

M 

6, 

Selfish 

■Kf+ 

7. 

Or aceful 

♦♦ 

++ 

+++ 

6. 

Weak 

— 

- 

me 

9. 

Naive 

• 

10. 

Unintelligent 

— 

- 

— 

11. 

Paaalve 

— 

•e 

12. 

Unuaual 

13. 

Mature 

++ 

++ 

+ 

Hi. 

Interesting 

++ 

++ 

♦♦ 

15. 

Submissive 

... 

> 

•e 

16. 

Bational 

++ 

+♦+ 

+♦ 

+♦ 

17. 

Bnotlonal 

+ 

18. 

CowarcU/ 

> 

se 

19. 

Proud 

+♦ 

♦♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

20. 

Strong 

+++ 

♦ 

♦ 

+ 

21. 

Insensitive 

22. 

Unselfish 

♦+ 

+♦ 

23. 

Hunble 

2li. 

Motivated 

++ 

++ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

25. 

Topical 

■H-+ 

+ 

♦ 

26. 

Itoanotlonal 

27. 

nredlotable 

— 

♦♦♦ 

28. 

Relaxed 

♦♦ 

♦+ 

29. 

louthful 

♦♦ 

♦ 

iM. 

30. 

Changeable 

++ 

31. 

Awkward 

- 

— 

• 

32. 

Brave 

♦+ 

♦+ 

♦ 

♦♦ 

♦ 

33. 

Aggressive 

+++ 

♦♦ 

3U. 

Cooperative 

♦ 

♦♦♦ 

- 

35. 

Sociable 

♦♦ 

♦+ 

♦♦ 

*■ 

36. 

Irrational 

mm 

♦ 

37. 

Competitive 

♦♦♦ 

♦ 

38. 

Optladitlo 

♦+ 

♦ 

♦♦ 

39. 

Honest 

++ 

♦♦ 

♦+ 

ko. 

Aiadess 

— 

- 

se 

la. 

Sensitive 

♦♦♦ 

la. 

Stable 

♦♦ 

♦♦ 

♦♦ 

♦ 

- 

Table  31 
(Continued) 


Trait 

No. 

Trait-Name 

I 

II 

in 

Factor 

IV 

V 

VI  VII 

1*3. 

Ut^redlctable 

++ 

1*1*. 

Intelligent 

++ 

+++ 

+ 

♦ 

++ 

U5. 

Pessimistic 

- 

MM 

- 

U6. 

Sophisticated 

++ 

+ 

+++ 

1*7. 

D(^neering 

+++ 

+  ++ 

1(3. 

Defensive 

++ 

U9. 

Serious 

+ 

+ 

50. 

Uninteresting 

• 

r^reeent  "evaluative"  dimensions.  The  first  looks  like  the  cultural 
ideal  for  "male."  It  is  a  sozi>  of  "social  desirability"  factor  in  that 
the  traits  that  are  considered  important  in  males  by  the  culture  load 
highly  on  it.  That  is,  it  is  ijqportant  to  be  first  ACTIVE  (3)^  STRONQ 
(20),  AOQRESSIVE  (33),  COHPEnTIVE  (37),  and  1X1MINEE21IM0  (1*7),  and  than, 
almost  incidentally,  INTELLIOENT  (I*!*),  RATIONAL  (16),  MATURE  (13),  etc. 
Tralt-names  falling  on  the  other  end  of  the  factor  are  WEAK  (8),  and 
SUBMISSIVE  (15).  Traits  identifying  the  second  factor  are  RATIONAL  (16) 
and  INTELLiaENT  (ItU),  vs.  IRRATIONAL  (36)  and  UNINTELUOQIT  (lO).  These 
and  the  other  traits  that  load  on  the  second  factor  stiggest  that  they  are 
related  according  to  a  perceived  "mental  poten^."  The  third  factor  in> 
volves  relation  as  a  result  of  "emotionality."  High  loading  trait-names 
on  the  third  factor  are  B10TI0NAL  (17)  and  SENSITIVE  (Ul)  vs.  UNEMOTIONAL 

(26)  and  INSENSITIVE  (21).  The  fourth  factor  suggests  relation  due  to 
"stability."  The  identifying  trait-names  for  this  factor  are  FREDICTABLE 

(27)  and  TIPICAL  (25),  vs.  UNPREDICTABLE  (1*3)  and  UNUSUAL  (12).  TTalt- 
names  on  the  fifth  factor  relate  to  "sociability."  nrait-aames  with  large 
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loadings  are  SOCIABLE  (35)  and  COOFISATIVE  (3l*)  vs.  UNSOCIABLE  (5). 
Olaringly  absent  is  COMPETITIVE  (37).  The  evidence  is  that  it  is  not  in 
this  case  the  opposite  to  cooperative.  Factor  six  has  very  few  moderately 
large  and  very  large  loadings,  but  SOPHISTICATED  (1*6)  and  GRACEFUL  (7) 
vs.  AMKWARD  (31)  suggest  that  this  factor  relates  to  "sophistication." 

And  the  last  factor,  sevens  is  identified  by  SELFISH  (6)  vs.  HUMBLE  (23). 
These  traits  and  the  others  with  smaller  loadings  suggest  a  kind  of 
"greediness"  factor.  Thus,  seven  factors  seen  to  account  for  the  item 
coefficients  for  the  second  idealized  individual.  The  reader  can  and 
should  gain  more  definite  clarification  of  the  factors  by  thoroughly 
examining  the  reported  factor  matrix  and  noting  the  trait-names  that  are 
highly  Interrelated  on  each  factor.  Although  fairly  sub JeotiTe  prooe* 
diires  were  used  to  obtain  the  factor  matrix,  it  is  believed  that  through 
painstaking  effort  a  rather  accurate  r^resentation  of  the  data  has  been 
obtained.  A  certain  indefiniteness  of  results  was  necessitated  because  of 
the  missing  information.  And  possibly  slightly  different  results  would 
have  been  obtained  had  different  trait-names  been  used  at  various  points 
to  begin  forming  clusters  of  relationship.  At  any  rate,  the  obtained 
structure  quite  sensibly  orders  the  structure  of  trait  relations  for  the 
"convttitional"  point  of  view. 

The  item  coefficients  on  the  first  point  of  view  in  relation  to  the 
second  point  of  view  indicate  that  the  first  point  of  view  represents  a 
correction  for  a  response  set  or  for  a  misuse  of  ^tbs  rating  scale  of  the 
TSRS.  AU  item  coefficients  for  this  point  of  view  are  negative.  So  the 
individuals  who  had  high  individual  coefficients  on  this  point  of  view  are 
Individuals  whose  original  trait  ratings  are  altered  trem  the  oonventlmial 


M 

or  standard  view  of  the  seeoxMl  idealized  individual  bgr  a  shift  toward  the 
negative  end  of  the  rating  scale.  Ratings  of  two  trait-names  that  are 
extremeljr  similar  or  extremely  dissimilar  (as  refleoted  by  item  coeffi^ 
cients  on  the  second  point  of  view)  shifted  oxily  to  a  slight  extent.  The 
«Q>lanation  for  this  is  that  in  the  former  case  the  trait-names  are  so 
highly  similar  that  the  usage  of  the  extreme  positive  end  of  the  rating 
scale  is  obvious  and  inaltez^lsj  and  in  the  latter  case  when  the  extreme 
negative  end  of  the  scale  is  indicated,  a  more  negative  rating  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  There  were,  as  a  result  of  the  trait-nasies  induded  in  the  rating 
scale,  more  instances  of  extremely  dissimilar  than  extremely  similar  trait- 
names.  If  an  individual  had  a  response  set  to  respond  toward  the  negative 
or  low  end  of  the  rating  scale  his  ratings  would  be  shifted  negatively 
from  the  standard  or  conventional  ratings.  Or  in  the  case  of  the  present 
rating  scale,  if  Individuals  misinterpreted  the  or  extremely  dissimilar 
end  of  the  rating  scale  as  extreoiely  unrelated  (i.e.,  if  they  equated  in 
their  minds  disslmilari'fy  and  unrelatedness},  they  would  have  tended  to 
mark  a  preponderance  of  negative  ratings.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  choice 
between  these  two  interpretations  in  terms  of  the  evidence  at  hand.  It  is 
probable  that  both  elements  were  in  operation  both  between  and  among 
individual  raters.  The  fact  that  the  shifts  to  the  loft  seem  to  apply 
equally  as  much  to  positive  as  to  negative  ratings  lends  some  favor  to  the 
negative  XBtdng  set  interpretation.  This  is  a  topic  that  may  warrant 
further  investigation. 

The  item  coefficients  for  the  third  point  of  view  were  even  less 
clearly  Interpretable.  In  general,  the  item  coefficients  or  coefficients 
of  shift  were  relatively  low.  In  fact  only  76  of  the  6OO  ooeffioiants 


were  2.0  or  larger.  A  coefficient  of  size  2.0  or  larger  waa  arbitrarily 
detemined  to  be  indicative  of  a  meaningful  shift  in  item  similarity. 
Coefficients  whose  magnitudes  were  less  than  2.0  represent  littl.e  actual 
shift  in  the  perceptual  space  of  the  second  idealized  individual  since  the 
size  of  the  individual  coefficients  on  the  third  point  of  view,  b^^,  were 
relatively  small  as  ccnpared  to  the  size  of  the  individual  coefficients  on 
the  secojad  point  of  view,  b^^,  as  mentioned  earlier.  The  coefficient  of 
shift  on  the  third  point  of  view  must  be  fairly  large  to  be  efficacious  in 
making  a  shift.  The  resultant  perceived  similarity  between  two  trait-names 
can  be  understood  only  through  an  examination  of  the  item  coefflclmts  on 
the  second  point  of  view  as  well  as  those  on  the  third  point  of  view.  The 
item  coefficients  on  the  first  point  of  view  can  be  more  or  less  ignored 
in  this  respect  since  what  they  subtract  out  is  rather  general  and  does 
not  appreciably  affect  the  interpretations  made  without  them. 

As  a  first  stqp  in  the  understanding  of  the  coefficients  of  shift, 
a  frequent  distribution  was  made  indicating  the  nunber  of  times  each 
trait-name  was  involved  as  one  of  a  pair  of  trait-names  whose  coefficient 
of  shift  was  as  large  or  larger  than  2.0.  The  152  occurrences  as  they 
are  distributed  over  the  fifty  trait-names  are  given  in  Table  32.  An 
examination  of  frequenqr  of  involvesMnt  in  a  shift  of  2.0  or  larger  and  an 
inspection  of  the  matrix  of  coefficients  of  shift  led  to  the  selection  of 
the  trait-names  that  are  preoeeded  by  two  asterisks  in  Table  32,  as  thoss 
that  are  principally  involved  in  shift  in  point  of  view.  The  twelvs  tralt- 
luones  that  were  selected  are  involved  in  sixty  of  the  seventy-six  shifts 
of  2.0  or  larger.  The  four  that  are  preoeeded  by  one  asteridc  axe  ssoot^ 

^^t  may  be  well  to  reiterate  that  a  shift  of  2*0  indicates  that  the  item 
coefficient  for  the  idealized  individual  number  two  is  altered  pins  or 
Bdnue  some  proportion  of  2.0*  The  shift  may  nttlllfy-,  extend,  or  rsvarsa 
the  initial  item  coefficient. 


Table  32 


frequency  Distribution  of  the  Nuiid>er  of  Tines  Each  ^ait«Name 
is  Involved  in  a  Shift  in  Item  Coefficient  2.0  or  Larger 
from  the  Second  to  the  Third  Point  of  View 


Trait 

Number 

Trait 

Name 

frequency 

Trait 

Nunber 

Trait 

Name 

T^equen^ 

1 

Humorous 

0 

26 

Ibiemotional 

2 

2 

Tense 

2 

**27 

Predictable 

9 

3 

Active 

2 

28 

Relaxed 

2 

Dishonest 

7 

29 

Youthful 

U 

5 

Unsociable 

1 

30 

Changeable 

1 

6 

Selfish 

h 

31 

Aidcward 

1 

7 

Graceful 

1 

32 

Brave 

1 

iw-  8 

Weak 

k 

**33 

Aggressive 

6 

#  9 

Naive 

h 

3li 

Cooperative 

2 

10 

Unintelligent 

2 

35 

Sociable 

0 

^H«■11 

Passive 

8 

**36 

Irrational 

5 

12 

Unusual 

2 

37 

Competitive 

2 

13 

Mature 

U 

*38 

Optimistic 

3 

Hi 

Interesting 

2 

39 

Honest 

U 

**1$ 

Submissive 

5 

liO 

Aimless 

2 

«-»'l6 

Rational 

3 

lil 

Sensitive 

1 

17 

Qnotional 

1 

li2 

Stable 

3 

18 

Cowardly 

3 

**Ii3 

Ui^redictable 

U 

19 

Proud 

3 

klf 

Intelligent 

2 

20 

Strong 

3 

U5 

Pessimistic 

0 

21 

Insensitive 

li 

«li6 

Sophisticated 

3 

*22 

Unselfish 

3 

«*ii7 

Dc»nine«rlng 

11 

23 

Humble 

0 

intliQ 

Defensive 

6 

2li 

Motivated 

1 

h9 

Serious 

0 

25 

Typical 

3 

**50 

Uhinteresting 

6 

^N'Trait-names  which  seen  to  be  principally  responsible  for  the  shift  in 
point  of  view* 

«Trait-nanes  which  seen  to  be  secondarily  responsible  for  the  shift  in 
point  of  view* 
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darlily  responsible  for  the  shift  and  are  Involved  In  eleven  of  the 
remaining  sixteen  ^meaningful"  shifts*  Thus,  those  individuals  that 
possess  large  positive  coefficients  on  the  third  point  of  view  shift  from 
the  second  point  of  view  primaxdJy  iilth  respect  to  how  thegr  see  the  follow¬ 
ing  tralt-namee  as  relating  to  other  trait-names:  DISHEUIEST  (U)^  WEAK  (8), 
PASSIVE  (11),  SUBMISSIVE  (15),  RATIONAL  (16),  PREDICTABLE  (27),  AGGRESSIVE 
(33)«  IRRATIONAL  (36),  UNPREDICTABLE  (li3),  DOMINEERINQ  (U7)«  DEFENSIVE 
(U8),  and  UNINTERESTINQ  (50)*  The  nature  of  these  shifts  in  relations 
will  be  explored  qvdte  extensively*  The  interest  is  in  the  change  of 
relationship  between  trait-names  trm  the  second  to  the  third  point  of 
view*  Therefore,  the  coefficients  of  shift  of  size  2*0  or  larger  on  the 
trait-names  of  interest  must  be  compared  to  the  corresponding  item  coeffi¬ 
cients  on  the  second  point  of  view* 

A  large  nmnber  of  the  shifts  are  related  to  "domineering"  and  its 
perceived  relation  to  other  traits*  An  examiiution  of  the  item  coefficient 
matrices  for  the  second  and  third  points  of  view  indicates  that  the  person 
with  a  large  positive  score  on  the  third  point  of  view  (i»e*,  ths  authori¬ 
tarian  individual)  perceives  domineering  as  more  similar  to  honest,  stabli^ 
and  rational.  However,  it  is  more  unrelated  to  tense,  selfish,  relaxed, 
and  sensitive*  It  is  more  dissimilar  to  weak  and  cowardly,  but  it  is  a 
little  less  dissimilar  to  submissive*  The  shift  semas  to  be  amgr  from  the 
picture  of  the  domineering  person  as  tense,  selfish,  and  insensitive  to 
his  being  more  boneet,  stable,  and  rational* 

The  "rational"  person  tends  to  be  perceived  as  less  similar  to 
predlotabls}  more  similar  to  domineering,  active,  intarastlng,  anl  bravs| 
emotional  rather  than  uneawtionalj  and  unrelated  to  motivated,  stable, 
and  intelligent* 
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"Diahoaest”  bears  greater  similarity  to  aimless,  and  uninteresting 
but  less  to  motivated  and  competitive.  Little  relation  Is  seen  between 
dishonest  and  sophisticated,  active,  and  Insensitive,  whereas,  th^  were 
similar  In  the  second  point  of  view. 

"Predictable”  and  "Ib^redlotable"  are  two  other  trait-names  whose 
similarity  to  other  trait-names  shifts  quite  markedly.  For  exaiqple, 
whereas  they  were  unrelated  in  the  second  point  of  view,  selfish,  unin^ 
telUgent,  passive,  cowardly,  and  uninteresting  all  become  dissimilar  to 
predictable.  The  predictable  person  is  also  less  rational.  A  shift  that 
is  particularly  interesting  is  the  shift  from  predictable  as  similar  to 
submissive  to  being  highly  dissimilar*  Also  youthfulnauiture  has  virtually 
no  relation  to  predictable  after  the  shift.  The  "unpredictable"  person  is 
seen  as  passive  rather  than  active  and  as  unemotional  rather  than  emo¬ 
tional.  lkq)redictable  is  also  perceived  as  unrelated  to  rational.  Thus, 
the  predictable  person  is  perceived  as  being  quite  active,  emotional, 
unselfish,  intelligent,  not  submissive,  less  rational,  brave  and  interest- 
ting.  This  is  quite  a  dramatic  shift  away  from  the  view  of  the  predict¬ 
able  person  as  passive,  unemotional,  submissive,  rational,  and  mature. 

The  supposedly  opposite  trait-names  "aggressive"  and  "defensive” 
were  not  perceived  as  being  opposite  by  individuals  who  were  high  on 
either  the  second  or  the  third  point  of  view.  Rather  thqr  were  seen  as 
quite  unrelated.  The  "aggressive”  person  was  seen  after  the  shift  as 
being  unselfish,  honest,  mature,  and  more  sociable.  Before  the  shift 
aggressive  was  similar  to  selfish,  tense,  and  less  sociable.  "Oefrasive" 
was  related  to  a  nuolber  of  tralt-namM  after  the  shift  that  it  was  not 
related  to  before  the  shift.  The  defensive  person  after  the  shift  was 


perceived  as  being  strong,  mature,  interesting,  honest,  and  graceful* 
"Passive"  and  "sutaiissive"  were  considered  to  be  quite  similar 
before  the  shift,  but  were  uxirelated  after  the  shift.  Passive  was  seen  as 
dissimilar  to  tense,  unpredictable,  dishonest,  and  interesting  before  the 
shift  but  as  unrelated  to  those  trait-names  after  the  shift.  On  the  other 
hand,  whereas  passive  was  unrelated  to  predictable,  cooperative,  and  stable 
before  the  shift,  they  were  seen  as  definitely  dissimilar  after  the  shift* 
Submissive  was  strongly  similar  to  weak  and  passive  and  somewhat 
similar  to  predictable  on  the  second  dimension,  and  it  was  dissimilar  to 
proud,  conpetitlve,  and  domineering.  The  shift  was  toward  perceiving  the 
submissive  person  as  not  quite  as  weak,  and  no  so  opposite  to  proud, 
con^etltlve,  and  domineering.  Also,  there  was  a  complete  shift  to  seeing 
the  sulmiisslve  person  as  dissimilar  to  predictable  rather  than  similar  to 
predictable.  A  dissimilarity  with  predictable  is  perceived  for  both 
"passive"  and  "sutanissive"  after  the  shift. 

There  was  some  shift  in  "weak"  on  the  third  point  of  view,  but  it 
was  relatively  consistent  in  direction.  After  the  shift  the  weak  person 
was  perceived  as  being  not  quite  as  submissive  and  a  little  more  domineer¬ 
ing.  Whereas  weak  was  not  related  to  typical  or  defensive  before  the 
shift,  it  was  seen  as  relatively  dissimilar  to  them  after  the  shift* 

Quite  a  change  was  effected  in  some  of  the  traits  that  were  related 
to  "uninteresting"  by  the  authoritarian  person.  Traits  that  became  re¬ 
lated  to  uninteresting  that  were  not  related  on  the  second  point  of  view 
were  dishonest,  typical,  predictable,  and  defensive.  The  uninteresting 
person  was  seen  as  one  who  is  dishonest,  not  typical,  not  predictable,  and 
not  defensive.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  relation  of  unusual 
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to  uninteresting*  On  the  second  point  of  view  tYiey  were  perceived  as 
slightly  dissimilar  and  after  the  shift  th^  were  perceived  as  slightly 
similar. 

Taking  an  overview  of  these  shifts,  it  appears  that  domineering 
sheds  devaluative  connotations  and  picks  up  more  of  a  positively  evaluative 
meaning.  Rational  tends  to  lose  its  intellectual  meaning  and  tends  to 
acquire  positively  evaluative  meaning  that  is  somewhat  unrelated  to 
Intellectual  functions.  Predictable  becomes  dissociated  with  negatively 
evaluative  traits*  But  it  is  definitely  going  off  in  a  separate  direction 
from  rational  because  the  predictable  person  is  perceived  as  being  less 
rational,  and  it  is  also  seen  as  dissimilar  to  submissive.  Much  the  same 
shift  in  meaning  occurred  for  aggressive  as  for  domineering.  A  partlcu* 
larly  interesting  change  in  meaning  ooctured  for  defensive.  It  acquired 
a  relationship  to  a  zwnber  of  traits  somewhat  suggestive  of  those  related 
to  domineering.  This  is  interesting  since  the  pei*eeived  relationship 
between  domineering  and  defensive  is  one  of  dissimilarity  albeit  less 
dissimilarity.  Apparently,  the  high  scoring  individual  on  the  third  point 
of  view  has  a  view  of  trait  relationship  that  includes  a  msaber  of 
logically  tight  coapartments.  This  is  suggestive  of  the  willingness  to 
entertain  contradictions  on  the  part  of  individuals  with  a  "closed  mind" 
as  discussed  by  Rdceacb  (1956).  Passive  loses  sosw  of  its  positively 
evaluative  meaning  and  becoeies  more  dissimilar  to  predictable,  cooperative, 
and  stable  (l.e.,  becoows  more  negatively  evaluative).  The  subaLssive 
person  rather  than  being  not  predictable  becomes  predictable.  The  trend  of 
the  change  in  this  trait  with  other  traits  is  characterised  by  a  tenden^ 
to  shift  a  little  away  tram  weak  toward  domineering,  although  it  is  still 
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more  cloeely  related  to  weak.  Weak  also  shifted  a  little  in  the  doedneer- 
ing  direction  and  was  perceived  to  be  not  typical  and  not  defensive. 
Finally^  the  uninteresting  person  was  perceived  as  the  dishonesty  not 
typicaly  not  predlctablsy  and  xwt  defensive  person. 

The  li^plications  of  these  results  are  of  considerable  is|>ortanee. 
Onfortunately,  esqperinental  contingencies  resulted  in  partial  data  so  that 
a  precise  structuring  of  the  perceptual  space  for  the  idealised  individual 
(l.e.y  the  second  point  of  view)  and  the  nature  of  shift  in  trait  relations 
by  the  person  high  on  the  third  point  of  view  was  not  possible.  But  the 
resulte  obtained  from  the  less  rigorous  procedures  utilised  (although  they 
may  be  sceunrhat  less  complete  and  less  precise)  are  sufficiently  clear  that 
some  inportant  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

In  the  first  placoy  there  seems  to  be  anple  evidence  that  one  of  the 
principal  ways  in  which  individuals  differ  in  their  perceptions  of  the 
relationships  between  traits,  and  hence  of  other  peopley  is  a  dimension 
that  is  closely  related  to  what  has  been  called  the  authoritarianism  of  the 
individual.  The  authoritarian  personality  syndrcsM  appears  to  be  basic  in 
the  detemiination  of  how  a  person  perceives  other  persons.  In  the  ease  of 
authoritarian  subjects  traits  are  defined  differently  and  are  perceived 
in  different  relationships  to  each  other.  Furthermorey  these  differeosee 
are  restricted  to  a  nusiber  of  traits  that  are  of  iaportanoe  to  the  anthorl^ 
tarian  and  to  which  he  is  sensitised.  Other  traits  in  the  reporatoiy  of 
traits  constituting  his  "implicit  personality  theory"  are  perceived  in 
relationships  that  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  noo-authoritariaa. 
Stating  it  another  wayy  the  perceived  trait  relatiOMhips  of  the  authori¬ 
tarian  art  similar  to  thosa  of  the  non-authoritarian  aoceapt  for  a  nuoleoe 


of  traits  whieh  have  special  meaning  for  him  that  can  be  oonoelved  as  a 
shift  swagr  from  a  more  conventional  view.  In  the  model  sBf>lagred  in  the 
present  research  the  shift  is  additive*  A  modified  version  of  the  formula 
for  approximating  the  trait  similarity  ratings  helps  to  clarify  this  point* 
Since  the  first  point  of  view  affects  things  in  a  general  way,  the  individU 
ual  coefficient  for  that  point  of  view  will  be  set  equal  to  zero  ao  that 
the  first  term  drops  out.  Aod  since  the  interest  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
shift  away  from  the  conventional  point  of  view,  the  individual  coefficient 
for  the  second  point  of  view  will  be  assigned  the  value  of  unity*  The 
siiqplified  formula  ejqpressing  the  afqproximatlon  to  the  similarityHllssiJBl* 
larity  relationships  between  traits  for  the  authoritarian  then  becomes 

*f(Jk)i  •  *f (Jk)2  *  “f (Jk)3  ^3i 

It  is  seen  that  given  a  fixed  amount  of  the  conventional  point  of  view  the 
trait  relationships  that  exist  for  the  authoritarian  are  equal  to  lt« 
coefficients  of  similarity  for  the  conventional  point  of  view  plus  an 
amount  of  the  item  coefficients  of  shift*  And  the  asuunt  of  the  item 
coefficient  of  shift  that  is  involved  depends  vipoa  the  individual's  eoctent 
of  authoritarianism* 

It  is  of  interest  that  these  findings  were  obtained  in  the  absMoe 
of  any  theoretical  preconceptions  on  the  part  of  the  investigator*  One  of 
the  principal  strengths  of  the  method  of  analysis  utilized  is  that  there  is 
no  a  priori  speolficatitni  of  dimensions  on  the  part  of  the  Investigator* 
This  supports  the  logical  validity  of  the  coneept  of  the  authoritarian 
personality* 

An  atteapt  has  been  made  to  epeoliy  the  nature  of  the  paroaived 
trait  similarity  that  exists  for  the  traits  that  are  critical  for  the 
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authoritarian.  The  nature  of  the  data  baa  required  that  these  speolfloa- 
tlona  be  soaieirhat  IxMonplete.  Howeyer,  the  data  were  caaq)lete  enough  that 
the  general  stmcture  of  trait  relations  for  the  authoritarian  Is  conyegred. 
Subsequent  Inyestlgatlons  based  on  these  findings,  and  hence,  of  a  nore 
refined  nature,  should  result  In  an  syen  clearer  description  of  trait 
relationships  that  eadst  for  the  authoritarian. 

The  structure  of  trait  relations  that  was  found  aboye  contributes 
to  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  "iapllcit  personality  theories''  of 
authoritarians.  It  has  been  reported  (F^enkel>Brunswik,  Leylnson,  & 
Sanford,  1958)  that  the  authoritarian  has  an  Inability  to  seriously  crlti> 
else  anyone  In  his  ln>grotq),  has  Ideallaatlon  of  representatlyes  of 
authority,  and  has  a  submisslye  relation  to  then.  At  the  same  tine  be 
tends  to  eocerolse  personal  power  over  others  who  plgy  a  deferent  role. 
Subnission  does  have  a  rather  unique  meaning  for  hdn.  The  role  of  sub* 
mission  for  the  authoritarian  personality  has  been  extensiwely  discussed 
by  fVanai(19U7).  He  has  suggested  that  the  meobanism  behind  authoritari¬ 
anism  is  the  desire  to  give  iq>  the  independence  of  self  and  to  identify' 
with  soneboeijr  or  sonething  outside  of  oneself  in  order  to  acquire  strength. 
This  may  be  aeeoopllsbed  either  through  domination  or  subadssion.  He  ad¬ 
mires  authority  and  tends  to  submit  to  it,  but  as  the  sane  tine  he  wants  to 
be  an  authority  himself  and  haye  others  sidaait  to  him.  Frcm  has  stated 
that  "power  faolnates  Un  not  for  any  yalues  for  which  a  specific  power  nay 
stand,  but  Just  because  it  is  power.  Just  as  his  'lows'  is  autonatiesUy 
aroused  by  power,  so  powerless  people  or  instittt'tioDS  autosuitieally  arouse 
his  contnqpt.  The  wary  sight  of  a  powerless  person  nekos  Mn  want  to 
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attack,  doninata,  humllate  hia"  (I9h7,  p.  168),  "The  authoritarian  char* 
aoter  doaa  not  lack  activity,  courage,  or  belief.  But  these  qualitlee  for 
Mb  mean  aoawtMng  entirely  different  fron  wbat  they  mean  for  the  person 
who  does  not  long  for  subailssion''  (p.  172).  Aotlvlty  in  this  sense  means 
to  act  in  the  name  of  soaething  higher  than  one's  self.  Perha^  this  ex- 
plains  bis  view  of  subadssive  being  unrelated  to  passive  and  not  quite  so 
similar  to  weak,  and  not  so  oi^oslte  to  proud,  competitive,  and  domineering. 
Since  he  submits  to  authority  figures,  submission  must  not  be  so  "bad." 

TMs  also  Is  relevant  to  his  view  of  doadneering  as  more  positively  evaL> 
uatlve  and  shorn  of  its  "cruel"  aspects.  This  is  reflected  in  the  F  scale 
item  "Every  person  should  have  cosplete  faith  in  soiao  supernatural  power 
whose  decisions  he  obeys  without  question." 

Also  the  uninteresting  person  is  he  who  is  dishonest,  unusunl,  and 
uopredletable.  This  suggests  that  that  which  is  amUguous  to  the  authori¬ 
tarian  is  uninteresting.  He  tends  to  prefer  a  structured  world.  These 
findings  are  consistent  with  the  suggestion  by  Frenkel-Brunswik  (19U9) 
that  "tolerance-intolerance  of  8iri>iguity"  is  the  unifying  construct  of  tbs 
authoritarian  personallly.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  correlation  of  .29 
obtained  between  intolerance  for  ambiguity  and  authoritarianism.  The  basis 
for  this  in  bis  personality  dTnamios  is  probably  his  "projeotivity"— dis¬ 
position  to  Imagine  strange,  evil,  dangerous,  destmotive  forces  at  work 
in  the  outer  world.  The  basis  of  the  projeotlvity  is  ascribed  to  bo 
projections  of  deep-lying  smcual  and  aggressive  strivings.  Bsnee,  the 
more  strootursd  the  world,  the  less  able  he  is  to  pareelve  throats. 

Beacuse  ho  is  threatened  he  is  defensive.  This  probably  accounts  for  the 
percslvad  similarity  of  defensive  to  strong,  nature,  interesting,  honest. 
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and  graceful.  The  world  is  a  hostile  place  and  thus  one  nost  be  defenslret 
In  fact.  It  is  good  to  be  defensive.  This  attitude  is  eoqpressed  in  one  of 
the  F  scale  item.  "Nowadays  when  so  many  different  kinds  of  people  move 
around  and  mix  together  so  much,  a  person  has  to  protect  himself  especially 
carefully  against  catching  an  infection  or  disease  from  them." 

Aggression,  too,  has  a  particular  meaning  for  the  authoritarian. 

Just  as  it  is  unacceptable  to  dominate  ones  ln-grotq>,  it  is  unthinkable  to 
display  aggesslon  against  ones  family.  On  the  other  hand  he  feels  that 
".  .  .hcaaosexuals  should  be  severely  punished.  .  ."  Aggression  was  per¬ 
ceived  as  similar  to  selfish,  tense,  and  less  sociable  by  the  conventional 
person,  but  the  authoritarian  perceived  honest,  unselfish,  mature  and 
sociability  to  be  similar  to  aggressive. 

The  less  intelligent  authoritarian  also  perceives  rational  in  a 
rather  different  way  as  coepared  to  the  conventional  way.  Perhaps  because 
be  is  less  Intelligent,  be  perceives  the  rational  person  as  more  similar  to 
individuals  who  are  domineering,  active,  intgrestlrg,  *"**  bracve  rather  than 
to  more  Intellectual  traits. 

An  actte^>t  has  been  made  in  the  above  discussion  to  relate  some  of 
the  known  characteristics  of  the  authoritarian  personality  to  the  structure 
of  trait-nmaes  relatioxtsbips  as  they  are  perceived  by  Individuals  scoring 
high  on  the  third  point  of  view.  These  relations  have  been  drasn  in  a 
sketoly  way  to  show  some  speculated  interrelations  between  existing  know¬ 
ledge  about  the  authoritarian  and  his  "ii^liolt  personality  theosy"  as 
defined  by  his  perceptions  of  trait  relationsULps  on  a  few  critical  trait- 
names.  There  is  soaw  evidence  that  these  interrelations  do  go  togetliar 
in  a  meaningfni  wey.  The  most  iaportant  finding,  however,  is  that 
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indlviduala  who  have  large  individual  coefficients  are  relatively  unijw 
telligent  authoritarians^  that  they  have  an  "iogjlicit  personality  theory" 
that  is  somewhat  disparate  from  that  of  a  conventional  person,  and  that 
their  alterations  in  perceived  trait  similarity  occur  in  a  manner  that  is 
both  meaningful  and  predictable* 

InterrelationshiDa  Between  the  Outside  Variables 

The  outside  variables  included  in  the  present  research  represent  a 
heterogeneous  sanpllng  of  personality  and  blogriqphical  variables.  Tbere> 
fore,  the  interrelationships  between  these  variables  are  of  interest. 

A  kind  of  study  within  a  study  evolved  when  it  was  decided  to 
include  a  measure  of  acqidescenoe  response  set  from  the  California  F  scale 
as  well  as  the  usual  authoritarianism  score.  Several  formulas  were  in 
existence  for  obtaining  an  acquiescence  response  set  score  as  well  as  an 
authoritarianism  content  score  (Cht^saan  &  Bock,  1958;  Messlck,  1961; 
Hessick  &  Arederlksen,  1958;  Trlandls  fc  Trlandis,  1962;  Triandis,  Mikesell, 
&  Eken,  1962a,  1962b}.  It  was  decided  to  Include  sone  of  the  iBost  promin- 
ant  of  these  so  as  to  clarify  soaw  of  their  properties.  The  scores  that 
were  obtained  have  been  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter. 

A  number  of  recent  investigations  (Bass,  1955;  Chi^nan  &  Campbell, 
1957;  Jackson  &  Messlck,  1957,  1958;  Jackson,  Messiok,  k  SoUegr,  1957a; 
Leavitt,  Max,  &  Roche,  1955;  Messlck  &  Jackson,  1957*  1958;  Shelly,  1956; 
Triandis  &  Triandis,  1962;  Triandis,  Mikesell,  &  Ewan,  1962a,  1962b)  Mrs 
demonstrated  that  a  large  part  of  the  variance  in  the  California  F  scale 
is  attributable  to  acquiescence  response  set.  Findings  in  the  present 
study  shed  light  on  the  relationships  that  exist  be^een  the  various  set 
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and  content  scores  on  the  logical  validity  of  the  California  F  soale 
(i.e.,  to  what  extent  It  measures  acquiesoenoe  versxis  authozltatlanlam). 
Results  from  the  truncated  correlational  ajialysis  reported  In  Table  2U 
will  be  discussed. 

The  California  F  scale  (Ul)  scored  in  the  usual  manner  (F),  has 
large  positive  correlations  with  the  number  of  agreement  ratings  on  the 
positive  items  subscale  of  the  P  scale  (1|2)  (P)  (*82),  with  Trlaadis' 
Acquiescence  Response  Set  Score  (Itii)  (R)  (.56),  with  the  Authoritarisn 
Content  Score  (U6)  (C)  (•70)«  and  with  the  second  Acquiescence  Response 
Set  Score  (U8)  (S2)  (•61).  The  correlation  with  the  first  Acquiescence 
Response  Set  Score  (U7)  (S^)  (.36)  indicates  that  it  is  more  independent 
of  content  that  the  other  Acquiescence  Response  Set  Scores.  This  is 
corroborated  by  a  cooparison  of  the  correlation  between  C  (U6)  and  S^ 

(47)  (*00)  with  the  correlation  between  C  (46)  and  S^  (46)  (*32). 

Actually,  the  correlation  between  S^  (47)  ax)d  S^  (48)  (.82)  indicates 
that  they  are  clcsely  related  scores.  Also  R  (44)  is  closely  related 
to  both  scores  as  mi.ght  be  eaqpected;  the  correlations  are  .90  and  ,97 
respectively.  The  ,97  correlation  indicates  that  R  is  probably  a  more 
desirable  score  than  S2  when  scores  are  being  obtained  on  a  large  nuad>er 
of  subjects  because  it  is  coiaputationally  easier  to  obtain,  and  R  (44) 
is  fairly  independent  of  the  content  score  C  (46)  (.20).  A  choice 
between  S2,  and  R  cannot  be  made  in  terms  of  correlations  along.  It 
is  true  that  is  more  izidepsndent  of  authoritarian  oontmxt  oorreoted  for 
acquiescence  response  set  than  either  82  or  R,  but  independence  is  built 
into  the  formula.  Additional  evidence  in  terms  of  the  reasonableness  of 
scores  end  of  the  model  must  be  considered.  And,  the  formula  as  derived 
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permits  a  negative  content  score  vfalch  is  not  reasonable.  Altogether,  the 
evidence  indicated  that  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the  model  from  irtii  ch  is 
derived  (cf.  Hessick,  1961).  The  choice  seems  to  be  between  and  R. 

From  a  practical  stanc^int,  it  would  seem  to  be  recommended  that 
S2  and  C  be  obtained  when  possible  from  the  California  F  scale  by  includ¬ 
ing  a  scale  of  negative  items  such  as  that  Included  in  the  present  study* 

R  and  C  could  be  obtained  as  an  alternative  without  much  loss.  Certainly, 
the  inclusion  of  C  is  indicated  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  independence 
of  C  and  the  various  acquiescence  response  set  scores  and  on  the  basis  of 
the  large  correlations  that  were  found  between  the  F  scale  and  both  the 
conetent  score  (C)  and  the  various  response  set  scores. 

The  finding  that  there  is  a  fairly  large  correlation  between  the 
F  scale  and  the  content  score  corrected  for  acquiescence  response  set 
Indicates  that  there  is  much  valid  variance  accounted  for  by  the  F  scale 
shora  of  acquiescence  response  set.  This  finding  eotq>led  with  the  strik¬ 
ing  result  of  the  principal  part  of  this  research  that  there  is  a  basic 
type  of  person  as  to  how  personality  traits  are  perceived  as  going  to¬ 
gether  that  can  be  described  as  an  authoritarian  (as  measured  by  the 
California  F  scale)  reinstates  the  California  F  scale  as  a  valid  measure 
of  the  authoritarian  personality  syndrome. 

It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  substantial  sources  of  response 
bias  exist  and  pervade  personality  measures  having  wide  varieties  of  item 
content  (Cronbach,  19U6,19$0).  Recent  investigations  have  done  much  to 
clarify  the  role  of  such  re^>onse  biases.  Jackson  snd  Messlek  (195B)have 
distinguished  between  the  Interpretation  of  behavior  in  terns  of  "content" 
and  "style"  and  have  suggested  that  stylistic  response  determinants  such 
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as  the  tendency  to  respond  in  the  socially  desirable  direction  or  to 
acquiesce  night  be  considered  to  represent  Inportant  personallly  traits  as 
well  as  systematic  sources  of  error.  Several  other  investigations  have 
bom  out  the  in^ortance  of  these  two  response  styles  (Edwards,  19$7; 
Edwards,  Olers,  &  Walker,  1962;  Hesslek,  1960b).  Edwards  (1957)  reports 
that  the  two  are  independent.  This  finding  is  corroborated  by  the  present 
research.  Correlations  obtained  between  the  Social  Desirability  Scale  (37) 
and  Acquiescence  Response  Set  Scores  (Ijl;,  U7,  U8)  were  not  significantly 
different  from  zero. 

Other  variables  included  in  the  study,  with  which  social  desirabil¬ 
ity  was  correlated  positively,  ware  as  follows  t  Evalutative  Rating  of  "The 
Average  Person"  (38),  Evaluative  Rating  of  "Pet^e  as  a  Whole"  (39), 
Rhatlymla  (50),  Cooperativeness  ($2),  and  Extroversion  (53 )•  Those  vari¬ 
ables  correlating  negatively  with  social  desirabili'ty  are  (peloid  Disposi¬ 
tion  (U9),  Thinking  Introversion  (51),  and  Neuroticism  (5U).  These 
correlations  are  in  the  expected  direction.  The  person  who  is  willing 
to  endorse  socially  undesiratle  items  that  cqpply  to  hiiiiself  tends  to  be 
emotionally  unstable  and  introverted.  And  individuals  who  answer  in  the 
socially  desirable  direction  obtain  higher  scores  on  personality  aeasuree 
of  Rhatbomda,  Cooperativeness,  and  Extroversion  and  rate  other  ipooplt  as 
being  more  highly  evaluative. 

The  acquiescence  response  style  (JbU,  U7,  b8)  correlated  positively 
with  California  F  scale  (iU.),  Intolerance  of  Aabigulty  (li5).  Authoritarian 
Content  Score  (U6),  and  Rhathymia  (50),  and  correlatod  negatively  with 
Cooperativeness  (52).  These  findings  stggeet  that  scores  obtained  on  a 
number  of  the  scales  are  confounded  by  acquiescence  response  style. 
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Of  particular  Interest  are  the  correlations  of  acquiescence  with  the 
Authoritarian  Content  Score.  Since  the  content  score  has  been  denreloped 
to  be  statistically  Independent  of  acquiescence,  the  correlations  Indicate 
that  acquiescence  response  style  Is  related  to  authoritarianism. 

The  only  outside  variable  that  was  constructed  by  the  e]q>erijnenter 
for  the  present  research  was  the  Interpersonal  Rating  Scale  (38,  39)  (IRS). 
Since  it  Is  a  new  experimental  measui-e,  its  correlations  will  be  examined 
separately.  The  correlation  of  .78  between  the  two  subscales  has  already 
been  IzAerpreted  as  a  lower  bound  to  Its  reliability.  An  examination  of 
their  correlations  with  the  other  variables  included  in  the  experiment 
shows  that  there  are  no  major  differences  In  correlations  between  the  two 
with  the  other  variables.  This  contributes  additional  evidence  that  the 
two  are  essentially  parallel.  The  moderate  correlations  with  sex  (2) 
social  desirability  (37),  Qycloid  Disposition  (U9),  Cooperativeness  (52), 
and  Neurotlclsm  (5U),  indicate  that  females  tend  to  perceive  others  more 
positively;  that  the  neurotic  tends  to  perceive  others  as  less  positively 
evaluative;  and  that  the  coc^erative  person  tends  to  see  others  more  posi¬ 
tively.  Some  of  these  effects,  but  not  all,  are  likely  to  be  dependent 
tjpon  the  social  desirability  response  style  beixig  measured  by  the  Inter¬ 
personal  Rating  Scale.  The  evidence  is  that  the  IRS  is  a  relatively 
independent  and  reliable  measure  of  a  personality  variable.  Certainly 
its  relationship  to  other  variables  ouf^  to  be  investigated  further.  It 
is  recmnnended,  in  the  interest  of  administration  and  scoring  time,  that 
one  or  the  other  subscales  be  nest  and  the  other  oae  dropped  from  the 
scale. 

The  ratings  cf  parent  attitudes  are  of  particular  intmreet.  The 
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correlation  between  the  rating  of  warmth  of  father  (17)  and  warmth  of 
mother  (18)  was  fairly  large  (,^0)  as  was  the  correlation  between  leniency 
of  father  (19)  and  leniency  of  mother  (20)  (a^U)*  Warmth  and  leniency 
were  more  highly  correlated  within  parent  (.23  for  father  and  .27  for 
mother)  than  between  parents  (warmth  of  father  with  leniency  of  mother 
•08  and  warmth  of  mother  with  leniency  of  father  .10)  •  Thus,  there  was 
greater  relationship  for  warmth  and  for  leniency  across  parent  than  between 
waxmth  and  lenienq-  within  parent.  Also,  the  larger  the  number  of  brothers 
and  sisters  (l6)  that  a  person  has  the  more  he  recalls  having  perceived  his 
parents  as  cold  (17,  18)  while  he  was  in  high  school  (■•■•31  for  father  and 
+.23  for  mother).  On  the  other  hand,  significant  correlations  with 
Strictness  are  not  found.  Apparently,  people  froia  larger  families  perceive 
their  parents  as  being  relatively  cold  (probably  because  th^  do  not  have 
the  time  to  give  each  child  much  attention),  but  the  siae  of  the  family 
does  not  seem  to  have  a  consistent  affect  \q>on  how  strict  or  lenient  the 
parents  are  perceived.  There  is  also  some  tendency  for  girls  to  perceive 
their  parents  as  being  warmer. 

Individuals  who  have  a  high  outdoor  interest  (23),  as  measured  by 
the  Kuder  Prederence  Record,  tend  to  perceive  their  parents  as  wanner  (17, 
18)  than  those  receiving  relatively  lower  scores.  Also  those  who  score 
highly  on  literary  Interest  tend  to  perceive  their  parents  as  more  lenient 
(19,  20).  As  might  be  ei^ected  there  is  a  slight  relationship  between 
perceived  warmth  of  parent  and  the  Social  Desirability  Scale  (37)* 

Several  interesting  relations  were  found  with  the  Kiider  Areas  of 
Preference,  although  most  of  the  correlations  are  quite  low.  One  of  the 
most  surprising  set  of  relations  Involved  the  computational  (2$)  and 
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clerical  (32)  areas.  For  exanple,  it  was  found  that  older  students  (l), 
students  in  a  higher  years  of  college  (3),  and  students  whose  father's 
occf^ations  had  a  high  socio-economic  rating  (6)  tended  to  have  higher 
scores  on  social  service  (31).  Females  tended  toward  clerical  interest. 
IndlvlduaJ.s  from  larger  conmimitles  (U)  tended  to  be  high  on  social 
service  and  persuasive  (27)  and  low  on  clerical  interests. 

It  was  also  found  that  individuals  whose  fathers  and  mothers  are 
older  tend  to  score  higher  on  coiqputational  interest.  There  is  some 
tendency  for  individuals  who  have  more  older  brothers  and  sisters  (16) 
to  score  lower  on  literary  interest  (29). 

The  correlations  between  the  Kuder  and  the  SCAT  are  also  of  inter¬ 
est.  Eicpected  relations  were  found  to  exist.  Con^utational  (25)  end 
scientific  (26)  interest  both  correlated  positively  with  the  quantitative 
SCAT  score  (3U)  (.29  and  .17,  respectively),  while  artistic  (28)  and 
clerical  interest  (32)  were  negatively  correlated  (-.17  and  -.19, 
respectively).  Scientific  (26)  and  literary  (29)  interests  were  the  only 
areas  of  interest  that  were  significantly  correlated  with  the  linguistic 
SCAT  score  (33)  (.23  and  .22,  respectively). 

Only  two  interest  areas  were  correlated  with  social  desirability. 
There  were  coiqputatlonal  (25)  and  literary  (29)  (.20  and  -.20, respectively) 
Apparently,  interest  in  conputatlonal  activities  is  socially  desirable, 
and  interest  in  llteraxy  activities  is  socially  undesirable.  Mot  only  do 
people  who  have  relatively  higher  literary  interests  tend  to  make  the 
socially  undesirable  response,  but  they  also  rate  *fbB  keerege  Person" 

(36)  and  "People  as  a  Whole"  (39)  in  a  negatively  evaluative  dlreoticm. 

Only  four  of  the  Kuder  scales  show  ary  relationship  with  the 
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California  F  scale  (Ul)>  with  Intolerance  of  Anbiguit/  (U$),  and  with 
Acquiescence  Response  Style  li7>  U8).  Thqy  are  as  follows  t  Scientific 
(26),  Literary  (29),  Social  Service  (31),  and  Clerical  (32)*  Scientific 
and  Literary  correlated  negatively  with  authoritarianism  and  Intolerance 
of  ambiguity  and  was  unrelated  to  acquiescence  response  style*  Social 
Seirvlce  (31)  tends  to  go  positively  with  authoritarianism  as  measured  by 
the  content  score  (U6)  (.16)  and  negatively  with  acquiescence  response  set* 
This  is  a  particularly  Interesting  relationship  because  it  is  the  only 
variable  included  in  the  stiidy  that  had  significant  correlations  on  both 
scales  but  which  were  split  with  respect  to  sign.  This  is  another  evidence 
that  authoritarianism  content  and  acquiescence  respoxise  style  as  measured 
by  the  California  F  scale  are  being  confounded  in  the  way  it  is  usually 
scored  and  that  they  are  two  distinct  and  reliable  con^onents*  Clerical 
interest  is  related  positively  to  acqxilescence  response  set  and  to  intol¬ 
erance  of  ambiguity  and  is  unrelated  to  authoritarianism. 

The  relationships  of  the  Kuder  Preference  Record  scales  to  the 
scales  on  the  Personality  Inventory  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section 
dealing  with  the  Personality  Inventory. 

Budner  (19$9,  1962)  has  reported  some  Interesting  results  with  his 
Intolerance-Tolerance  for  ABd>igulty  Scale  (li5).  It  wLU  be  Infoneative  to 
examine  some  of  the  relationships  that  this  variable  has  with  the  other 
variables  included  in  the  present  study*  Most  of  the  significant  correla¬ 
tions  that  were  found  were  small  and  Just  barely  significant.  There  was 
some  slight  indication  that  the  person  who  is  intolerant  of  ambiguity  has 
a  larger  nuBd>er  of  older  brothers  (11),  a  fewer  number  of  younger  brothers 
(12),  more  sisters  (13)«  lass  scientific  intereet  (26),  more  olarioal 
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interest  (32)j  lower  scores  on  the  llngulstlo  (33)  and  total  (35)  scores 
for  the  SCAT,  more  authoritairlanlam  (Id,  li6),  and  more  acqtiiescence 
response  set  (liUj  h7,  U8).  These  findings  are  consistent  with  an  inter> 
pretation  of  the  individual  who  is  intolerant  of  ambiguity.  The  Individ** 
ual  who  has  more  older  brothers  is  iq»t  to  have  things  more  structured  for 
him  and  is  required  less  frequently  to  confront  ambiguous  situations  while 
he  is  developing.  His  interest  would  be  drawn  to  those  areas  that  are 
structured  (clerical  work)  and  he  is  apt  to  display  a  lack  of  interest  in 
ambiguous  fields  (science).  Intolerance  of  anibiguity  correlates  with 
authoritarianism  and  is  like  authoritarianism  in  that  it  correlates 
negatively  with  the  linguistic  and  total  scores  of  the  SCAT. 

Pettigrew's  Category  Width  Scale  (36)  (Pettigrew,  1958)  is  a  recent 
and  prooielng  measure  of  an  Interesting  cogxiltive  style,  the  width  of 
categories  that  is  characteristically  anployed  by  an  individual  in  classi- 
fyiag  objects.  Although  there  is  little  infonnation  available  on  it,  a  nm- 
ber  of  investigations  have  demonstrated  its  value  (Kogan  &  Vallach,  I960; 
Rosen,  1961;  Wallach  &  Caron,  1959;  Wallach  &  Kogan,  1959)*  The  present 
research  obtained  some  correlations  with  it  and  a  number  of  ottisr  variables 
A  consistent  finding  with  a  result  reported  by  Pettigrew  (1958)  was  that 
males  obtain  broader  category  width  scores  than  do  feawles.  The  point 
biserial  correlation  (with  female  coded  high)  between  sex  (2)  and  category 
width  (36)va8-.U2.  Alsc^  individuals  with  large  ottegory  width  as  opposed 
to  those  with  narrow  category  width  tend  to  rate  their  mother  as  colder 
(18),  score  higher  on  the  quantitative  scale  of  the  SCAT  (3U)j  have  less 
clezioal  interest  (32),  rate  "The  Aveirage  Person"  less  positively  (38),  aid 
score  lower  on  the  Cooperative  Scale  (52)*  The  findings  also  corroborate 
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those  of  Pettigrew  in  that  no  significant  correlations  were  found  with  the 
California  F  scale  (Ul)»  It  is  also  of  interest  that  the  scale  is  not 
significantly  correlated  with  social  desirability  (37 )>  with  acquiescence 
response  set  (lUij  47>  U8),  or  with  Intolerance  of  anblgulty  (U5}>  One 
might  have  siqpposed  that  the  person  who  uses  broad  categories  would  tend 
to  overlook  fine  nuances  of  difference  between  objects  so  as  to  form  his 
broad  categories  and  thus  be  intolerant  of  the  ambiguity  that  would  arise 
by  considering  the  details  and  attempting  to  form  than  into  classes.  No 
inplications  for  such  a  supposition  is  inplied  in  the  obtained  correlation. 
The  same  relationships  that  eaclst  above  for  category  width  also  bold  for 
sex.  Since  sex  correlates  highly  with  category  width,  it  is  somewhat 
questionable  that  any  of  the  above  relationships  would  hold  for  category 
width  if  sex  were  partialed  out. 

Another  set  of  correlations  to  be  examined  are  those  that  concern 
the  Interrelationships  between  the  Guilford  scales  (Guilford,  I9I4OJ 
Guilford  and  Martin,  19lt3e;  Guilford  and  Martin,  19U3b)  and  the  Maudslegr 
Personality  Inventory.  Cki  the  basis  of  recent  evidence  (Becker,  1961)  four 
of  the  Guilford  scales  were  administered;  C:  Qycloid  Disposition;  Rt 
Rhathymiaj  T:  Thinking  Introversion;  and  Co:  Coqperativeness.  Maudsl«gr% 
Personality  Inventory  contains  scales  measuring  Extroversion  (£)  and 
Neurotlclsm  (N)  and  was  also  administered.  The  Guilford  scales  were 
derived  through  factor  aruQysis.  However,  the  scales  as  they  were  origin¬ 
ally  developed  contained  some  overlipping  items.  This  results  in  scales 
with  btillt  in  intercorrelatioirs  between  them  (i.e.,  they  are  not  experimen¬ 
tally  indq>endent).  To  rectify  this  problem  so  as  to  make  the  meaning  of 
the  intercorrelatiozu  obtained  from  the  study  note  easily  intexpretable. 
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the  overlapping  items  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  scale  or  the  other. 

The  result  was  that  coi'relations  obtained  between  the  modified  C,  R,  and 
T  scales  should  not  be  inflated  as  a  result  of  experimental  dependency.  It 
was  found  that  Cycloid  Disposition  (U9)  (i.e.,  emotional  instability)  was 
uncorrelated  with  Rhathymia  (50)  (i.e.,  luppy-go-lucky),  was  moderately 
correlated  with  Thinking  Introversion  (5l)(i*e.,  introspectiveness)  {.37)> 
and  was  negatively  correlated  with  Cooperativeness  (52)  (-•l40)»  The  corre^ 
lation  of  C  (ii9)  with  Extroversion  (53)  ia  significant  but  low  (-.20)  and 
with  Neuroticism  (5U)  is  extremely  high  (.82)  as  would  be  expected  consid¬ 
ering  the  overlap  between  the  items  consituting  the  C  and  N  scales  (cf. 
Appendix  D).  Rhatbymia  (50)  was  found  to  be  uncorrelated  with  Thinking 
Introversion  (5l),  Cooperativeness  (52),  aixi  Neuroticism  (51|)»  It  did 
correlate  .82  with  Extroversion  (53).  But  again  this  extremely  large 
correlation  is  not  surprising  considering  the  extent  of  overlap  between 
the  items  constituting  the  two  scales.  T  (5l)  was  fouxid  to  be  uxicorrelated 
with  Co  (52),  to  correlate  negatively  with  Extroversion  (53)  (-.28),  and  to 
positively  correlate  with  Neuroticism  (5U)  (.33).  Cooperativeness  (52)  was 
uncorrelated  with  Extroversion.  And  Ne'jroticism  correlated  negatively  with 
Extroversion  (53)  and  with  Cooperativeness  (52)  (-.18  and  -.liU,  re^eo 
tively)* 

The  findings  in  general  indicate  that  the  two  second  order  factors. 
Extroversion  (53)  and  Neuroticism  (5U),  ere  fairly  unrelated  (-.18)  and 
that  Cycloid  Disposition  (U9)  has  a  large  positive  loading  on  Neurotioism 
while  Cooperativeness  (52)  has  a  moderate,  negative  loading  on  it.  Think¬ 
ing  Introversion . (51),  on  the  other  hand,  loads  positively  on  Neuroticism 
(5U)  and  negatively  on  actroveroion  (53)  as  would  be  aoqpeoted.  RhathymiA 
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(50)  has  a  large  positive  loading  on  Extroversion  (53)*  other  load¬ 
ings  are  virtually  nil* 

A  number  of  significant  correlations  that  will  be  interesting  to 
look  at  are  those  of  the  Personality  Inventory  scales  with  other  variables* 
Host  of  the  relations  that  were  found  to  be  significant  were  small.  So 
only  trends  can  be  Interpreted  from  the  correlations.  Younger  subjects  (l) 
tended  to  get  higher  scores  on  Cycloid  Disposition  (h9)  (i»e.,  emotional 
instability)  and  Neuroticism  i5k)»  Females  (2)  tended  to  be  more  coopera¬ 
tive  (32).  People  from  larger  communities  (U)  tended  to  be  more  extrover¬ 
ted  (53).  People  whose  fathers  were  in  occiq>atlons  which  received  a  higher 
socio-economic  rating  (6)  tended  to  be  more  neurotic  (5ii)  (-.18).  Number 
of  Sisters  (13)  was  found  to  be  positively  related  to  emotional  instability 
(li9)  and  Thinking  Introversion  (51)  (.16  and  ,16,  respectively). 

The  greater  the  extent  to  which  the  father  is  older  than  the  mother 
(21),  the  more  emotionally  unstable  (i(9^the  more  Introverted  in  thinking 

(51) ,  the  less  cooperative  ($2),  and  the  more  neurotic  {Sk)  the  child.  It 
may  be  that  there  is  a  curvilinear  relationship  such  that  the  less  the 
father  is  older  than  the  mother  the  better  adjusted  the  child  until  the 
point  where  the  mother  is  somewhat  older  than  the  father.  The  hypothesis 
would  have  to  be  ejq>llcitly  investigated  in  another  experiment. 

There  are  some  relationships  between  the  scales  in  the  Personality 
Inventory  and  the  Kuder  scores.  Significant  correlations  involve  primarily 
the  personality  scales  C,  R,  E,  and  N.  The  more  emotionally  unstable  (U9) 
and  neuroidc  (5U)  person  tmxls  to  score  low  on  coaimtatlonal  (25)  and 
clerical  (32)  and  high  on  literary  (29).  The  happy-go-lucky  (50)  and 
extroverted  (53)  person  has  less  outdoor  (23)  and  scientific  (26)  interest 
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and  more  mechanical  (2U)  and  persuasive  (27)  interest. 

Some  relationships  between  the  personality  variables  measured  on  the 
Personality  Inventory  and  scholastic  aptitude  measured  by  the  SCAT  were 
obtained.  Extroverts  (53)  and  persons  high  on  Rhathymia  (50)  (i«e.,  h^ppy- 
go-lucky,  carefree)  tend  to  score  relatively  lower  on  both  the  quantitative 
(3U)  and  linguistic  (33)  aptitudes.  The  person  high  on  cooperative¬ 
ness  (52))  on  the  other  hanif  tends  to  get  a  higher  linguistic  aptitude 
score  (33). 

The  Intereorrelations  among  the  outside  variables,  although  quite 
incidental  to  the  present  research,  are  of  considerable  interest.  An 
atten9)t  to  broadly  saiqple  the  ''personality  sphere"  resulted  in  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  a  heterogeneous  sairple  of  variables.  Correlation  coefficients 
were  obtained  between  the  biographical,  aptitude,  and  personality  measures 
which  were  incliided.  The  complex  nature  of  the  intereorrelations  became 
apparent  in  the  discussion  of  them.  It  is  suggested  that,  as  a  subsequent 
research  project,  a  factor  analysis  of  the  correlations  be  obtained.  While 
the  value  of  such  a  factor  analytic  e^qperiment  is  of  interest  in  its  own 
right,  such  an  analysis  is  not  central  to  the  present  research.  An  atteng>t 
has  been  made  in  the  present  research  to  report  some  of  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  that  were  obtained,  incidentally,  between  the  outside  variables.  A 
number  of  Interesting  relationships  have  been  reported. 
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Chapter  VI 
SUMMART 

In  recent  years  the  ai^hasls  in  psychological  investigations  of 
interpersonal  perc^tion  has  shifted  from  the  accuraqr  of  such  perceptions 
to  the  processes  involved*  The  current  interest  seems  to  be  direct¬ 
ed  toward  the  processes  by  which  impressions  of  the  personalities  of  others 
are  formed.  Theoretical  considerations  have  led  a  number  of  investigators 
to  posit  an  "inpliclt  personality  theory"  or  "lay  theory  of  paychodynamics" 
for  individuals  through  which  in^ressions  are  formed.  Thus,  when  an 
individual  receives  partial  information  about  another  person  he  is  able  to 
form  a  more  coaplete  Inpression  of  the  other's  personality  according  to  his 
"theory"  as  to  what  traits  are  related  to  those  that  are  perceived.  A 
number  of  investigators  have  addressed  the  problem  of  the  interrelation¬ 
ships  that  exist  between  traits.  The  usual  procedure  has  been  to  present 
the  subject  with  a  number  of  traits  that  characterize  an  actual  or  l^po- 
thetlcal  person  and  to  ask  the  subject  to  izifer  vbat  other  traits  the 
individual  possesses.  These  studies  may  be  characterized  as  investigations 
of  trait  inpllcation  or  trait  inference.  In  the  present  study  a  review  of 
representative  studies  in  this  area  has  been  presented. 

The  cid-tlclsm  has  been  made  that  research  undertaken  to  date  has 
done  little  to  help  in  the  understanding  of  interpersonal  behavior  in 
general,  and  that  this  state  of  affairs  may  have  resulted  from  a  failure  to 
specify  as  goals  the  detenninatlon  of  (a)  the  qualities  or  verbal  catego¬ 
ries  that  people  utilize  in  their  in^resslons  of  others,  (b)  the  detenol- 
nants  or  correlates  of  these  qualities,  and  (o)  the  consequences  of 
different  qualities  for  other  types  of  behavior  (Hastoff,  RLohardson,  it 
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Oornbusch,  1956) •  The  criticism  also  be  made  that  there  has  been  a 

failure  on  the  part  of  investigators  in  this  area  to  deal  with  the  role  of 
individual  differences.  Results  are  generally  develc^ed  for  the  average 
person. 

The  present  research  was  principally  directed  toward  (a)  the 
measurement  of  individual  differences  in  perceived  trait  relationships, 

(b)  an  examination  of  the  structtire  of  trait  relationships  for  different 
types  of  individuals  discovered,  and  (c)  an  investigation  of  the  correlates 
or  determinants  of  the  different  types  of  individuals  discovered. 

Two  classes  of  measuring  instruments  were,  therefore,  selected  and 
constructed,  (a)  Instruments  for  measuring  individual  differences  in  per> 
celved  trait  similarity  and  (b)  instruments  for  measuring  possible  deter¬ 
minants  or  correlates.  For  the  first  class,  parallel  forms  of  a  Trait 
Similarity  Rating  Scale  were  constructed*  Each  form  consisted  of  300  pairs 
of  personality  trait-names  as  items  to  be  rated  on  an  eight  point  sccde  as 
to  perceived  similarity-dissimilarity.  The  300  items  constituting  the  two 
forms  were  non-overlapping  rauidoa  saoples  from  the  1,225  possible  pairs 
arising  from  the  Inclusion  of  fifty  trait-names.  The  measuring  instruments 
constituting  the  second  class  were  selected  so  aa  to  assess  as  broadly  as 
possible  soclologicaiL,  personaiLity,  and  ability  attributes  of  the  individ¬ 
uals.  Scores  on  the  following  were  obtained:  Kuder  Preference  Record; 
School  and  College  Ability  Test  (SCAT);  Category  VQdth  Scale;  Social 
Desirability  Scale;  Interpersonal  Rating  Scale;  California  F  scale;  a 
negative  California  F  scale;  Authoritarianism  Content;  Aequlaacence 
Response  Set;  Tolerance-Intolerance  of  Ambiguity  Scale;  Four  Guilford 
Scales— pyclold  Disposition,  Rhatlymla,  Thinking  Introversion,  and  Cooper- 
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ativeneasj  Haudslegr's  Feivonalltjr  Inventozyj  and  a  Biographical  Data  Sheet 
containing  a  number  of  biogr^hlcal  varieblee  relating  to  sociological  and 
background  attributes  of  the  IxKlivldual.  The  measuring  Instruments  were 
administered  and  data  collected  from  262  subjects  enrolled  in  introductory 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Illinois* 

A  type  of  factor  analysis  over  individuals  recently  fonnulated  by 
Tucker  and  Hesslck  (I960)  was  used  in  the  analysis  of  individual  difference 
in  trait  similarity  ratings.  The  analysis  was  designed  to  yield  different 
points  of  view  about  stimulus  slaillarity.  And  in  the  present  case  it  was 
utilized  to  determine  different  types  of  individuals  or  different  points 
of  view  concerning  perceived  personality  trait  similarity.  The  analysis 
was  «qpplled  to  the  stuns  of  squares  and  suns  of  crosa  products  matrices 
over  individuals  of  the  8imilarity>dl8similarity  ratings.  Since  there 
were  two  forms  of  the  Trait  Similarity  Rating  Scale  included  for  purposes 
of  reliability  estimation  and  because  of  cjqpacity  limitations  of  the 
cooputers  as  to  the  number  of  individuals  that  could  be  included  it  was 
necessary  to  conduct  the  analysis  four  times,  once  for  each  of  four  sub¬ 
matrices  which  were  constructed  from  the  ratings  of  two  saaples  of  fifty 
individuals  on  the  two  forms  of  the  Trait  Similarity  Rating  Scale*  For 
each  suboatrix  analyzed  the  axuQysis  generated  300  item  coefficients  or 
measures  of  dissimilarity  for  pairs  of  trait-names  and  262  individual 
coefficients  on  dimensions  used  to  represent  different  points  of  view.  An 
inspection  and  analysis  of  the  dimensions  obtained  Indicated  that  three  for 
each  subnatrix  wore  significant.  Since  there  was  some  question  concerning 
the  congruence  of  the  three  dimensions  obtained  from  each  subeMtiix,  S‘'x 
dimensions  were  retained  for  further  analysis* 


At  thla  point  individual  coefficients  had  been  obtained  on  six 


dimensions  for  each  subnatrix.  These  coefficients  were  not  unique  solu¬ 
tions  however,  since  in  the  analysis  the  obtained  dimensions  were  unique 
only  within  an  orthogonal  transformation.  Therefore,  since  each  of  the 
dimensions  for  each  analysis  may  be  transformed,  the  question  arose  as  to 
how  this  transformation  could  be  defined  most  advantageously.  An  analysis 
was  utilised,  based  on  the  procedure  for  obtaining  coefficient  alpha  (cf. 
Cronbach,  1951),  which  (a)  transformed  the  dimensions  in  each  analysis, 

(b)  developed  cooposlte  dimensions  based  on  the  suns  of  the  transformed 
dimensions,  and  (c)  obtained  coefficients  alpha  for  each  of  the  resultant 
conposlte  dimensions.  The  coiqposite  dimensions  were  obtained  in  such  a 
way  that  their  reliability  estimates  were  at  a  maximisn.  Three  reliable 
orthogonal  cooposite  dimensions  were  obtained  idiich  confirmed  the  con- 
gruen:y  of  the  three  fsotors  for  each  of  the  submatrlces.  Their  relia¬ 
bilities  were  .97,  19U,  and  ,87 •  Both  individual  and  item  coefficients 
were  obtained  on  each  of  the  three  cmi|>osite  dimensions  as  part  of  the 
analysis.  The  dimensions  were  rotated  to  psychologylcal  meaningfulness 
using  crltezda  similar  to  single  structure* 

The  meaning  of  the  three  rotated  coapoaite  dimensions  came  out  of  a 
consideration  of  three  lypes  of  information  (a)  the  distribution  of  indi¬ 
vidual  coefficients  on  the  three  composite  dimensions,  (b)  the  interoorre- 
latlons  of  the  individual  coefficients  with  the  scores  for  individuals  on 
the  "outside"  variables  (i*e.,  the  possible  personalitgr,  sooiologioal  and 
ability  determinants),  and  (o)  tbs  measures  of  dissinilarity  for  pairs  of 
tralt-namee  provided  by  tbs  item  coefficients* 

All  individuals  received  fairly  large  positive  aoorss  on  the  seeondl 
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ooii;>o8ite  dlmenBlon  or  point  of  view.  And  there  wae  an  approximate  bal* 
ance  between  positive  and  negative  coefficients  on  the  first  and  third 
points  of  view.  The  indication  was  that  the  second  point  of  view  repre¬ 
sented  a  type  of  "idealized  individual"  as  t,o  the  perception  of  person¬ 
ality  trait  similarity  and  thr  ^  the  first  and  third  points  of  view 
represented  alteration  or  shift  point  of  view  from  the  second* 

Additional  definition  of  the  meaning  of  the  three  points  of  view 
came  from  the  intercorrelations  of  the  individual  coAfficients  with  the 
"outside"  ■siriables.  None  of  the  variables  correlated  significantly  with 
the  first  point  of  view,  the  correlations  with  the  second  point  of  view  that 
did  exist  were  wninil  and  indicated  some  slight  tendency  for  the  following 
to  be  somewhat  higher  on  the  second  point  of  view:  females,  people  with 
high  linguistic  •ability,  people  who  rate  other  people  as  "good,"  individ¬ 
uals  £raa  smaller  communities,  and  people  who  rate  their  parents  as  "warm," 
People  who  tend  to  be  more  positively  evaluative  of  others  tend  to  score 
higher  on  the  second  dimension.  An  unejqpected  but  interesting  result 
occurred  with  the  third  point  of  view.  Three  variables  were  found  to  cor¬ 
relate  moderately  high  with  it,  the  linguistic  score  on  the  SCAT  (-.57), 
authoritarianism  as  measured  by  the  California  P  scale  (.39),  and  scientific 
interest  on  the  Kuder  (-•2U)*  Other  smaller  correlations  are  not  of  much 
assistance  in  defining  the  third  point  of  view  but  they  indicate  soste  ten¬ 
dency  for  the  person  who  shifts  from  the  second  p>oint  of  view  as  defined 
hy  the  third  p)oint  of  view  to  have  more  older  brothers,  to  perceive  his 
mother  as  warmer,  to  evaluate  other  people  positively,  to  aeqidesce,  to  be 
Intolerant  of  ambiguity,  and  to  be  more  cooperative*  The  indication  was 
that  the  person  who  receives  a  large  coefficient  on  the  third  point  of 
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view  to  be  the  relatively  less  verbally  Intelligent  authoritarian. 

This  Interpretation  was  clarified  and  an  Interpretation  of  the  other 
two  points  of  view  obtained  by  a  consideration  of  the  structure  of  iten 
relations  given  by  the  Item  coefficients.  Since  trait  similarity-dissimi¬ 
larity  indices  were  available  for  less  than  half  of  the  possible  pairings 
of  the  fifty  trait-names^  a  conventional  factor  analysis  of  the  Item 
coefficients  obtained  for  each  of  the  three  points  of  view  In  order  to 
determine  the  structure  of  Item  relationships  for  each  was  In^osslble. 
However^  a  type  of  subjective  factor  analysis  was  conceived  which  would 
determine  factors  for  the  points  of  view.  Sijooe  the  first  and  third 
points  of  view  represented  alterations  from  the  second  point  of  view  it 
was  not  meaningful  to  examine  the  stiructure  of  trait-name  similarity  for 
them  before  they  were  added  on  to  the  second  point  of  view.  A  factoring 
of  the  second  point  of  view  yielded  seven  factors  and  the  traits  that 
defined  each  of  the  factors  seemed  to  be  related  In  a  rather  conventional 
May.  The  seven  factors  describing  trait  similarity  relations  that  were 
obt^dned  were  as  follows:  "social  desirability,"  "mental  potency,"  "emo¬ 
tionality,"  "stability,"  "sociability,"  "sophistication,"  and  "greedy." 

The  item  coefflcioits  of  the  first  point  of  view  as  coii|)ared  to 
those  of  the  second  point  of  view  suggested  that  the  first  point  of  view 
represented  a  response  set  to  mark  toward  the  negative  end  of  the  rating 
scale.  There  was  also  sane  evidence  for  an  alternate  explanation  involving 
misinterpretation  of  the  scale.  Since  all  of  the  ooefficloits  of  altera¬ 
tion  for  the  first  point  of  view  were  negative  and  rather  i—11  their 
affects  were  quite  general  and  were  dropped  from  further  consideration. 
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The  item  coefficients  for  the  third  point  of  vleir  were  of  partic¬ 
ular  interest  considering  that  they  represented  alterations  or  shifts 
from  the  conventional  point  of  view  hy  the  authoritarians.  They  were  both 
positive  and  negative  coefficients  of  shift  but  most  of  them  were  rather 
small.  An  analysis  of  them  showed  that  the  larger  coefilaienta  of  shift 
were  applied  to  the  following  traits:  dishonest,  weak,  passive,  submis¬ 
sive,  rational,  predictable,  aggressive.  Irrational,  unpredictable, 
domineering,  defensive,  and  uninteresting.  That  is,  the  authoritarian's 
shift  away  from  the  conventional  point  of  view  is  restricted  to  a  rather 
small  nucletis  of  traits  and  these  traits  definitely  shift  in  the  way  that 
they  are  perceived  as  related  to  other  traits. 

The  change  to  perceived  relationships  between  the  similarity  between 
traits  for  the  authoritarian  was  examined  by  adding  the  large  coefficients 
of  shift  to  the  corresponding  Iton  coefficient  for  the  second  point  of  view 
and  conparing  the  resultant  structure  of  trait  similarity  for  persons  high 
on  the  third  point  of  view  to  that  for  the  corresponding  items  for  persons 
high  on  the  second  point  of  view.  It  was  found  that  domineering  became 
more  similar  to  positively  evaluative  traits  such  as  honest,  stable,  and 
rational  and  became  more  dissimilar  to  negatively  evaluative  traits  like 
tei:se,  selfish,  and  insensitive.  Rational  shed  some  of  its  intellectual 
connotations  (sutivatad,  stable,  intellectual)  axid  was  perceived  as  more 
similar  to  ux^redlctable,  domineering,  aotive,  interesting,  and  brave. 
Predictable  was  perceived  as  more  similar  to  active,  eaitolonal,  uzmelfish, 
intelligent,  not  sulmdssive,  less  rational,  brave,  and  interesting  rather 
than  similar  to  passive,  unesiotlonal,  submissive,  rational,  and  mature. 
Aggressive  shifted  from  being  perceived  as  similar  to  selfish,  tense,  and 
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unsociable  to  having  a  greater  similarity-  to  unselfish,  honest,  mature, 
and  sociable.  Although  unrelated  before  the  shift  defensive  became  sim¬ 
ilar  to  strong,  mature,  interesting,  honest,  and  graceful.  Passive  shifted 
from  a  dissimilarity  to  tense,  unpredictable,  dishonest,  and  interesting 
to  being  dissimilar  to  predictable,  cooperative,  and  stable.  Submissive 
on  the  second  point  of  view  was  similar  to  weak  and  passive,  and  dissim^ 
ilar  -to  proud,  competitive,  and  domineering.  But  on  the  third  point  of 
view  it  was  perceived  as  not  quite  as  weak,  and  not  so  opposite  to  proud, 
competitive,  aiwi  domineering.  After  the  shift  weak  was  perceived  as  being 
not  quite  so  submissive,  and  more  dissimilar  to  -typical  and  defensive. 

And,  finally,  uninteresting  became  similar  to  dishonest,  xmt  -^rplcal,  not 
predictable,  and  not  defensive. 

The  resultant  perceived  personality  trait  relationships  for  the 
authoritarian  were  considered  in  light  of  what  is  known  about  the  authori¬ 
tarian  syndrome.  And  it  was  found  that  the  perceived  personality  trait 
relations  were  cozisistent  with  what  would  be  expected  of  the  authoritarian. 

In  addition  to  the  main  stu^y  sumaarised  above,  and  because  the 
outside  variables  included  in  the  present  research  represented  a  rather 
heterogeneous  sanpllng  of  personality  and  blognphlcal  variables,  the 
Intercorrela-tions  between  the  outside  -variables  were  noted. 

Several  interesting  and  important  developments  and  results  have 
been  reported  in  the  present  research.  Principal  ammg  these  are  the 
following! 

1.  The  analytic  pzx>cedure  developed  by  Tucker  and  Hessick  (1980)  based  on 
a  procedure  developed  by  Eckart  and  loung  (1936)  has  been  successfully 
applied  to  the  investigation  of  "implicit  personality  theories"  and 
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^spears  to  be  a  promiaing  methodology  for  future  investigations  in  this 
area.  It  provides  "dimensions  of  variety  among  individuals,  or  different 
points  of  view  about  stimulus  similarity,"  and  yields  item  coefficients 
or  measures  of  dissimilarity  for  pairs  of  stimuli  for  each  point  of  view 
as  well  as  individual  coefficients  on  the  dimensions. 

2.  Dimensions  of  individual  differences  in  perceived  personality  trait 
similarity  developed  fr<»i  a  subsaaple  of  $0  individuals  were  found  to 
adequately  account  for  the  perceived  trait  similarity  ratings  of  the 
entire  sanqile  of  262  Individuals  from  which  they  were  sanpled. 

3.  Individual  differences  in  perceived  personality  trait  similarity  as 

measured  by  the  Trait  Similarity  Rating  Scale  are  such  that  they  can  be 

accounted  for  by  a  number  of  reliable  dimensions* 

22 

U.  A  procedure  developed  by  Dr.  Ledyard  R  Tucker  and  based  on  the 
procedure  for  obtaining  coefficient  alpha  was  reported  and  utilized  which 
determined  conposlte  factors  which  were  maximally  reliable  for  the  case 
when  several  factor  solutions  for  the  same  individuals  on  different 
variables  are  in  existence. 

5*  Coaposite  dimensions  z*otated  orthogonally  according  to  considerations 
similar  to  single  structure  were  found  to  represent  meaningful  points  of 
view  regarding  perceived  personality  trait  relationships.  Three  such 
reliable  points  of  view  were  found.  Considerations  led  to  the  Inteipre- 
tation  of  the  three  points  of  view  as  (a)  a  x^ponse  set,  (b)  a  convene 
tional  point  of  view,  and  (o)  a  shift  from  the  conventional  point  of  vieer 
to  an  authoritarian  point  of  view. 

6.  An  examination  of  the  item  coefficients  led  to  the  Intexpretation  of 
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Personal  cntmgil  cation. 
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the  first  point  of  view  as  a  response  set  to  mark  to  the  low  end  of  the 
rating  scale  used  in  the  present  experiment. 

7.  A  subjective  factor  analysis  was  conceived  which  determined  the 
structure  of  the  item  relationships  for  the  conventional  point  of  view. 
From  the  subjective  factor  matrix  seven  factors  were  identified:  "social 
desirability,"  "mental  potency,"  "emotionality,"  "stability,"  "sociability, 
"sophistication,"  and  "greedy."  These  factors  seedned  to  account  for  the 
structuring  of  perceived  trait  relations  or  percq>tual  space  for  the 
person  high  on  the  conventional  point  of  /iew. 

8.  The  chaiige  in  the  perceptual  space  of  the  authoritarian  was  examined 
by  adding  the  larger  item  coefficients  for  the  third  point  of  view  to 
the  corresponding  items  for  the  second  or  com'^entional  point  of  view. 
Though  the  investigator  had  no  preconception  concerning  the  differences 
in  the  "implicit  personality  theory**  between  authorltariaiu  and  non- 
authoritarians,  the  data  forced  him  to  arrive  at  the  following  major 
conclusions : 

a.  One  of  the  principal  ways  that  individuals  differ  in  their 
perceptions  of  the  relationships  between  traits,  and  hence  of  other 
people,  is  a  dimension  that  is  closely  related  to  what  has  been 
called  authoritarianism. 

b.  The  traits  that  are  defined  differently  for  the  authorlo 
tarian  are  restricted  to  a  relatively  small  nupd>er  which  are  partlc- 
ulao'ly  meaningful  to  him. 

c.  The  nature  of  the  perceived  personality  trait  relatlras  that 
are  unique  for  the  authoritarian  bears  an  additive  relatioMhip  to 
that  of  the  conventional  or  nonautborltarlan  point  of  view  according 
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to  the  model  en^lc^ed  In  the  preaent  analysis, 
d.  The  present  methodology  and  results  contributed  to  a  more 
thorough  understanding  of  the  pei'ceived  personality  trait 
relationships  or  the  "implicit  personality  theory"  of  the 
authoritarian  personality. 
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APPEMDICES 


ippeadlx  A 


Pairs  of  Trait-Names,  Identified  by  Numbers 
Various  Items  of  the  Trait  Similarity  Ratii 


1)  3U-26 

2)  U6-U9 

3)  39-06 
U)  liU-21 

5)  li9-0li 

6)  16-03 

7)  06-37 

8)  la-U8 

9)  12-20 

10)  18-It7 

11)  20-U6 

12)  224(2 

13)  36-22 
Hi)  U2-li7 

15)  15-01 

16)  06-33 

17)  31-lli 

18)  30-50 

19)  39-10 

20)  25-37 

21)  06-25 

22)  U3-01 
23  )  09-01* 
2U)  ll-OU 

25)  154*0 

26)  U8-15 

27)  1*9-26 

28)  264*1* 

29)  1*7-16 

30)  19-38 

31)  06-1*5 

32)  1*04*6 

33)  1*2-10 
31*)  21-22 

35)  26-30 

36)  33-05 

37)  3l*-30 

38)  164*3 

39)  1*2-32 
1*0)  01-08 
la)  2U-11 
1*2)  1*7-02 
1*3)  12-25 
1(1*)  164)2 
1*5)  31-39 
1*6)  15-28 
1*7)  1*0-17 
1*8)  06-09 
1*9)  29-22 

50)  05-35 


51)  1*0-10 

52)  1*2-39 
53  )  02-U 
5U)  23-05 
55)  25-28 

56)  13-12 

57)  204*2 

58)  1*0-05 

59)  19-31 

60)  11-17 

61)  26-08 

62)  la-l*0 

63)  U8-50 
6U)  la-06 

65)  07-28 

66)  l*2-la 

67)  26-17 

68)  09-38 

69)  36-03 

70)  05-31* 

71)  3lt-37 

72)  1*9-28 

73)  02-29 
7lt)  17-06 

75)  3U-38 

76)  21-la 

77)  23-08 

78)  05-30 

79)  1*7-30 

80)  20-39 

81)  10-31* 

82)  0l*-3? 

83)  23-18 
61*)  20-50 

85)  1*84*5 

86)  16-19 

87)  2l*-09 

88)  364)5 

89)  20-11* 

90)  1*94*3 

91)  l*l*-07 

92)  15-27 

93)  27-30 
9l»)  394*7 

95)  U7-06 

96)  27-06 

97)  11-25 
96)  224*1* 

99)  12-31; 

lOO)  23-32 


101)  334a 

102)  18-39 

103)  18-25 
101*)  39-1*9 

105)  18-02 

106)  08-15 

107)  15-11 

108)  38-29 

109)  13-26 

110)  114*6 

111)  12-23 

112)  li*-38 

113)  29-09 
111*)  324*6 

115)  23-16 

116)  38-31 

117)  09-39 

118)  38-25 

119)  304*1 

120)  384*3 

121)  1*7-23 

122)  29-37 

123)  08-1*6 

121*)  1*7-12 

125)  1*5-13 

126)  104*6 

127)  1*8-11* 

128)  32-01 

129)  1*3-29 

130)  12-35 

131)  1*8-17 

132)  36-37 

133)  33-17 
13U)  11*-1*2 

135)  1*5-16 

136)  33-03 
337)  21-01* 

138)  26-22 

139)  1*3-25 
11*0)  26-39 
lla)  3U-01 
11*2)  06-11 
11*3)  16-36 
11*1*)  07-37 
Ii*5)  lO-U* 
11*6)  26-07 
11*7)  1*3-11 
11*8)  1*3-09 
11*9)  194*1* 

150)  33-1*3 


151)  1*0-38 

152)  1*6-26 

153)  3U-10 
15U)  1*9-50 

155)  1*74*6 

156)  13-32 

157)  27-25 

158)  30-1*6 

159)  17-28 

160)  50-36 

161)  22-06 

162)  03-31* 

163)  354*7 
161*)  23-06 

165)  03-21 

166)  25-19 

167)  2l*-28 

168)  ll*-37 

169)  1*7-19 

170)  38-1*7 

171)  U-22 

172)  1*5-20 

173)  33-36 
17U)  36-31 

175)  28-23 

176)  28-06 

177)  25-26 

178)  ll*-32 

179)  1*1*-Q5 

180)  06-02 

181)  1*6-27 

182)  02-26 
183)  394a 
181*)  29-50 
185)  37-20 
186  )  31*4*0 

187)  20-29 

188)  22-03 

189)  1*04)1 

190)  37-15 

191)  l*l*-03 

192)  la-05 

193)  1*2-36 
191*)  32-08 
195)  01-06 

196)  33-13 

197)  1*6-33 

198)  09-07 

199)  07-1*6 

200)  204*6 
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Constituting  the 
;  Scale,  Fom  Aa 


201)  37-17  251)  50^12 

202  )  08-35  252)  394*1* 

203)  21-18  253)  07-22 

201*)  15-11*  251*)  164*6 

205)  08-11  255)  la-23 

206)  284*5  256)  29-1*7 

207)  10-18  257)  1*9-08 

208)  39-19  258)  27-17 

209)  30-13  259)  07-33 

210)  07-1*0  260)  20-07 

211)  36-32  261)  15-19 

212)  lt*-28  262)  10-1*5 

213)  25-36  263)  37-33 

211*)  12-09  261*)  154*7 

215)  1*54*0  265)  09-22 

216)  264*3  266)  11-1*1* 

217)  1*94)9  267)  15-10 

218)  1*6-31  268)  11-la 

219)  10-37  269)  26-28 

220)  1*5-08  270)  194*8 

221)  05-03  271)  27-16 

222)  17-10  272)  01-la 

223)  18-21*  273)  la-29 

221*)  29-36  271*)  094*7 

225)  U9-l*7  275)  1*9-27 

226)  35-28  276)  ll-ll* 

227)  19-22  277)  35-15 

228)  174*3  278)  23-07 

229)  3l*-21  279)  224*0 

230)  l*l*-36  28o)  06-18 

231)  la-03  281)  3l*-32 

232)  03-27  282)  10-02 

233)  1*5-35  283)  30-02 

231*)  la4)7  261*)  12-27 

235)  26-10  285)  3l*-23 

236)  19-02  286)  174*6 

237)  0l*-3l»  287)  01-27 

238)  25-31  288)  334*5 

239)  16-38  289)  18-12 

21*0)  18-31*  290)  19-13 

2ia)  02-32  291)  ia-i*6 

21*2)  25-50  292)  1(0-25 

21*3)  25-08  293)  27-19 

21(1*)  01-10  291*)  504*1* 

21*5)  07-2U  295)  35-39 

21*6)  3l*4a  296)  38-35 

21*7)  38-26  297)  37-16 

21*8)  37-1*6  298)  10-31* 

21*9)  01-25  299)  15-39 

250)  1*8-02  300)  lil*-02 


afrait-names  corresponding  to  the  trait  numbers  tm  given  in  Table  2 
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ippendlx  A  {Cantinued} 

Pairs  of  Tk'alt-IlaneSf  Identified  bgr  Niaabers,  Constituting  the 
Various  Items  of  the  Trait  Similarity  Rati^  Seale,  Form  Bit 


1)  27-22 

2)  10-03 

3)  U6-U8 
k)  30-33 
9)  la-17 
6}  01-lt5 

7)  lU-36 

8)  UO-Ob 

9)  12-01 
10  }  li8-2i( 
11}  19-hO 

12)  2U-29 

13)  20-19 
3it)  31-li5 

15)  36-23 

16)  10-38 

17)  08-31 

18)  U7-10 
19  )  07-n 

20)  37-a 

21)  36-38 

22)  U-lt2 

23)  23-17 

2h)  22-la 
25)  U8-12 
26  )  33-1*0 

27)  1*8-23 

28)  21-12 

29)  22-21* 

30)  1*0-11 

31)  ll*-2l* 

32)  20-25 

33)  10-21* 
31*)  ll*-29 

35)  25-1*2 

36)  39-05 

37)  39-25 

38)  25-1*6 

39)  06-38 
1*0)  01-21 
la)  16-05 
1*2)  22-28 
1*3)  1*2-02 
1*1*)  12-17 
1*5)  il*-05 
1*6)  11-19 
1*7)  18-11 
1*8)  1*5-26 
1*9)  25-30 

50)  13-25 


51)  18-1*6 

52)  15-1*5 

53)  07-39 
51*)  13-39 

55)  05-10 

56)  1*8-39 

57)  0l*-03 

58)  19-1*5 

59)  38-la 

60)  32-11 

61)  01-1*9 

62)  164*8 

63)  11-20 
61*)  11-1*9 

65)  1*6-37 

66)  06-15 

67)  02-31 

68)  0l*-2l* 

69)  1*7-08 

70)  29-35 

71)  33-06 

72)  1*1*-15 

73)  08-19 
71*)  02-12 

75)  20-1*1* 

76)  20-13 

77)  38-39 

78)  U7-l*5 

79)  OU-15 

80)  08-30 

81)  28-33 

82)  20-03 

83)  1*2-23 
81*)  38-21 

85)  U7-27 

86)  26-35 

87)  U8-35 
68)  03-36 

89)  384*2 

90)  1*5-25 

91)  1*8-U 

92)  1*8-10 
93)  35-21* 
91*)  1*8-08 
95)  20-27 
96}  10-35 

97)  50-08 

98)  25-16 

99)  2l*-31 
100}  36-11 


101)  03-11* 
102}  10-33 
103)  324a 
lOl*)  35-25 

105)  31-06 

106)  1*1*-Q1 

107)  11*4)6 

108)  32-50 

109)  08-1*1* 

110)  32-01* 
111}  27-10 

112)  1*3-03 

113)  27-05 
111*)  16-31 

115)  1*7-1*8 

116)  2li-19 

117)  32-10 

118)  07-15 
U9)  35-03 
jl20)  02-07 
121)  16-18 
122}  21-06 
123)  094*1* 
121*)  1*8-31* 

125)  39-31* 

126)  3l*-02 

127)  10-23 

128)  28-07 

129)  26-03 
130}  20-26 

131)  1*6-02 

132)  13-17 

133)  35-02 
131*)  21*4*0 

135)  05-01 

136)  01-23 

137)  20-15 

138)  08-06 

139)  27-39 
11*0)  13-21* 
lla)  274*3 
11*2)  074*8 
11*3}  02-01* 
11*1*)  30-20 
11*5)  16-06 
11*6}  25-23 
11*7}  26-05 
11*8)  1*1*-31 
U*9)  38-22 
150)  1*3-22 


151)  26-06 
152}  2U-06 
153)  1*8-03 
151*)  36-35 

155)  25-la 

156)  10-09 

157)  50-31 
158}  02-50 

159)  1*5-11* 

160)  09-32 

161)  16-17 

162)  27-11 

163)  01-31 
161*)  35-16 

165)  0l*-l6 

166)  1*5-2U 

167)  1*8-13 

168)  2I1-05 

169)  03-07 

170)  01-39 

171)  304*5 
172}  1*2-31 
173)  11-29 
17ij)  23-01* 

175)  30-17 

176)  33-39 

177)  1*5-03 

178)  27-37 

179)  35-07 

180)  02-1*5 

181)  32-1*0 

182)  01*4*2 

183)  32-30 
161*)  l*l*-06 
185  )  08-01* 
186}  19-06 
187)  13-50 
188}  09-26 
189}  07-12 

190)  27-21 

191)  10-20 

192}  28-09 
193)  1*7-01* 
I9I*)  204(0 

195)  28-31* 

196)  394*0 

197)  2U-36 
196)  28-10 

199)  18-U* 

200)  1*9-21* 


201}  11-31* 

202)  154*6 

203)  264a 
20I*)  05-18 

205)  50-27 

206)  05-38 

207)  1*9-25 

208)  06-1*0 
209}  39-23 
210}  364(0 
2U}  07-05 

212)  32-33 

213)  25-07 
211*)  Ol*-38 

215)  21-17 

216)  29-27 

217)  27-13 

218)  124*0 

219)  39-32 

220)  25-1*8 

221)  054*2 

222)  1*9-33 

223)  1*3-1*2 
221*)  36-12 

225)  234*3 

226)  10-19 

227)  124*2 

228)  1*34*6 

229)  11-35 

230)  38-27 

231)  1*9-20 

232)  39-21* 

233)  1*3-02 
231*)  3l*-22 
235)  18-27 
236}  l*l*4i6 

237)  034*2 

238)  1*5-05 

239)  384*9 
21(0}  32-26 
2ia)  0l*-50 
21*2)  31-18 
21*3)  1*7-1|0 
21(1*)  09-33 
21*5)  26-29 
21*6)  38-17 
21*7)  28-03 
21*8)  U)-31 
21*9)  314*8 
250)  224*5 


25I)  27-01* 

252}  1*5-1*1* 
253  )  38-21* 
251*)  ll*-13 

255)  014*8 

256)  21.50 

257)  024a 

258)  32-07 

259)  37-50 

260)  35-la 

261)  1*1*-16 

262)  10-35 

263)  20-36 
261*)  03-02 

265)  28-21 

266)  184*9 

267)  01*-35 

268)  23-02 

269)  26-27 

270)  27-02 

271)  3U-50 

272)  074*2 

273)  33-1*8 

271*)  2l*.20 
275)  31-32 
276}  28-39 

277)  26-31 

278)  1*2-35 
279}  03-17 
280}  12-10 
281}  1*6-29 
282)  1*9-30 
283)  16-15 
281*)  23-13 
285}  33-01* 
266}  36-1(8 
287)  1*9-06 
288}  134*0 
289)  21*4*6 
290}  1*0-12 
291}  ia-13 

292)  274*8 

293)  38-32 
291*}  1*7-28 
295)  1*5-38 
296}  50-07 
297}  U-22 
296}  Ol»-26 

299)  33-38 

300)  li74a 


«Trait-i 


oorrespondiiv  to  the  trait  ambmt  art  ginR  im  TtUU  2* 
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Appetidix  B 

Q.as8iflcatlon8  and  Ratings  for  the  OBC\^>atlon  Statiu  CharacterlatlO'N’ 


Rating  Professionals 


Pr(^letors  Business 

It  Managers  Mm 


Clerks  and 
Kindred  Workers 


Lawyers,  doctors 
dentists,  engi¬ 
neers,  high-school 
superintendants , 
veterinarians, 
ministers  (with 
0.0.),  chemists 
etc.  with  post¬ 
graduate  training, 
architects. 

Businesses 
valued  at 
$75,000  and 
over. 

Regional  and 
divisional  mana¬ 
gers  of  large 
financial  and 
industrial 
enterprises. 

Certified  Public 
Accountants. 

High-school  teach¬ 
ers,  trained 
nurses,  chiropo¬ 
dists,  chiroprac¬ 
tors,  undertakers, 
ministers  (some 
training),  news¬ 
paper  editors, 
librarians  (grad.). 

Businesses 
valued  at 
$20,000  to 
$75,000. 

Ass't  managers 
and  office  and 
dqp't  managers 
of  large  busi¬ 
nesses,  ass'ts 
to  executives, 
etc. 

Accountants, 
salesmen  of  real 
estate,  of  in¬ 
surance,  post¬ 
masters. 

Social  woikers, 
grade-school 
teachers,  optom- 
otidsts,  librari¬ 
ans  (not  grad.), 
undertakers,  min¬ 
sters  (no  training). 

Businesses 
valued  at 
$5,000  to 
$20,000. 

All  minor 
officials  of 
business. 

Auto  salesmoi, 
bank  cletks  & 
cashiers,  postal 
clerks,  secretar¬ 
ies  to  executives, 
siqpervisors  of 
R.R.,  telephone, 
etc.,  Justices  of 
the  peace. 

Businesses 
valued  at 
$2,000  to 
$5,000. 

Stenogi‘q>her8, 
bookkeapm,  zniral 
mail  clerks,  R.R. 
ticket  agents, 
sales  people  in 
dry  goods  store, 
etc. 

Businesses 
valued  at 
$500  to 
$2,000. 

Dime  store  darics, 
hardware  salesmen, 
beauty  operators, 
tdephone  operas 
tors. 

2S$ 


Appendix  B  (Continued) 


Rating  Professionals 

Proprietors 
&  Managers 

Business 

Men 

Clerics  and 
Kindred  Vfozlcers 

Businesses 

6 

valued  at 
less  than  $500* 

7 

Classifications  and  fiatlngs  for  the  Occtqpatlon  Status  Characterlstlo» 


Rating 

Manual 

Workers 

Protective  & 

Service  Walkers 

Fanner* 

1 

Oentlenan  farma:‘8 

2 

Large  farm 
owners,  farm 
camers. 

3 

Contractors 

U 

Factory  foremen, 
watchnakers,  electri¬ 
cians,  plumbers, 
carpenters— aim  busi^ 
ness. 

Dry  cleaners,  butchers, 
sheriffs,  RR  engineers 
and  conductors. 

Carpenter,  plumbers 
electricians  (apprentice), 
tlmdceepers,  linemen, 
telephone  or  telegraph, 
radio  repcdrmen,  medium 
skill  workers. 

Barbers,  firemen,  butcher's 
apprentices,  practical 
nurses,  policemen,  seam¬ 
stresses,  cooks  in  res¬ 
taurant,  bartenders. 

Tenant 

farmers. 

6 

Moulders,  semiskilled 
workers,  assistants  to 
carpenter,  etc. 

Baggage  men,  night  police¬ 
men  and  watchmen,  taxi  and 
truck  drivers,  gas  station 
attendants,  waitresses  in 
restaurant. 

tenant 

fanners. 

7 

Heavy  labor,  migrant 
work,  odd-job  men. 

Janitors,  scrubwomen, 
newsboys. 

Migrant 

farm 

wozkers. 

#cf«  pp«  lltO-lUl  of  yfvnw,  W.  L.,  Meeker,  M«,  and  lelXs,  K«,  Social  Clast 
in  America.  Soivaoe  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  Chicago,  19U9* 
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Appendix  C 

The  FI's  Extroversion  (£)  Scale  and  Scoring  Key  and  the  Kudhers 
of  the  Corresponding  Items  in  Maudslqr's  Personality  Inventory 
and  in  Guilford's  Personality  Inventories'N’ 


PI 

Item 

Nundser 

14audsl^'8 

Personality 

Inventory 

Item  Number 

STDCR 

Item 

Number 

Scale 

T,  C, 
or  R 

E 

KeyMi 

1 

Hi 

U5 

R 

No 

Hi 

69 

36 

R 

No 

16 

79 

128 

R 

Yes 

23 

U1 

26 

R 

No 

27 

37 

172 

R,  C 

Yes 

29 

1 

2 

R 

No 

35 

2 

160 

R 

Yes 

li9 

20 

U6 

R 

No 

65 

57 

112 

T,  R 

Yes 

73 

75 

17 

R 

No 

75 

13 

118 

R 

Yes 

99 

3 

61 

R 

Yes 

137 

31 

113 

T,  R 

No 

lli9 

9 

87 

T,  R 

Yes 

179 

6 

90 

R 

Yes 

18U 

73 

5 

T,  R 

No 

187 

61 

73 

R 

Yes 

189 

66 

150 

R 

Yes 

202 

23 

77 

R 

Yes 

li6 

130 

Yes 

GAMIN 

Item 

Number 

U7 

30 

Yes 

Ui 

110 

Yes 

56 

161 

Yes 

51 

17li 

Yes 

Nineteen  of  the  twenty-four  items  coeqprising  the  E  scale  in 
Maudaley's  Personality  Inventory  are  included  in  the  PI  ty 
virtue  of  their  belonging  to  one  or  amre  of  the  T,  C,  or  R 
scales  from  Guilford's  "An  Inventory  of  Factors  STDCR."  The 
content  of  the  five  items  not  included  is  given  in  ^andix  E. 

weSooring:  les  or  No  ■  2  points j  7  ■  1  point. 
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Appendix  D 

The  FI's  Neurotlciam  (N)  Seale  and  Scoring  K0y  and  the  Nunbere 
of  the  Corresponding  Items  in  Maudslqr's 
Personality  Inventory  and  in  Guilford's  Personality  Inventories* 


PI 

Item 

Number 

Maudsley's 

Personality 

Inventory 

Item  Number 

STDCR 

Item 

Ifumber 

Scale 

T,  C, 
or  R 

E 

Key** 

7 

16 

52 

C 

Yes 

9 

68 

65 

C 

Yes 

17 

76 

117 

C 

Yes 

20 

32 

152 

T,  C 

Yes 

21 

50 

mi 

C,  R 

Yes 

38 

U8 

IM 

C,  R 

Yes 

U6 

5U 

2h 

T,  C,  R 

Yes 

79 

25 

60 

C 

Yes 

82 

35 

86 

C 

Yes 

89 

18 

58 

C 

Yes 

101 

63 

50 

C 

Yes 

113 

39 

159 

C 

Yes 

121 

26 

59 

C 

Yes 

125 

27 

72 

T 

Yes 

131 

71 

22 

T,  C 

Yes 

llti^ 

11 

U9 

T,  C 

Yes 

165 

h 

C,  R 

Yes 

169 

65 

6 

T,  C,  R 

Yes 

183 

U2 

155 

C 

Yes 

195 

38 

169 

T,  C 

Yes 

6U 

51 

Yes 

10 

Yes 

17 

Yes 

59 

Yes 

«Tirant7  of  the  twenty-four  items  comprising  the  M  scale  in 
Haudslegr’s  Personality  Intentozy  are  included  in  the  PI  hgr 
virtue  of  their  belonging  to  one  or  more  of  the  T,  C,  or 
R  scales  from  Guilford's  "An  Inventory  of  Factors  STTCR." 
The  content  of  the  four  items  not  included  is  given  in 
Appendix  E. 

**Scorlng>  Yes  or  No  •  2  points;  7  ■  1  point. 
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Appendix  E 

E  &  N  Items  from  Maudsley's  Personality  Inventory  not  Appearing  in  FI 
(Identified  by  Maudsley's  item  nvnber) 


10.  Co  you  often  feel  disgruntled?  (B) 

17.  Are  you  touchy  on  various  subjects?  (N) 

UU.  Would  you  rate  yourself  as  a  talkative  individual?  (E) 

U6.  Wjuld  you  be  very  happy  if  you  were  prevented  from  making  numerous 
social  contacts?  (£; 

U7.  Are  you  happiest  when  you  get  involved  in  some  project  that  calls 
for  rapid  action?  (E) 

5l.  Do  other  people  regard  you  as  a  lively  individual?  (E) 

56.  Do  you  generally  prefer  to  take  the  lead  in  gro\q>  activities?  (E) 

59.  Do  you  have  periods  of  such  great  restlessness  that  you  cannot  sit 
long  in  a  chair?  (N) 

6U.  Are  you  often  troubled  about  feelings  of  guilt?  (N) 


t 
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ippendlx  F 

Random  Assignment  of  Ot'erl^ing  Itesu  in  Guilford's  C,  R,  &  T  Sosles 
to  Single  Scales  to  Achieve  Eiqperiaentally  Independent  Sosles 


PI  CbR  Scale  PI  R&T  Scale  PI  CfcT  Seale  PI  G&R  Scale 

Assignment  Assignaent  Assignment  fc  T  Assignment 


21 

Ha 

c 

28 

62 

R 

U 

12U 

T 

1*6 

21* 

T 

27 

172 

R 

U5 

litS 

R 

U 

29 

T 

169 

6 

C 

91 

R 

I46 

2k 

T 

20 

152 

T 

198 

8 

R 

36 

U8 

R 

65 

112 

R 

his 

2k 

T 

38 

mil 

R 

86 

18 

R 

U7 

120 

C 

U6 

2U 

T 

107 

13 

T 

61 

116 

T 

58 

109 

R 

108 

173 

m 

X 

131 

22 

C 

70 

l61t 

R 

118 

55 

T 

lli3 

13U 

T 

77 

10 

R 

122 

106 

T 

2kk 

1*9 

T 

95 

96 

C 

126 

102 

R 

11j5 

132 

C 

111 

69 

R 

137 

113 

T 

lk7 

103 

C 

116 

162 

C 

Ijli6 

85 

T 

158 

11*7 

T 

120 

80 

C 

1U9 

87 

R 

169 

6 

C 

138 

62 

C 

152 

56 

T 

170 

9 

T 

156 

57 

R 

15U 

92 

T 

195 

169 

C 

165 

liU 

C 

160 

R 

198 

8 

R 

169 

6 

C 

169 

6 

C 

185 

39 

R 

17U 

R 

197 

53 

C 

18U 

5 

T 

198 

8 

R 

198 

8 

R 

199 

123 

T 
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i^peodiz  0 

Tlie  Pi's  Experimantalljr  Independent  Qjrolold  Disposition  (C)  Soale# 
Scoring  Kegrj  end  the  Numbers  of  the  Corresponding  Items  in  "An 
Inventory  of  Fsotors  SIDCR."#* 


PI 

Item 

Number 

STDCR 

Item 

Number 

PI 

Item 

Niaaber 

STDCR 

Item 

Number 

Key 

5 

163 

Tes 

103 

11* 

Yes 

7 

52 

Tes 

105 

12 

Yes 

6 

137 

Tes 

112 

67 

Yes 

9 

65 

Tes 

113 

159 

Yes 

10 

11*5 

Tes,  ? 

116 

162 

Tes 

17 

117 

Tes 

120 

80 

Yes 

21 

11*1 

Tes 

121 

59 

Yes 

26 

167 

Tes 

121* 

75 

Yes 

31 

15 

Tes 

127 

122 

Tes 

33 

15U 

Tes 

131 

22 

Tes 

1*3 

153 

Tes 

138 

62 

Tes 

U7 

120 

Yes 

11*2 

11*3 

Tes,  ? 

52 

78 

Tes 

11*5 

132 

Yes 

53 

33 

Tee,  ? 

11*7 

103 

Yea 

5U 

170 

Tes 

11*8 

11*0 

No,  7 

56 

93 

Tes 

150 

m 

Yes 

57 

165 

No 

159 

76 

No 

79 

60 

Tes 

16U 

95 

Yes,  ? 

82 

86 

Yes 

165 

1*1* 

Yes,  7 

87 

1*1 

Tes 

167 

131 

Yes 

86 

138 

No,  7 

169 

6 

Yes 

89 

58 

Yes,  7 

183 

155 

Yes,  7 

90 

32 

Tes,  7 

192 

6U 

Yes 

91 

129 

Tes 

191* 

127 

Tes 

95 

96 

Tes,  7 

195 

169 

Tes 

98 

121 

Tes,  7 

197 

53 

Tes 

101 

50 

Tes 

*k  high  score  indiostes  emotional  instability  as  opposed  to 
emotional  stability  and  evennsss. 


eeFor  over  limping  Itesm  Inoluded  on  the  original  C  scale  hot 
not  on  this  experimentally  independent  one^  see  i^fipendlx  F. 

eeeEaoh  Iteai  ansNered  in  the  keored  direotion  received  a  velghi 
of  malty* 
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Afpmdix  H 

The  PI'S  Experimentally  Independent  RhatlymU  (R)  Scale,# 
Scoring  Key,  and  the  Numbers  of  the  Corresponding  Items 
In  Inventory  of  Faetdrs  STOCK.  "## 


PI 

ItOtt 

Number 

STDCR 

Item 

Number 

Key#*# 

PI 

Item 

Number 

STDCR 

Item 

Number 

Key 

1 

U5 

No 

83 

1*7 

Yes  (2) 

12 

151 

No 

86 

18 

Yes 

lU 

36 

No 

9U 

168 

}k) 

16 

128 

Yes 

97 

19 

Yes 

23 

26 

No 

99 

61 

Yes 

27 

172 

Yes 

100 

16 

Yes 

28 

82 

No  (2) 

111 

69 

No  (2) 

29 

2 

NO 

uli 

125 

Yes 

3U 

91 

No 

123 

23 

No 

35 

160 

Yes 

126 

102 

No 

36 

U8 

Yes 

11*9 

87 

Yes  (2) 

38 

llUi 

Yes 

151 

110 

Yes 

liU 

31 

Yes 

156 

57 

Yes 

U5 

1U8 

Yes 

160 

1* 

Yes  (2) 

h9 

U6 

No  (2) 

163 

1*2 

No 

51 

97 

No 

172 

11 

No 

55 

100 

No 

171* 

111* 

Yes 

58 

109 

Yes 

179 

90 

Yes 

65 

112 

Yes  (2) 

185 

39 

Yes  (2) 

66 

81 

No 

187 

73 

Yes  (2) 

68 

119 

Yes 

189 

150 

Yes 

69 

107 

Yes 

190 

27 

Yes 

70 

16U 

Yes 

196 

8 

Yes  (2) 

73 

17 

No 

202 

77 

Yes  (2) 

75 

118 

Yes 

203 

98 

No 

77 

10 

Yes 

#A  high  Score  indicates  a  happy  go  lucky,  carefree,  unconcerned 
position. 


-iHi’For  overlapping  itesw  included  on  the  originaJ.  R  scale  but  not 
on  this  experimentally  independent  one,  see  i^endix  F. 

#«*Each  item  answered  in  the  keyed  direction  received  a  weiitat  of 
uni^  except  idiere  there  is  a  weight  in  parenthsses  in  whicdi 
case  it  received  that  weight. 
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Appendix  I 

The  Pi's  Experiaientally  Independent  Thinking  Introversion  (T)  Scale^'X’ 
Scoring  Key,  and  the  Ihunbers  of  the  Corresponding  Items 
in  "An  Inventory  of  Factors  ST0CR."')Ht' 


PI 

Item 

Number 

STDCR 

Item 

Number 

KeysHt* 

PI 

Item 

Nun^er 

STDCR 

Item 

Numbcir 

Key 

li 

12li 

les 

108 

173 

No  (2) 

11 

29 

Yes 

118 

55 

Yes 

19 

135 

Yes 

122 

106 

No 

20 

152 

Yes 

125 

72 

No 

2li 

105 

Yes  (2) 

137 

113 

Yes 

30 

30 

Yes  (2) 

lh3 

13U 

Yes  (2) 

37 

8U 

Yes 

llik 

U9 

Yes  (2) 

39 

17ll 

No 

1U6 

85 

Yes 

Ul 

101 

Yes  (2) 

152 

56 

Yes 

U6 

2li 

Yes 

15U 

92 

No 

lib 

68 

Yes  (2) 

155 

7U 

Yes  (2) 

50 

175 

No 

158 

11^7 

No  (2) 

59 

156 

Yes  (2) 

161 

71 

Yes 

61 

20 

Yes 

170 

9 

Yes 

63 

U3 

Yes  (2) 

181 

136 

Yes 

7h 

lOli 

Yes 

182 

161 

Yes  (2) 

80 

21 

No 

18U 

5 

Yes 

81 

116 

Yes  (2) 

196 

99 

Yes  (2) 

107 

13 

Yes 

199 

123 

No 

«A  high  score  indicates  introspectiveness,  reflectiveness* 


-ttwFor  overltpping  Items  included  on  the  original  T  scale  but  not  on 
this  experiieentally  independent  one  see  i^pendlx  F* 

'iHHt'Each  item  answered  in  the  keyed  direction  received  a  weight  of 
unity  except  idiere  there  is  a  weight  in  parentheses  in  which  case 
it  received  that  weight* 
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i^pendlx  J 

The  Pi's  Experimentally  Independent  Cooperatlveneee  (Co)  Scale#, 
Scoring  Key,  and  the  Nunbere  of  the  Correaponding  Itena  in 
"The  Oullford-Martin  Personnel  Inventoiy." 


PI 

Item 

Ntnber 

Qullford-Martin 

Item 

Humber 

Key#* 

PI 

Item 

Number 

Quilford-Martin 

Item 

)hnd>er 

Key 

2 

121 

no 

119 

108 

no  (2) 

3 

7 

no  (2) 

128 

li6 

yes 

6 

69 

no  (2) 

129 

82 

no 

13 

73 

no 

130 

113 

no  (2) 

IS 

12U 

no  (2) 

132 

85 

no  (2) 

IB 

93 

yes  (2) 

133 

51 

no  (2) 

22 

92 

no  (2) 

13U 

135 

no 

25 

128 

no  (2) 

135 

1U7 

no  (2) 

32 

96 

no 

136 

56 

no  (  2) 

Uo 

U 

no,? 

139 

67 

no  (2) 

U2 

61 

no  (2) 

liiO 

99 

no  (2) 

60 

27 

no  (2) 

iia 

101 

no  (2) 

62 

18 

no  (  2) 

153 

78 

no  (2) 

6U 

8 

no,  ?  (2) 

157 

7U 

no,?  (2) 

67 

127 

no 

162 

89 

no  (2) 

71 

77 

yes,  ?  (2) 

166 

137 

no  (2) 

72 

95 

no  (2) 

168 

no  (2) 

76 

58 

no  (2) 

171 

23 

x» 

78 

Ha 

no  (2) 

173 

36 

no 

8U 

35 

no  (2) 

175 

80 

no  (2) 

85 

109 

no 

176 

U5 

no,  ? 

92 

75 

yes 

177 

32 

no  (2) 

93 

1U2 

no 

178 

72 

no 

96 

120 

no 

180 

16 

no 

102 

60 

no  (2) 

186 

139 

no  (2) 

lOU 

5U 

no  (2) 

188 

125 

no  (2) 

106 

103 

no  (2) 

191 

8U 

no 

109 

53 

no  (2) 

193 

3U 

no 

110 

65 

no  (3) 

200 

130 

no 

115 

98 

no  (  2) 

201 

62 

no 

117 

70 

no  (2) 

20t» 

123 

no 

*  A  high  score  indicates  cooperatlveness  or  tolerance  irs. 
fault  finding,  orereriticalness* 


**  Each  item  answered  in  the  kcQred  direction  receired  a 
weight  of  unity,  except  where  there  is  a  weight  in 
parentheses  in  iddch  case  it  received  that  weight. 
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Appendljc  K 

Corresponding  Positive  and  Negative  Items  from  the  California  F  Scale 
Included  in  the  Public  Opinion  Questionnaire 


Positive  Item  Number  Negative  Item  Number 


1 

29 

2 

30 

3 

31 

5 

32 

6 

33 

7 

3U 

8 

35 

n 

36 

12 

37 

16 

38 

17 

39 

19 

Uo 

2li 

U 

26 

U2 

27 

U3 

28 

UU 
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Appendix  L 

Derivation  of  Indqsendent  Foimilas  for  Content  and 
Acquleacenee  Reaponse  Set  for  Personality  Teats  Baaed  upon 
Helinstadter'a  "Postulated  Kiunrledge  Procedure" 

<■  number  of  favorable  or  positive  items  agreed  with  by  SKaminee. 

U  >■  number  of  unf  'ivorable  or  negative  items  agreed  with  by  examinee, 
a 

U.  ■■  number  of  uxifavorable  oz'  negative  items  disagreed  with  by  examinee, 
d 

-  number  of  itons  keyed  favorable  or  positive* 

*  number  of  items  keyed  unfavorable  or  negative. 

■  number  of  favorable  items  which  the  examinee  agrees  with  on  the 
basis  of  content. 

B^  «  number  of  unfavorable  items  which  the  examinee  disagrees  with  on 
the  basis  of  content. 

P^  ■  probability  that  an  examinee  will  respond  "agree"  to  an  item  that 
is  not  marked  on  the  basis  of  content. 

P^  •  probability  that  an  examinee  will  respond  "disagree"  to  an  item  that 
is  not  marked  on  the  basis  of  content. 

The  following  four  statements  define  the  postulated  knowledge  model: 

F,  ■  B,  »  P,(H,  .  Bp  (1) 

“d  ■  ®«  *  •'a»«  - 

P^  4'  P^  ■  1  assuming  a  response  to  every  item  (3) 

^  assuming  items  are  of  equal  clarity,  definiteness,  (U) 

"f  "u 

and  polarity. 

Solving  the  above  equations  simultaneously  gives 


(5) 
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Appendix  L  (Continued) 


U .  B  N  B 


N..  T  -a' 


u 


B. 


“f 

^  -  J,-  +  (1  -  P^)  (1  -  U-  ) 


r  ’  ^  ^  -  n;  > 

Subtracting  Equation  (8)  from  Equation  (5)  yields 


(6) 

(7) 

(8) 


(9) 


Rearranging  terns  and  solving  for  P  ,  the  probability  that  a  particular 

ft 

examinee  will  acquiesce  when  he  does  not  respond  to  the  content  of  an 


itemj  gives 


2P  -  1 

ft 


"a  '^d 

— s: 


(10) 


1  - 


Letting  the  coefficient  2P  -  1  r^resent  acquiescence  response^set,  5., 

®f 

because  it  varies  between  >1  and  ■*’1  and  setting  the  ratio  ^  equal  to 

■  f 

C  gives 

fa  «d 

®1  -  (h) 

Adding  Equation  (7)  to  Equation  (5)  gl^es 

^  *  r "  2  ^  *  (1  -  ^ ) 

“.^*1 

"f 


(12) 
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Appendix  M 

Positive  and  Negative  Items  in  the  Tolerance-Intolerance 
of  Ambiguity'  Scale  Contained  in  the  Public  Opinion  Questionnaire 
and  the  Corresponding  Items  in  Budner's  (1959)  Scale 


Public  Cpinlon  Questionnaire:  T-IAS 

Budner's  T-IAS 

Positive 

Negative 

Positive 

Negative 

Item  No. 

It^  No* 

Item  No. 

Item  No* 

ii5 

1:6 

7 

13 

U7 

16 

U8 

11 

U9 

1 

50 

8 

51 

52 

li 

10 

53 

5U 

5 

9 

55 

56 

3 

12 

57 

6 

58 

59 

2 

15 

60 

lU 
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Appendix  N 

MtPI  Item  Numbers  Corresponding  to  the  Item  Numbers  Con^rlslng 
Edward's  (1957)  39*item,  Social  Desirability  Scale  and  the  Scoring  Kqr 


Social  Desirability  MMPI  Item 

Scale  Item  Number  Number 


1 

7 

T 

2 

18 

T 

3 

32 

P 

U 

Uo 

P 

5 

la 

P 

6 

U3 

P 

7 

5U 

T 

6 

107 

T 

9 

138 

P 

10 

lii8 

P 

11 

156 

P 

12 

158 

P 

13 

163 

T 

169 

T 

15 

171 

P 

16 

186 

P 

17 

218 

F 

18 

2U1 

F 

19 

2h$ 

P 

20 

2U7 

F 

21 

252 

F 

22 

257 

T 

23 

263 

P 

2h 

267 

P 

25 

269 

F 

26 

286 

P 

27 

301 

F 

28 

321 

P 

29 

335 

P 

30 

337 

P 

31 

352 

P 

32 

371 

T 

33 

383 

P 

3U 

m 

F 

35 

U31 

F 

36 

109 

P 

37 

528 

T 

38 

5U9 

F 

39 

555 

7 
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Appendix  0 

Evaluative  Scales  in  the  Order  that  they  ippear  in  the 
Interpersonal  Rating  Scale  and  with  the  Positively 
Evalixative  Adjective  Appearing  Always  to  the  Left 


Positively  Evaluative 

Negatively  Evaluative 

Rational 

Irrational 

Sacred 

Profane 

Graceful 

Awkward 

Moral 

Inmoral 

^Intelligent 

♦Unintelligent 

elllce 

♦Awful 

^Valuable 

♦Worthless 

♦Fair 

♦Unfair 

Unselfish 

Selfish 

♦Successful 

♦Uxisuecessful 

♦Inportant 

♦tfoljaportant 

Wise 

Foolish 

♦Sociable 

♦Unsociable 

Clean 

Dir*ty 

Beautif\il 

Ugly 

♦Kind 

♦Cruel 

♦Good 

♦Bad 

♦Honest 

♦Dishonest 

♦High 

♦Low 

♦Reputable 

♦Disreputable 

Wholesome 

Ihiwholesoae 

♦Pleasant 

♦Unpleasant 

Grateful 

Ungrateful 

C^tiaistlc 

Pessijaistic 

Sane 

Insane 

eThese  thirteen  scale  have  the  positively  evaluative 
adjective  occurring  to  the  right  and  the  negatively 
evaluative  adjective  appearing  to  the  left  in  the 
Intexpersonal  Rating  Scale. 


2U 


J^endljc  P 

Mathouitleal  Not«s  on  the  Antijrsie  of  Indivlduel  Oifferenees 
In  Trait  Similarity  Ratings 


1.  ”  ratings  of  ainllarity  between  trait-names  j  and  k 

contained  in  Pom  f  of  the  Trait  Similarity  Rating  Scale 
by  indiridual  1 

Where:  i  ■  individuals  in  total  saiqple  •  1,  2,  •  .  •,  262 
J,  k  •  trait-names,  ■  1,  2,  •  .  $0 

(Jk)  •  pairs  of  trait-names  (two  nonoverli^ing  random  saBg>le8  of 
300  of  the  1,22$  pairs  for  complete  paired  oosparison  data 
of  So  trait-names  were  taken  to  construct  two  parallel 
forms  of  the  Trait  Similarly  Rating  Scale)* 

3.  I,  .  .  tl*  -.d 

for  the  pairs  of  trait-names  in  Fora  f  and  262  columns  for 
the  total  saaf>le  of  individuals* 

^fh  ■  a  300  X  So  submatrix  containing  the  ratings  of  trait 

similarity  for  the  random  subsaayjle  h  of  fifty  individuals 
on  the  300  items  contained  in  Fora  f  of  the  Trait  Sisdlarity 
Rating  Scale*  It  consists  of  selected  oduras  of  corre- 
q>ondlng  to  the  individuals  randosSy  selected  as  part  of 
Subsample  h.  is  to  be  represented  as  the  product  of 
three  matrices. 

^  ■  '/'•Ah 

Wheret  a  300  x  300  orthogonal  matrix  (U'U  •  I) 

"a  300  X  $0  matrix  contalnii^(  principal  roots,  as 
diagonal  entries  in  an  upper  left  section  and  seros  elsewlieri 
^fh  ■  a  50  X  $0  orthogonal  matrix  ■  I)  * 
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ippandix  P  (Continaad) 

-  a  ^  X  50  natrlx  of  bubs  of  squares  and  subs  of 
cross  products  of  the  columns  of  X^«  It  is  also  equal  to 
the  foUoNingt 

V^'^fTfW^h  (»i«ceU'U-I) 

V/f«fh 

a  50  X  50  diagonal  matrix  eontalnii^  as  diagonal  entries 

^  .  y  2 

Since  is  a  sTnnwtrie  matrix,  is  an  orthogonsl 
matrix,  andy^  is  a  diagonal  matrix,  this  equation  is  in 
standard  fom  for  the  diagonal  entries  in;^  to  be 
characteristic  roots  and  the  rows  of  to  be  correi^nding 
characteristic  vectors  of  Pfh- 

Eckart  and  loung  (1938)  have  doaonstrated  that  can  be 
approximated  in  a  least  squares  sense  Ipjr  an  r  dimensional 

A 

matrix  when 
^fr^ r  '^fhr 

a  300  X  50  matrix  containing 

a  300  X  r  section  of  an  orthogonal  matrix  forned  by^  usiac 
the  first  r  columns  of  • 

a  r  X  r  diagonal  matrix  f omed  tagr  using  the  first  r  pria* 
clpal  roots  (square  roots  of  the  oharactMistio 
»ots,y^) 
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Appeniix  F  (Continued) 


"fhr 


5.  A, 


fhr 


6.  U, 


fr 


7.  I. 


fr 


8.  X 


fhr 


9. 


“fr 

(A_) 


fh 


Wher*! 


•  an  r  X  50  section  of  an  orthogonal  matrix  formed  by  ualng 
the  first  r  rows  of  W^, 

■  ■  an  r  X  50  matrix  of  individual  coefficiente^ 

on  the  principal  axes  of  matrix  rescaled  such  that  theif 
root  mean  squares  equal  uni^  (i*s*,  l/50  Ajhr^fhr*  “ 

Thus  the  sise  of  the  individual  coefficients  Is  rendered 
independent  of  sanple  sise. 

•  Note;  is  not  directly  obtainable  from 
the  characteristic  roots  of  however,  it  can  be  obtained 
indirectly  by  the  above  equation  which  utilized  the  matrix 
of  ratings,  ^fh* 

•  •  *  300  x  r  matrix  of  itaa  coefficients, 

^f(jk)ra*  principal  axes  m  of  matrix  X^j^, 

"  ^fr^fhr 

and  have  been  defined  such  that  postmultiplled 
^  *fhr  *fhr*  • 

Olven  and  X^,  it  is  deeired  to  find  (A^)^  containing 
individual  coefficients,  i^,  for  tbs  total  sample  such  that 

■  ^f^'^^r^fh  ^  ®  iMst  squares  fit  to  X^.  The  solution  gives 

■v^t 


>  ■  m 


r) 


T 
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Appendix  P  (Continued) 

(50-^2  0^,.  o^Pt, 

W 

Sor’tr'"  V  *rh 

SoPfr  ^50  Of,'  Ifi, 

50^^  Pf,  ^PfAhr 

^fhr 

Con^utatlonally,  then,  both  ( azxi  ^fhr  obtained 

by  first  finding  the  coefficient  matrix  and  then  post- 
multiplying  by  the  matrices  of  raw  ratings,  and  X^j^, 
respectively. 

/N  /^ 

Having  obtained  and  X^^  it  is  possible  to  define  two 
error  of  approximation  matrices  as  follows: 

A 

Xfh  -  Xjjj^  ■  a  3CX)  X  50  matrix  containing 
errors  of  approximating  X^^  with  *fhr 

X^  -  X^^  a  300  X  262  matrix  containing  errors 

/s 

of  approximating  X^  with  ^fr- 

Having  obtained  the  error  of  approximatirai  matrices  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  root  mean  square  error  for  each 
individual.  The  following  matrices  are  defined: 
a  1  X  50  matrix  containing  the  total  root  mean  squared 
errors  over  Items  for  Individuals  in  suteatrix  fh  on  iriM 


Appeiidlx  P  (Continued) 


RMSE^, 

fh'r 


RUSE^j. 


the  anaijrsls  was  generated. 

a  1  X  50  matrix  containing  the  total  root  mean  squared 
errors  over  it»>s  for  individuals  in  subnatrix  fh'  (where 
h*  is  the  alternate  subscript  to  h  and  where  h'  /  h)  on 
whom  the  analysis  was  not  generated, 
a  1  X  262  matrix  containing  the  total  root  mean  squared 
errors  over  items  for  individuals  in  the  total  sample. 
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Appendix  Q 

Hathenatical  Notes  on  the  Procedure  for  Obtaining  Coefficients  Alpha 
and  Conposite  Item  and  Individual  Coefficients 


1.  The  four  h  x  262  matrices  (A^)^  obtained  from  the  analyses  of  the 
sufamatrlces  may  be  ocmbined  to  fom  one  hr  x  262  svpersectional 
matrix  A*  with  elements  a^* 

Where:  m  ■  principal  axis  -  1,  2,  .  .  ,,  r 
1  •  individual  -  1,  2.  .  .  262 

g  -  group  (one  gro\jp  corre^nding  to  each  one  of  the  sub- 

matrices  as  follows:  1  •  Alj  2  ■  AH;  3  ■  BI;  and  U  ■  BII) 


»  J  U  J 


2*  Individual  coefficients,  ^pig'  *  transfomed  factor  p  for  each  of 
the  grmqw  g  nay  be  obtained  from  the  by 

'’pig  "  n  *«ig  *pmg 

Note:  p  is  used  to  indicate  tbs  several  possible  coagMslte  scores; 
the  following  development  q[>plles  to  each  value  of  p* 

j 

w^  ■  the  weight  for  the  transfomed  factor  p  on  the  principal  axis 
m  in  group  g. 

3*  A  composite  score  for  each  individual  i  over  all  groups  g  m^r  be 
•obtained, 

”•.1.  ■  i  ‘pn 

1 

i 

I 
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j^endijc  Q  (Continued) 


U*  The  covariance  between  individual  ooefflelente  on  tranafonned  factors 
for  grcnxp  g  and  grotq)  g*  is 

®Pgg'  "  ^  f  Vg  ^pig' 

“  S  *p«ng  ®piwi*gg*  ^pm'g* 

Where: 

®pi®i'gg'  "  f  J  \dg  •ta'ig'  “  covariance  between  all  Individual 

coefficients,  a^^^,  on  the  pilneipal  axes  a  in  all  groapo  g* 
5«  The  variance  of  the  conpceite  score  is  found  bgr 

®p.  "15*  ®P€g' 

6*  .  The  variance  of  individual  coefficients  on  transfomed  factors  for 
grotq)  g  is 


"  ^  5*  '^pwg  ®pnn'gg  'W'g 


7. 


Coefficient  alpha  for  the  composite  score,  b  .  ,  mtf  be  obtained,  where 

pi. 


the  bpj^  are  considered,  to  be  items. 


J 


8.  the  ratio  whose  aariaua  yields  a 


«,  is 


P 


.  Tje*!!! 

i  m  A'^psig  ^psn'gg'  *pn*g 
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^>pendix  Q  (Continued) 


A  nuudnum  of  is  obtained  by  taking  the  partial  derivative  of 
with  reepect  to 

i  i'*{aig°pen'gg 


pmg 


•g^  °pa»'gg«  ’'pm'g'^  " 

I'S  n»^png  ^pna'gg'  *pia*g»^  ^S'°pBin*gg'^pm'g^ 

2 

£  ^’'*ping  ''pjjm'gg  '*piii'g^ 


and  setting  It  equal  to  zero*  The  following  equation  for  is 


obtained: 


H  '^pBHB'gg*  *l>a*g* 


^p  h^pm'gg  '^psi’g 


10.  The  general  aquation  for  all  0^  can  be  e3q>res8ed  in  terns  of  natrlx 
notation  as  follows: 

CW  >  ^  CmW 

Where: 

^®inDi»12^  ^®biii»13^ 


C  - 


«U1*J 


^®nBi'21^  ^®n»n'22^  *-®jiia'23^  ^®Bin'2U^ 


^®nB»31^  *-®nm«32 


3  C®mi-»i-3 


•31:-' 


C» 


^®BiB»la^  ^®ii«i'l:2^  ^®m'U3^  ^®»w'W:^ 

■  a  hr  X  Ur  oatrix  containing  covarlanoes  between  all  prix^cipal 
axes  in  all  grovg>8. 

0  0 

°  f®«'223  0 

0  0 

0  0  0 


^®1IBI'11^ 


f®-i'33^ 


0 

0 

0 


_  ^®B»'uuij 

a  Ur  X  Ur  natrix  containing  eovarianoee  between  the  principal 
axes  within  each  groiqp  for  eaoh  group  but  containing  zero 

alenonts  elaeirtiere. 
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Appendix  Q  (Continued) 


W  •  [w  ]  -  the  B«trlx  containing  the  weights 
f6  -  OCl^p]  ■  a  la*  X  Itr  diagonal  matrix  containing  the  l6^» 
11*  Another  of  oj^ressing  th«  general  equation  is 
(C  -  /J  C*)W  -  0. 


A  solution  is  facilitated  by  a  modification  of  the  equation  to  place 
it  in  proper  form  for  the  characteristic  value  pjroblem*  Procedures 
for  effecting  the  modification  and  for  the  solution  of  the  desired 
matrices  0  and  W  follow: 
r'(C  -  /iC*)TT“^  •  0 
(T«CT  -  ^JT0*T)T"^  -  0 

Derive  T  such  that  T*C*T  ■  I  (i.e*,  by  factoririg  C*  T“^  T”^) 

12.  The  procedure  used  in  the  present  aiuiysis  for  obtaining  T  is  given 
below.  Aiqr  factor  analysis  which  accomplishes  the  above  factoring 
woxild  have  been  acceptable. 

Consider  only  the  diagonal  section  of  0*,  that  is^  the  matrices 

[c _ ,  3.  If  considered  in  the  form  of  the  charausterlstlc  value 

mm'gg 

problem,  then 
[c  ,  3  -  V  /5  V  « 

imi'gg-'  g^g  g 


Define 
T  -1'  «  V  /S 

g  g  g  * 


V 


-V2, 

g  g 

-3/2 


gf'g 


then 
,  and 


Construct  the  Ur  x  Ur  matrix  T  as  follows: 
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Appendix  Q  (Continued) 


A  600  X  262  svqpersectional  matrix,  X,  containing  the  Matrices,  X^, 
of  original  ratings  on  Form  A  and  on  Form  B  of  the  Trail  Similarity 
Rating  Scale  may  be  formed. 


A  600  X  262  ai;^ersectional  matrix,  Z^,  containing  thf^  matrices  of 
approximations  to  the  original  ratings  on  Form  A  and  Form  B  of  the 
Trait  Similarity  Rating  Scale  by  the  q  conposite  factors,  Z^^,  may 


be  dei ined. 


X- 


The  matrix  A^  is  related  to  Z.  by  the  equation 

C  H 

where:  I  is  a  6OO  x  q  matrix  of  item  coefficients  on  the  q  reliable 
c 

conposlte  factors.  The  matrix  was  not  obtained  in  the  present 
analysis. 

The  solutions  for  matrices  A  and  Y  are  unique  only  within  an 

c  c 


orthogonal  transformation,  "l2' 


Vc 


where:  Z  Y  T..'*^  *  the  6OO  x  q  matrix  of  item  coefficients  on 

C  0  M 

the  tranefoxned,  oonposite,  principal  axes. 

B  ■■  T..'A.  -  the  q  x  262  matrix  of  individual  coeffioiente 

0  lie  0 

on  the  transformed,  eaqposite,  principal 


Appendix  Q  (Continued) 

Since  wee  not  obtained,  the  matrix  waa  ^proxinated  flron  the 
X  and  matrices  using  a  pseudoinversion  technique  suggested  by 
Dr.  Ledyard  R  Tucker, 


